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PREFACE 


TO THE NEW‘EDITION. 


It is singular to look back upon the various official 
changes that have marked the interim between the first 
introduction of this work to the public an,’ -.he issue of 
its Fourth Edition. I can remember no period.^measured 
by years instead of months, wherein the a terations have 
been so manifold,—for better, for worse,"the future can 
alone determine. 

Prison life of to-day is scarcely the prison life which 
I attempted to depicture. New theories of prison dis¬ 
cipline are now in force; new prisons have been opened 
sind old ones givfti up; new hands regulate, or endeavour 
to regulate—that, the future must also determine—the com¬ 
plex machinery by which our criminals are governed. 

Millbank Prison belongs solely to the “ refractories” 
at tlris time; the old Reformatory at Parkhurst, under the 
able superintendence of Mrs. Gibson, is now a Govern¬ 
ment prison for all who behave well at Brixtyu; Broad¬ 
moor is open under a medical direction, and the principle 
^attempted there of treating,all “refractories”—women 
prone to “ break-out”—asthmatics; the Roman Catholic 
priests hold service daily in our English gaols. 

May I humbly suggest, in this place, the need for cl >se 
watch on the part of the Directors, and of the outside 
public, of the workings of the Broadmoor system, and 
the result of the introduction of regular Roman Catholic 
services into Government prisons? 
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Broadmoer, as an institution where the most dangerous 
of the “ dangerous classes ” can be subjected to especial 
treatment, is a step in the fight direction; but surely the 
Broadmoor rules ftnd regulations are verging on that ex¬ 
treme of kindness whieV approximates to the wrong. 
Wtfen mad criminals, or women feigning madness, are 
pillowed eveiy indulgence-f-even, if report be true, to 
dancing parties at regular intervals—I can venture to 
predict that every “long-timed" woman will be ( anxious 
to be pronounced mad, and use every endeavour to 
persuade the'au^liorities of the fact. 

* And I believe that, if the Koman Catholic services be 
longer, or offer more change from the monotony of labour, 
we shall also hear of many converts. 

Two men who thought deeply of prisons and prisoners 
have passed away since the publication of this work— 
Richard Whately, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, and Sir 
Joshua Jebb, Iv.C.B. In the former the Author has lost 
one friend and patron, whose kind verJlict on this work 
will ever remain a grateful reminiscence connected with 
the writing of 4; and in the latter, prisoners and prison 
matrons will miss one whose-life was devoted to the great 
study of reforming our convict population. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that f-orn no officer 
receiving %ages for Government service have I been 
indebted for any matter for my pages; and also, to all 
friends of the past, knowiaand unknown, who by their 
kind word| helped to promofifthis book’s success, let me 
offer here its Author’s thanks. 


November, 1863. 
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its eeh'//ins and other metrical digressions ” —Kxamiiugr. 

“ It is a //nod v <>rh, therefore , to hare republished the Arcadia in the 
el/gaiit firm m u hieh it non ties (ufore us, <gid juir uchnou lodgments are 
dm b. >t!i to /ml,// shcr and ed>$or, —to the /rnb/ish n % f/r tremely graceful 

form in n Inch the hank a////ears,—to the edit/>r for 1Wv< are he has best on ed 
upon the ferrand its literary illush ation. The sid/sii/nenf additions to the 
Art mint by Sir U . Alejandrr, by 11’. H , and by Mr. Johnstone, arc all 
ie/ri tul (P her interpolations hare b/en cut don n, if not entirely rut out. 
Obsolete words and usai/rs are eommmted on in sun inrt ru/tis, and there is 
an alphabet/ral unit r to all such uplunution s, so as to //tec the edition as 
much /diil'-lotp nil t alue us puss ride ”—Literary Churchman. 

VI. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. 

*• ‘I la re is imt a \mgle thought in the. rulume that dots ntf t^faribute in 
sour nu (sun to thtformation of a *rut aen ,l <“irin "— Daily News. 

•* These rharm my eolUrtwn of •--.ays '—>u Review 
VIII. 

V Alii A : Readings from Rare Rooks. Reprinted,«by permis¬ 

sion. fioni the Saturday if- roue. Spectator, &v. % 

Cos'll\is - The Anaelle Doctor. IWjTtidamus, Thomas & Ketnpis, 
Dr. John Kaustus, Qne\ei*o, Mad. Gu>on, Paracelsus, Howell the 
Tra'« tier, Michael Scott, Lodowick Mupulctou, Sir Thomas Browue, 
lieorye Psahimriux.ir, The Highwaymen, '1 he Spirit World. 

“ An iitnni'/./ pi - tty anil agreeable volume. IIV tan strongly r tram - 
mend d to arty one u Im has a fancy for the aye-u'ays of Idcratitri ”— 
Guardian. 

IX. 

A CONCORDANCE OR VERBAL INDEX to the whole of 

Milton's Poetical Works. Comprising upwaids of 20,000 References. 
Dt Charles D. Clc\eland, LL.D. With ' lcuette Portrait of Milton. 

* „* Thu* work aff-irds an immediate reference to any passage m any 
edition ot Milton’s Poems, to which it may he ju&tly termed an indis¬ 
pensable Appendix 

'• hi iireo/uable Index , which tl§‘ jmbltshers hare done a public service 
• n a printuu/, tr ~ Notes and Queries 

“ III/ the ad Hurt rs / / Mdf>m the bool will he highly appreciated, but its 
chief i aim a ill, if u / mistuAc n<J, be found m the fa t Had it is a compact 
it iird-bool, of the Ung/ish languagt ’'—Record. 

X. 

THE SILENT HOUR: Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of “ The Gentle Life” 

Contents. 

How to rend the Scriptures .... From J he Homilies. 

I ureasouuble Inttdebtv . . . Isaac Harrow. 

The Great Loss of the Worldling . m Richard Baxter. 

Certainty of Death . . IV^u Sherlock. 

On the Greatness of God . . * Massillon. 

Onr Daily llmul.Bishop Latimer. 

The Art of Contentment . ArehbiiJiop Snndys. 

The Foolish Kxehamre .... Jeremy Taylor 

(>t n Peaceable Temper.Isaac Harrow 

On the Marriage liing ..... Jeremy Taylor. 

Nearer to (toil ...... Arehhishop Sandy*. 

The Sanctity Ilf Home.- John Ruskin. 

The Thankful Heart.Isaak Walton. 

Silence, Meditation, and Rest. 

And other Essays by the Editor. Second Edition. Nearly ready. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

STORY WITHOUT AN END. From the 

German of Carove. By the late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. 
Crown 4to. with Sixteen exquisite Drawings by K. V. B., 
printed in Colours in fac-simile of the original Water 
Collars, and numerous other Illustrations, cloth extra, 12s.; 
or inlaid on side with floral ornament on ivory, 15s.; or in morrocro, 21s. 

Also a Large 4>a(.er Edition, with the Plates mounted (only 250 
copies pnnt| ",-^juoroceo, ivory inlaid, 31*. 6 d. 

u Nowhere wiune find the Book of Nature more freshly and beautifully 
opened for him than in ‘ The Story without an End.,’ of its kind one of the 
best that was ever written.’’— Quarterly Review. 

“ We have here a most beautiful edition of Mrs . Austin's well-knmvn 
translation of * The Story without an End,’ illustrated by E. I '. B. with 
even more than her accustomed poetical grace and fancy. It is difficult to 
select when all the illustrations are so delicately beautiful , hut we cannot 
help pointing out several that strike us especially. . . . But it is quite 
impossible to describe these illustrations. We must refer our reruhrs to 
the fa!?. i$sclf\f they wish to see a perfect development of the grace, fancy, 
and true poetical g< nuts for which the pictures of E. V. B. hare long been 
remarkable. "—Spectator. 

“ The illustrations are worthy of the text, for they are generally 
coloured^n strict accordance with nature, and hare brim printed uith 
marvellous skill. Indeed, we do not hesitate to say that the plat is in t/us 
volume are the best specimens of colour-printing ue have ever seen .”— 
Illustrated Times. % 



Also, illustrated by the same Artist, 

Child's Play. Printed in fac-simile from Water-Colour Drawings, 7s 6d. 
Tennyson's May Queen. Illustrated on Wood. Large Paper Edition, 
7s. M. 

The Poetry of Nature. Selected and. Illustrated with Thirty- 

six Engravings by Harnson Weir. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt edges. 5s.; morocco, 10s. flrf 

•** Forming the new volume of Low's Choice Editions of Choice Books. 


Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R. A., T. Creswick, R. A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, 
J. C. Horsley, A. R. A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Htonehouse, 
F. Tayler, George Thomas, H. A Townshend, E. H. Wehnert, Har¬ 
rison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each; mor. 10s. 0d. 

Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy. Keat’s Eve of St. Agnes. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. Milton’s l’Allegro. 

Cundall’s Eliaabethan Poetry. Poetry of Nature. 

Coleridge^ Ancient Mariner. Roger’s Pleasures of Memory. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnet*. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Tennyson’s May Queen. 

Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard. Wordsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 


* Such wori s are a glorious beatification for a poet. Such ’works as 
these educate townsmen, who, surrounded by dead and artificial things, as 
country people arc by Ifv and nature , scarcely learn to look at nature till 
taught by these ct icerd ated specimens of her beauty .”—Athena-um. , 

The Pyrenees; a description of Summer Life at French 
Watering Places. By Henry Blackburn, author of “ Travelling in Spain 
in the Present Day." Witlr’upwards of 100 Illustrations by Gustave 
Dore. Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s.; morocco, 25 s. 4 


Travelling in Spain in the present day by a party of Ladies and 
Gentlemen. By the same Author. With numerous Illustrations and 
Map of Rtate. Square 8vo. 16s. 
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HE ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. Br Jules Gocffe, 

Chef de Cuisine of the Pans Jockey Club. Translat'd) and 
Adapted lor English use. By Alphonse Gouffe, Head "Pastry¬ 
cook to Hdr Majesty the Queen. Illustrated wjth large 
Plates beautifully printed in Colours, and One Hundred and 
Sixty-One Woodcuts. One volume, super-royal dvo. cloth extra, 21. 2s. 

“ Jules Gouffe, the most renowned officier de bouch* of the present day 
has written by far the ablest and most complete work on Cookery that has 
ever been soft nutted to the gastronomic world* Ji is difficult to say which is 
most admirable, the cmvte.J good sense and thoroug fy.fr' ‘Jpledge. 'of his sub¬ 
ject displayed by the (prat French cook, or the liberal ay , skill, and taste 
with uhtcnhis compositions have been typified and illustrated by the pub¬ 
lishers . The recipes contained in AJ. Gouffe’s work must be studied 

and perform*d in order to be appreciated as they deserve. Jn performing 
his task, M. Goufft acknowledges with gratitude the assistance, he has re¬ 
ceived from mam/ eminent artists of the. day, and more especially from his 
distinguished lirothers , Alphonse and J/ipjtotite, the elder of whom has 
for the last twenty-five years fitted a high position at the Court of Queen 
Victoria, v hitst the younger has for a like period directed the “ Jntenor” 
of Count Andrew Sehouvalojf. Every assistance that cagi be re.v r ’j>red from 
paint as well as pen the student of * Le Livre de Cu'sine® enjoys. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the clearness of M. Gouffc's language, of 
the minuteness and exactitude of his direction <t, or of the. marvellous luxe 
and beauty of the wood engravings and eh r< mio/ithographs. In/ ichirh he on 
all occasions illustrates /ns theory and his practice ."—!?all Mall Gazette. 


Artists and Arabs; or Sketching in Sunshine. By Henry 
Blackburn, author of “The Pyreuees,”‘fee. Numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 10s. (W. 

A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period; with upwards of 
line Hundred Illustrations and Coloured Designs, liy Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
One volume, 8vo. choicely bound in cloth. Sir. Cd. 

Two Centuries of Song; or, Mdodies, Madrigals, Sonnets, 
and other Occasional Verse of the English Poets of the last 200 
years. With Critical and Biographical Notes by Walter Thornhury. 
Illustrated by Origiual Pictures of Eminent Artists, Drawn and En¬ 
graved especially for this work. Printed on toned paper, with coloured 
borders, designed by Ileury Shaw, F.S.A. Very handsomely bound. 
Cloth extra, 21**.; morocco, 42.s. 

Schiller’s Lay of the Bell. Bulwer Lyttoirs translation; 

beautifully illustrated by forty-two wood Engravings, druwn by Thomas 
Scott, ami engraved by J. D. Cooper, alter the Etchings by Itetszch. 
Oblong 4to cloth extru, 14s.; morocco, 25s. 

An Entirely New Edition of Edgar A. Toe’s Poems. Jllnstrated 

by Eminent Artists. Small 4to. cloth extra, price 10s. 6 d. 

Favourite English Poems. Complete Edition. . Comprising a 
Collection ot the most celebrated Poems m the English Language, with 
but one or two exceptions unabridged, from Chaucer toTennjsou. With 
800 Illustrations by the first Artists Two vols. voya.*8vo. half bound, 
top gilt, Roxburgh style, 1/. lbs.; antique 3^. 3s. 

%• Either Volume sold separately as JWtinct works. 1. “Early 
English Poems, Chaucer to Dyer." 2. “ iVvouAte English Poems, 
Thomson to Tennyson.” Each handsomely bound in cloth, 1/, Is. 

“One of the choicest gift-books of the year. “Favourite English 
Poems’* is not a toy hook it o be laid fo+a week on the Christmas table and 
then tft) oii'ii aside with the sparkling trifles of the Christmas tree, but an 
honest boo la, to be. admired m the season of pleasant remembrances for its 
artistic beauty; and , when the hotydriys are over, to be placed for frequent 
and affectionate consultation on a favourite shelf." —Athenaeum. 

▲ 2 
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Christian Lyrics. Chiefly selected from Modem Authors. 138 

Poeais, illustrated with upwards of 150 Engravings, under the superin-. 
Sentence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. cloth extra, 10s. 64.; morocco, 21s. 

ilishopvleber’s Hymns. An Illustrated Edition, with upwards 

of one hundred Designs. Engraved, in the first style of Art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. handsomely bound, price 
Half a Guinea f morocco, 21s. 

The Divine and MoiaU&mgs of Dr. Watts: a New and very 
choice EditiL'^illustrated with One Hindred Woodcuts in the first 
style of the art, n*oin Original Designs by Eminent Artists; engraved 
by J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. cloth extra, price 7s. 64.; morocco, 15s. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modern Authors, 

by permission. Small post 8vo. 6s.; “grit edges, 6s. 6 d. 

Light after Darkness: Religious Poems by Harriet Beecher 

Stowe. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. doth, 3s. t \d. 

MiltonVParad^ Lost. With the original Steel Engravings of 
John J\raA.in. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. handsomely bound, 
3 1. 13s. 64.; morocco extra, 51. 15s. 64. 


NEW BOOKS FOB YOUNG PEOPLE. 

C 



TORIES of the Gorilla Country, narrated for Young 

People, by Paul Du Chaillu, author of “ Discoveries, m Equa¬ 
torial Africa,” ice. Small post 8vo. with 36 original Illustra¬ 
tions, 6s. 


€i It would be hard to find a more interesting book for boys than this ’’— 
Times. 

“ Young ■people will obtain from it a very eonsulerable amount of in¬ 
formation touching the manners and customs, ways and means of Africa ns, 
and of course great amusement in the accounts of the Gorilla . The book 
is really a meritorious work, and is elegantly got up." —Athunomm. 


Life amongst the North Smith American Indians. By 

George Catlin. And Last *ltamblt s amongst the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. 2 vols small post 8vo. 6s. each, cloth extra. 

“ An admirable book, full of useful information, wrapt up m stories 
peculiarly adapted to rouse the imagination and stimulate the euro city of 
boys anh girls . To compare a book with ‘ llohinson Crusoe,’ and to say 
that it sustains such comparison, is to give it high praise indeed ”— 
Athenanm. 

The Marvels of Optics. Bv F. Marion. Translated and edited 

by C. W. Qnifi. With 60 Illustrations. Cloth extra. 5s. 

“ 'A most instructive e-nd entertaining volume , comprising not only a 
carefully-wntterwand f ipular account of the phenomena rf vision and the 
lav;s of light, as aiust%*. ted by the latest discoveries arul experiments of our 
wise men, but a history of ‘ Natural Magic "from its contest to its latest 
wonders —Observer. 

Also uniform. 

Thunder and Lightning. From the French of Do Fonvielle, by 

D. T. L. Phipson. With 38 full-page Woodcuts. 5s. 
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The Silver Skates; a Story of Holland Life. Edited by W. H. G. 

Kingston. Illustrated, small post tivo. cloth extra, 3s. 6rf. 

The Voyage of the Constance 5 a tale of the Polar Seas\fBy 
Mary Gillies. New Edition, with 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene# Fcap. 
3s. (id. 

The Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft that sails 

upon the waters; and how to Make, Rig, and Sai]| Model JJoats, by 
W. II. G. Kingston, with numerous Illustrations byE. Weedon. Second 
edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

“ jNo boy with a taste frnlthe water should be w** h ~- ** -Illustrated 

London Newj. 

“ This well-written , well-wrought book” —Athenteum. 

“ This is something better than a play-book ; and it would be difficult to 
find a more compendious and inte#igiblc manual about all that relates to 
the variety and ruj of vessels and nautical implements and gear”— 
Saturday Review. 

Also by the same Author , 

Ernest Bracebridge ; or. Boy’s Own Book of Sports. 3s. Qd. 

The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane, fw. 1 
The Cruise of the Frolic 5s. 

Jock Buutline: the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s. 

A Hook of laughter for Young and Old. 

A Bushel of Merry-Thoughts, by Wilhelm Bu^ch. Including the 

Naughty Boys of Corinth, the Children thjit took the Sugar Cake, Ice 
Peter, &c. Annotated and Ornamented by Harry Rogers, plain 2s 6d.; 
coloured 3s. 6 d. 

Also now ready , 

Dame Perkins and her Grey Mare, and their run with the Hounds, with 
coloured Illustrations by Phiz. 5s. - 

Great Fun Stories. Tolcf by Thomtfi Hood and Thomas Archer 
to 48 coloured pictures of Edward Wehnert. Beautifully printed in 
colours, 10s. 6d. Plain, 6s. well bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

Or in Eight, separate books , Is. each, coloured. 6d. plain. 

The Cherry-coloured Cat. The Live Rocking-Horse. Master Mis¬ 
chief. Cousin Nellie. Harry High-Sapper. Grandmamma’s Spectacles. 
How the House was Built. Dog Tjjffiy. 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 

Myrtle. With Edward Wehuert’s Pictures. 2 vols. each 5s. 

Under the Waves; or the Hermit Crab in Society. Jiy Annie 

E. Ridley. Impl. 16mo. cloth extra, with coloured illustration. Cloth, 
4s.; gilt edges, 4s. a d, 

Also beautifully Illustrated:— 

Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, 5s. * 

Snpw-Flakes, and what they told the Children. Coloured, 5s. 

Child’. Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 55\ or mloured, 7s. 3d. 
Child’s Picture Fable Book. 6s.; or coloured 7s. Id. 

Child’s Treasury of Story Books. 5*. i or coloured, 7s. 6i. 

The Nursery Playmate. 200 Picture*. 5*.; or coloured, 9s. 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine: a Book for 

Boy*. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
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Alwyn Morton ; his School and his Schoolfellows. A Story of 

St. Nicholas’ Grammar School. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 



“ Well'icriti-n and really entertaining. Joe Simmons is a gem of a 
boy.” —Athenaeum. 


fc full of Illustrations , &\me price :— 

Stanton Grange f"or. Hoy Life with a Tutor. By Rev. J. Atkinson. 
Golden Hair; a Story for Young People. By Sir Loscelles Wraxall, 
Bart. With Eight full page Illustrations. 

Black Panther; a Boy's Adventur^| among the Red Skins. 

Paul Duncan’s Little by Little; a Tale for Boys. Edited by 

Frank Freeman. With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth 2s .; gilt edge9, 2s. 6 d. Also, same price, 

Boy M^sionax^; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. Parker. 
Difficulties Overcome. By Miss Brightwcll. 

The Babes in the Basket: a Tale in the West Indian Insurrection 
Jack Buntline ; the Life of a Sailor Boy. I^y W. H. G. Kingston. 

f 

The Swiss Family Robinson; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on*.. Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, 3«. &d. 

Mrs. Stowes new Book for Young People. 

Queer Little People. By the Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Fcap. Is. 


Also by the same Author 

The Little Foxes that Spoil the Grapes, Is. 

House* and Home Papers, Is. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island, Illustrated by Gilbert, 5s. 

* The Minister’s Wooing, lllustftlw^d by Phiz, 5s. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin/' See. Arranged and Edited by an Eng¬ 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Stories of ttye Woods ; or, the Adventures of Leather-Stocking s 
A Book for Boys, compiled from Cooper’s Series of “ Leather-Stocking 
Tales.” Fca$. cloth. Illustrated, 6s. 

Child’s Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in ^c-simile by W. Dickes’ process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India naner tints, royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7s. Od. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea* 

Child’s Delight. Forty-two Songs for the Little Ones, with 

forty-two Pictures. Is.; coloured, 2s. 6d. 
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Goody Platts, and her Two Cats. By Thomas Miller. Fcap. 

8vo. cloth. Is. 

Little Blue Hood : a Story for Little People. By Thomas Ji^pier, 

with coloured frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Mark Willson’s First Reader. By the Author of “ The Picture 

Alphabet” and “ The Picture Primer.” With 120 Pictures. Is. 

The Picture Alphabet; or Child’s IJirsfc Letter Book. With new 

and original Designs. 6 d. 

The Picture Primer. 6 cL 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



#HE Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, in¬ 
cluding his Romantic Adventures in the back woods of 
America, Correspondence with celebrated Europeans, &c 
Edited, from materials supplied by his widow, by Robert Bu¬ 
chanan. 8vo. 0 9 a [ Shortly 

Leopold the First, King: of the Belgians; from unpublished 

documents, by Theodore Juste. Translated by Robert Black. 

[ In preparation. 

Fredrika Bremer, Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works of. 
Edited by her sister, Charlotte Bremer; translated from the Swedish 
by Fred. Milow. , Post 8vo. cloth. 10.*. tV/V 


The Rise and Fall of the Emperor Maximilian: an Authentic 
History of the Mexican Empire, 1861-7. Together with the Imperial 
Correspondence. With Portrait, 8vo, price 10s. 6 d. 


Madame Rocamier, Memoirs and Correspondence of. Trans¬ 
lated from the French Ad edited bj^J. M. Luyster. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6 d. 


The Conspiracy of Count Fieschi: an Episode in Italian History. 
By M. Dp Celesia. Translated by David Hilton, Esq., Author of a 
“ History of Brigandage.” With Portrait. 8io. 12s. 

“ This work will he read with great interest, and will assist in a com¬ 
prehensive study of Italian history^- Observer. 

“ As an epitome of Genoese history for thirty years it is erceedingly in¬ 
teresting , as well as exceedingly able. The 'English public are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Wheeler for introducing to them a histtman so full of 
verve, so expert , and so graceful m the nuimpulatwn of facts.” —London 
Review. 

“ This vigorous Memoir of Count Gianluigi Ficsrhi, written in excellent 
Italian, is hire reproduced in capital English.” —Kxanpner. 

Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Chafles lingers, 
LL.D. Author of “ Lyra Britannica.” Crown 8\o. 3.V. 6^. 

The Navy of the United States during thrjlebellion; comprising 
the origin and increase of the Ironclad Fleetnt By Charles B Boynton, 
2 sols. Svo. Illustrated with nnmerom^daiff and coloured En¬ 
gravings of the more celebrated vessels. Vol. I. now ready. 20s. 


A History of America, from the Declaration of Independence of 

the thirteen United States, to the close of the campaign of 1778. By 
George Bancroft; forming the third volume of the History of the Ame¬ 
rican Revolution. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
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A History of Brigandage in Italy; with Adventures of the 
more celebrated Brigands. By David Hilton, Esq. 2 vola. post 8vo. 
c¥ tb. 16s. 


A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy Language. 

By Walter Simson. Post 8vo, 10s. 6 d. 
ti 

A History of West Point, the United States Military Academy 
and its M ilitar y Importance. By Capf E. C. Boynton, A.M. With 
Plans and FT®-rations. 8vo. 21s. v 


The Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to Waterloo. 

With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6 d. 

Plutarch’s Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 

revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and l?t^ Processor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. 8\o. cloth. 21. IDs. 

ut Plutarch's Lives 9 will he read by thousands , and in the version of Mr. 
Clough ."—Quarterly Review. 

“ Mr Clough’s work is v orthy of all praise , and we hope that it will 
tend to revive the s$udy of Plutarch." —Times. 

The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis; embracing Details and 

Incidents m his Captivity, together with Conversations on Topics of 
great Public Interest. By John J. Cra\en, M.D., Physician of the 
Prisoner during his Confinement. I vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 

The Life and CorresponAcnce of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., 

LL.D., late Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Vale 
College, U.S.A. Chiefly from his own MSS. and Diary. By George 
Fisher. With Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 2\s . 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 



GCIAL Life of the Chinese: a Daguerreotype of Daily 

Life in China. Condensed from the Work of the Rev. J. Doo¬ 
little, price 8s. 6 d. With above 100 Illustrations. Post 

■ 8vo. 


“ The booh, before us "Supplies a large quantity of minute and valuable 
information concerning a country of high commercial and national import¬ 
ance , and as to which amount of popular information is even more than 
ordinarily scant ■. Tip author speaks with the authority of an eye- witness; 
and the minuteness Ef detail which his work exhibits will, to most readers , 
go far to establish its trustworthiness ."—Saturday Review. 

“ We have no hesitation in paying that from these pages may be gathered 
more information about the social life of the Chinese train can be obtained 
from any other source. The importance of the work as a key to a right 
understanding of the character of so vast a portion of the human race ought 
to insure it an extensive circulation." —Athemeum. 
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The Open Polar Sea: a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 

* towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

“ The story of thin last Arctic enterprise is most stirring , and it is^vffrl 
for Dr. Hayes's literary venture that this is the case, for it must bi *con- 
ceded that, the great number of works on Arctic voyages has soniewhafiiulled 
the edge of curiosity with which they were formerly received by the public; 
but a spell of fascination will ever cling to the narrative t/f brave and ad¬ 
venturous travel , and Dr. Hayes’s heroism and enduram e are of no com¬ 
mon order. . . . This was the crowning feat of Dr. Hayes’s enterprise. 
He set up a cairn, within which he deposited a iec&d, stating that after a 
toilsome march of forty-six days from his winter harf^oui^tc stood on the 
shores of the Dslar basin , on the most northerly land ever reached by man. 
The latitude attained was 81 deg. 35 min ., that reached by J J arry over the 
ice was 82 dig. 4o nun. . . . What we have said of Dr. Hayes's book 

will, we trust , send many readers to its pages.”— Atkenfeum. 

Life amongst the North and South American Indians. By 

George Cat 1 in. And Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. *2 \ols. small post, 5s. each. 

“ An admirable booh, full of useful information , wrapt vj> m stories 
peculiarly adapted to rouse the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of 
boys and girls. To compare a book with *Uobnison Crusoe,’ and to say 
that .it sustains such comparison, is to give it high praise indeed .”— 
Atheuieum. h 

The Voyage Alone; a Sail in the “ Yawl, lioh Roy.” By John 

M‘Gregor, Author of “A Thousand Miles ii.'Jthe Rob Roy Canoe. With 
Illustrations, fw. 

“ No man is better entitled to give such advice than the aquatic adven¬ 
turer whose * Thousand AJifes in the Hob Hoy Canoe ' has become a familiar 
booh to every educated Englishman u ho is trout to seek his pastime on the 
deep. * The Voyaqe Alone ’ is suitably illustrated, and through its pleasant 
pages , the You / Hob Hoy will become as widely and favourably known as 
the Hob Hoy Canoe ”—At hen am m. A 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes 

of Europe. By John M’Gregor, M A. Fifth edition. With a Map, 
and numerous Illustrations. Also, The Rob Roy on the Baltic. A Cano* 
Voyage in Norway, Hwedeu, &r. With a Map and numerous Hlustrg^ 
tions. Price 6*5. each volume, handsomely bouud in eloth-. 5 ^ **—""*^ 

“ It possesses the rare merit if d^ffaying familiar districts of Europe 
from an entirety new point of vieti ; it is written in a lively, unaffected 
style, so that one thoroughly sympathises with the. hero of the tale, and *t 
is /mfuscly illustrated with a number of spirited and occasionally very 
humorous loootiruts, displaying shipper and craft in all sorts of places and 
positions .”—Times. ^ 

Description of the New Bob Roy Canoe, built for a Voyage 
through Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic. Dedicated y> the Canoe Club 
by the Captain. With Illustrations. Price Is. '* 

Letters on England. By M. Louis Blanc. ->Two Series, 
each 2 vols. 16s 

“ These sparkling letters written on and untie n 1 Old England * by a wit, 
a scholar , and a gentleman .”—Athemeum. 1$ 

“ J.etters full of epigram , and of singular cleo.rness and sense .”— 
Spectator. 

« The author is very fair in his opinmns of English habits, English in¬ 
stitutions, and English public men, his euloiry is discriminating , and his 
censures are for the most part such as Englishmen themselves must acknow¬ 
ledge to be ju^/'—Saturday Review. 
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Brazil and the Brazilians. Pourtrayed in Historical and Da* 
* scriptive Sketches by the Rev. James C. Fletcher aud the Rev. D. P. 
JKidder, D. D. An enlargement of the original work, presenting the 
^Material and Moral Progress of the Empire during the last Ten Years, 
Igd the results of the Authors’ recent Explorations on the Amazon to 
tlKi verge of Pern. With 150 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth extra. ISs. 

Old England,. Its Scenery, Art, and People. By James M. 

Hoppin. 1 vol. small post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Black Country and its Green! Border Land; or, Expedi- 

tions and^Exp?orations round Birmingham, Wolvex’iampton, Sec. By 
Elihu Burritt. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

A Walk from London to John O’Groats, and from London to 

the Land’s End and Back. With Notes by the Way. By Elihu Burritt 
Two vole, price (is. each, with Illustrations. 

“ No one can take up this hook without reading it through. 71V hod 
thought that Elihu Jiumtt’s* Walk to John O'Croats House ” was the 
most perfect specimen of its kind that had iTer seen the light , so genial, 
lively- and practical u ere the details he had brought together; hut he has 
beaten rus former literaly production out of the field by this additional 
evidence of acuteness, impartiality, and good sound sense." —Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 

The Diainond Guide to Paris. 320 pages, with a Map and up¬ 
wards of 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. t id. 

t 

Travelling in Spain in the Present Pav by a party of Ladies and 
Gentlemen. By Henry Blackburn. With numerous illustrations uud 
map of routes. See. Square post 8%o, cloth extra, Ids. 

Captain Hall’s Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map Price 7.s 6rf. cloth Hctra. Forming the cheapest and most popu¬ 
lar Edition of_a work on Arctic Life aud Exploration e^r published. 

“ This is a very remarkable book, and unless we very much misunder¬ 
stand both him and his book , the author is one of those men of whom great 
nations do well to be proud." —Spectator. 

Turkey. By ,T. Lewis FarleyF.S.S., Author of “Two Years 
in Syria." With Illustrations nr Chromo-lithography, and a Portrait of 
His Highness Fuad Pasha, bvo. 1 Us. 

Wild Scenes’in South America; or, Life in the Llanos of Vene¬ 

zuela. By Don Ramon Paez. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cl. 10s. 6d. 

The Land of Thor. By J. Rosse Browne. With upwards of 

100 Illustrations. Cloth 8s. M 

The Story of the‘Great March : a Diary of General Sherman’s 

Campaign tV rough Georgia and the Caroluias. By Brevet-Major G. W. 
Nichols, Akle-de-Camn to General Khermau. With a coloured Map and 
numerous Illustration^ 12mo. cloth, price 7*. 6t/. 

The Prairie and Ovefiand Traveller; a Companion for Emigrants, 

' Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, tra\er»mg greut Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt. R. B. Ma^cey. Illustrated. Fcap. ti\o. cloth, 2s. t kl. 

Home and Abroad (Second Series). A Sketch-book of Life, Men, 
and Travel, by Bayard Taylor. With Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 
8s. 6 d. 
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Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Norway, by Bayard Taylor. 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6 d. 

Also try the same Author, each complete in 1 vol., with lllustratidksj 
Central Africa ; Egypt and the White Nile. 7s. 6d. 

India, China, and Japan. 7s. fid. 

Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spam. 7s. Get. 

Travels, in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. 7s. 6 d. 
Colorado. A Summer Trip. 7s. fid. 

After the War: a Southern Tour extefldifig from May, 1865, 

to May, 18fit^ By Whitlaw Reid, Librarian to thiiHoisae of Represen¬ 
tatives. Illifstrated. Post 8vo. price 10s. fid. 

Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. By Colonel R. B. 
Marey, I T .S A., Author of “ The Prairie Traveller." With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. price 12s. 


INDIA, AMERICA AND THE COLONIES. 


HE Great West. Guide and Hand-Bool? foi*'travellers, 

Miners, and Emigrants to the Western and Pacific States of 
America; with a new Map. By Edward H. Ilall. Is. 

Appleton’s Hand-Book of American Travel — The 
Northern Tour; with Maps of Routes of Travel and the principal 
Cities. By Edward II. Hall. New Editiyi. 1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. 



Twelve Years in Canterbury, New Zealand; with Visits to the 

other Pro a inces, and Reminiscences of the Route Home through Austra¬ 
lia. By Mrs. Charles Thomson. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. fid. 

Life’s Work as it is; or, the Emigrant's Home in Australia. By 

a Colonist. Small post 3s. fid.t 


Canada in 1864; a Hand-book for Settlers. By Henry T. N. 

Chesshyre. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6 cl. 

“ When a man has something to say he can convey a good deal of matter 
in a few uords k This book is but a small book , yet it 

that requires felling. The authors himself a settler, and knows what 
information is most necessary fo^ffiosc uho are about to become settlers." 
—Atheuacum. 

A History of the Discovery and Exploration of «Australia: or, 
an Account of the Progress of Geographical Discovery in that Con¬ 
tinent, from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. By th»*Rev. Julian 
E. Ten iso n Woods, F.R.G.8., &c. t &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 28s. 

Jamaica and the Colonial Office: Who caused fhe £risis ? By 
George Price, Esq. late Member of the Executive Committees of Go¬ 
vernors. 8vo. cloth, with a Plan, 5s. 

The Colony of Victoria : its History, Commerce, and .Gold 

Mining: its Social and Political Institutions, AowAto the End of 1863. 
With Remarks, Incidental and Comparative, ilpon the other Australian 
Colonies. By William Westgarth, Author of “ Victoria and the Gold 
Mines,” &c. 8vo. with a Map, cloth, *6$. 

Tracks of McKinlay and Party across Australia. By John Davis, 
one of the Expedition. With an Introductory View of recent Explore- 
tions. By Wm. Westgarth. With numerous Illustrations in chromo¬ 
lithography, and Map. 8vo. cloth, lfis. 
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The Progress and Present State of British India; a Manual of 

Indian History, Geography, aud Finance, for general use; based upon 
Dflirinl Documents, tarnished under the authority of Her Majesty’s 
«' feretory of State for India. By Montgomery Martin, Esq., Author 
ofV^‘ History of the British Colonies,” &t\ Post 8\o. cloth, 10s. Gd. 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller’s Observations on Cotton and 

Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. 9 By Frederick Law Olmsted. With Map. 2 vols post 8io. 
II. Is. | ( 

A History of^he llrigin, Formation,^ind Adoption of the Con- 
stitutiou of the l ulled States of Amenen, with Notice? of its Principal 
Framers. By George Tickuor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols 8 a o. Cloth, 1/. 4.5. 

The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and Institutions of the American People. By Francis 
Bowen. 8vo. Cloth, 14.5 

A History of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 
Hollana in 1 to the present time. By the late Uodcru k Flanagan, 
Esq , If'et ihcr of the Philosophical Society of New Honth Wales. 2 
vols 8vo. 24«. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 

Morris. ^7*., or separately, l.s (W each, aud Map, 38. 


SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 



DICTIONARY of Photography, on the Basis of 
. button’s Dictionary Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King's 
College, Editor of the “ Journal of Photography,” and 'Ihojnas 
Hutton, B 4, Editor of “Photograph Notes” bio with 
numeious Illustranons. 8.5. M. 

** The most impor*'/fit of the numerous boohs in tonne mm mill pin to- 
graph// v hich have issued from tht prt -a for s> tttal gnu \,—a hot-/, irhirh 
is calculated to /trove eminently i aluable and us*Jul to photograph* is ”— 
British Journal of Photograph} 

A History ol the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M. Field. 12mo. 
7s Gd. V 

The Structure of Animal Life. By Louis Agassiz. With 40 

Diagrams. ft\o. eloth, IOx. Gd. 


The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 

Kconorfty of the Hea and its Adaptations, jfs Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whttteA er there may be of general interest in its Com¬ 
mercial Uses oi Industrial Pursuits By Commander M F. Maury, LL 1). 
Tenth Edinon With Charts Post 8\o cloth extra, f»s. 

To Captain Maun/ ice arc indebted foi mu eh i ujnrm a fain—in deed, for 
all that mankind possesses—if the crust of the earth beneath the blue 
voters nf the Atlanta • and Pacific oceans. Hopelessly scientific u ould 
these subjects been the hand v of most men , yet upon rack and all of them 
Captain Maury enhs%t our attention , or charms vs mth explanations and 
theories , replete mth originality and genius. /Its ts indei/l a nautical 
manual, a hand-booh of the sea. wresting with fresh tuft rest every irai e 
that beats upon our shores, and it cannot fail to av al en in both sailors 
and landsmen a craving to knntr more intimately the secret'* of that u on- 
ib rfu> element. Tht good that Mauri/ has done in an aiming the. powers 
' of obsirratnn of tin lb-gal and Ah rcan tile Navies of England and America 
is incalculable."— Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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The Ivedge Anchor; or. Young Sailor’s Assistant, by William 

Brady. Seventy Illustrations. 8vo. ltte. 

Archaia; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural Histoxyfcf 

the Hebrew Scriptures By Professor Dawson, Principal of ftftGill 
College, Canada. Post 8vo. cloth, cheaper edition, 6s. 

Thu Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias I^iomis, LL.D. 

3rd Edition. Post 8% o. 7s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy' by the Same. 8vo. 

cloth. 8 a. W 

Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Rocks, 4 
Reduction oi Oies, and the Application of the Science to the Arts, with 
2<»0 IlliiHtr.it ion*. Desigmd tor the Use of Sm hooN and Colleges By 
James 1> Dana. A M„ Author of a •* System of Mineralogy.” New Edi¬ 
tion, reused and enlarged. 12ino. Hull houud, 7a. 6d. 

Cyclopediaof Mathematical Science, by Davies and Peck. 8vo. 

Sheep. I8a. 


TRADE, AGRICULTURE. ECTC. 



Villas and Cottages; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo. cloth. 12*. 

Bee-Keeping. By “The Times” Bee-master. Small post 

numerous Illustrations, cloth, os. 

“ Our Jr n ml the live-tu tester hiyffhr hnrtch of eiposition, and A nous 
hmr to till a story null: our and ahore u link, he tells a story so that 
thousands ran tahe a practical,and not merely a speculative interest in it 
— Times. 


The Bubbles of Finance : the Revelations of a City Man. Fcap 

8vo. fancy boards, price 2v. 6d. 

The Profits of Panics. By the Author of “ 'Aie Cubbies of 

Finance.” 12iuo. boards. 1a. 

Coffees A Treatise on iis Nature and Cultivation. With some 

remarks on tlie management and I'nrchiiM: of Coffee rotates. By Arthur 
K. W Luscelles. Post Svo. eloth, 2s. tW. 


The Railway Freighter’s Guido. Defining mutual liabilities of 
Carriers mid Freighters, and explaining system of rates, accounts, 
mvoiees, cheeks, booking, mid permits, nnd all other details pertaining 
to traffic inanugi incut. us sanctioned liy Acts of Parliament, Bye-laws, 
and General Usage. By J. 8. Martin. 12mo. Cloth, 2s, tid. 
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THEOLOGY. 



HE Origin and History of the Books of the New Testa- 

ment. Canonical and Apocryphal.) Designed to show what the 
Bible is not, what it is, and how to use it. By Professor C. E. 
Stowe. 8vo. 8 s. 6 d. With plates, 10s. 6d. 


“ The work exhibits in every page the stamp of untiring industry, per¬ 
sonal research, and sound method. There is such a tone of hearty earnest¬ 
ness , vigorous thought , and clear decisive expression about the boo ),, (hat one 
is cordially disposed to 'welcome a theological work which is neither Unitarian 
in doctriry/, sensational in style, nor'destructive in spirit.”— London 
Review. * 


*' The author brings out forcibly the overwhelming manuscript evidence 
for the books oft/u * New Testament as compared with the like evidence fur 
the best attested of the profane writers. . . . He adds these remarks . 

* / insert these extracts here because the Fathers had ways of looking at 
the books of the Bible which in our day hare nearly become obsolete, and 
which ought , in some measure at least , to be revived. The incredulity of 
our own times in regard to the Bible is due , not so much to the want of 
evidence as to the want of that reverence, and affection , and admiration of 
the which so distinguished the Christians of the early ages 

words in which we can heartily concur ."—Churchman 

“ Without making ourselves responsible for alt the writer’s opinions, par¬ 
ticularly on the question of inspiration , we have no hesitation in r* cording 
our judgment that this is one of the most useful books which our times have 
produced ."—Watchman. 

“ The book is wru ably written, and will be read with pleasure la/ ad, 
those who wish to find fi^sh arguments to confirm them in their faith ."— 
Observer. 


The Vicarious Sacrifice; grounded on Principles of Universal 

Obligation. By Horace Bu.shnell, D.D., Author of “ Nature and the 
Supernatural,” &e. Crown 8vo. Is. 


“ An important contribution to theological literature, wheth/r we regard 
the amount of thought wh\;h it contaiiV,, the systematic nature of the 
treatise , or the, practical effect of its teaching. . . . No one can rise 
from the study of his book without having his mind enlarged by its pro¬ 
found speculation, his delation stirred by its piety, and his faith established 
on a broader basis of thought and knowledge ."—Guardian. 

- wi*. Also by the same Author. 

Christ and His Salvation^fis. 

Nature and the Sapernattfh 1 . 3s. 6 d 

Christian Nurture. Is. *5d. 

Character of Jesus. 6 d. 

New If.fe. Is. (id. 


Work and Play. 3s. 6rf. 


The Latad and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn from 
the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land, 
by W. M. Tl^omson, M.D., twenty-five years a Missionary in Syria and 
Palestine. With 3 Maps and several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. c^oth. 1Z. Is. 

Missionary (Geography for the use of Teachers and Missionary 

Collectors. Fcap. 8vo. with numerous maps and illustrations, 3s. 6 d. 

A Topographical P'cture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co¬ 

loured. Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 31. 3s. 

TheXight of the‘World: u most True Relation of a Pilgrimess 

travelling towards Eternity. Divided into Three Parts; which deserve 
to be read, understood, and considered by all who desire to be saved. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1688. Beautifully printed by Clay on 
toned paper. Crown Bvo. pp. 593, bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 
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The Life of the late Dr. Mountain, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. 

cloth, price 105. Gd. 

The Mission of Great Sufferings. By Elihu Burritt. 12mot Ss. 

" Mr. Bi/rritt strikes this chord of sympathy with suffering in tonwthat 
make the reader's heart thrift within rum. But the talcs lie tells of the 
present age must not he allowed to leave the impression tUit we have sailed 
into an utopian period of a living and umi ersaf loreZboth of God and 
mum. Tht 1 / do prime—and it is a precious and chriTingwung, although not 
the most jaecious—that the present generation is promptly pitiful at any 
cost of self-sat rijire towards £t'i/s that if rea/liffens to he evils t disease and 
hunger, and cold and naheiMess. The book is a sm-cinign of powerful, 
heart-st irring^rriting .**—Guardian. 

“ This is a most valuable u orh on a subject of deep importance. The 
object t\ to show the aim and actum of great sufferings in the development 
of Christian faith amt of spiritual life —Obsener. 

Faith’s Work Perfected. The liise and Progress of the Orphan 
House* of Halle. From the German of Francke. By William L. 
Gage. Feap. 2s. tk l. 

A Short Method of Prayer; an Analysis of a WTtrkgs* entitled 

by Madame de la Mothe-Guyon ; by Thomas C Upborn, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdom College,U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittinghum. 12mo. doth. Is. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D.jHuntington, D.D. 

Crown 8vo. doth, 3.s*. 6 d. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 

complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2s 6 d. Supenoi 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. Sin. 4to. doth extra. 7s. ikl 

Dr. Beecher's Life and Correspondence: an Autobiography. 

Edited by his Hon. 2 ao 14. post 8\o. \v#h Illustrations, price 215. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro¬ 
fessor Uphuin. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Thml Edition, 7 a*. Gd. 

By the same Author. 

Life of Madame Catherine Adjpria; 12ino. cloth. 45. 6 d. 

The Life ot Faith, ami Interior Life. 2 vols. 5$. Gd. each. 

The DiMue Union. 7s. Gd. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

HEATON’S Elements of Internatumal Law. An 

entirely new edition, edited by 11. E. Daua, Author ol 
“ Two Years before the Mast,” &c. Royal 8vo. cloth extra 
305. 



History of the Law of Nations; by Henry ^Wheaton. LL.D 

author of the “ Elements of International' Law. *Roy. 8vo. doth, 315. 6 d 

Commentaries on American Law; t>y Chancellor Kent. Nintf 
and entirely New Edition. 4 A r ols. 8'o. call. 51. 55.; cloth, 4.1. 105. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D 
3 vola. 8vo. calf. 41. 4 s. 
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Treatise on the Measure of Damages; or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which goxern the Amount of Compensation m Courts of 
Justice. By Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
^ imperial 8vo. cloth. 31s. 6 d. 

Justice Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
St&tes. 2 Tols. 36,?. 

Justice Story’s Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments— 
Agency—Bills, of Kxehangc—Promissory Notes—Partnership—and Con¬ 
flict of Laws. 6 V(,\ Cvo. cloth, each 28.?. 

Justice Stoi»;’s Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols.. 8vo. 68.,.; and 

Equity Pleadings. 1 vol ttvo 81s. t id. 

W. W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion, greatly enlarged and reused. 2 tols. 8io. cloth, lids. 


FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

r, j. 



By Mrs. II. B. Hume. 3 vols. 

j tmmi'dmti ty 

a Domestic Novel. By a nett writer. 


Norwood. By Henry Ward Beecher. '• 3 tols. crown geo., 2d,. 
Other People's Windows. By J. linin Fristsdl. 2 tols. jmst. Sto. 

The Guardian Angel- a Botnanee. ,1’y the Author of “The 
Autocrat ol tile ltl-eukla-t ©table.” Sec-unl Edition. 2 tols. lust Sto. 
Ids. 

Toilers of the Sea. By Victor ITugo. Translated by W. Moy 
Thomas On ap edition. W itii engiat uigt trim oiigmal pictures lit 
- Dorc. Crown too. d, 

Bentmck’s Tutor: One op-,-\-e Family. By the Author of 

‘ 1 Lost .Sir Massiugberd," in 2 vols jiosl rto . Ids. 

I)r. Musprut*,’s Patients. By Dutlon Cook, Author of “ Paul 

Foster's Daughter ” t tol ju,.-t b\<> , j.nee Ht. 

Anne Jubgo, Spinster. By F. W. Rohinsou, Autlior of “ Grand¬ 
mother's Money.” :t tols. 2t.s, 

Passing the.TiiiSo. By Bianehard Jerrold. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

Marian Rookt*. By Ilenry Sedley. 3 tols. 24s. 

Sir Felix Foy, Bart. By Dutton Cook. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
The Trials of tie Ti^slgoUK. lit the same. 3 tols. 24s. 

Hobson’s Choice, by the suine Author. 2.s. 

A Mere Story. By the Atwhor of “ Twice Lost.” 3 vols. 24s. 

John Godfrey’s Fortunes. By Bayard Taylor. 3 vols. 24*. 
Hannah Thurston. By the same Author. 3 vols. 24s. 
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Entertaining and Excellent Stories for Young Ladies, 3s. 6 d. each, 

cloth, gilt edges. 

Helen Felton’s Question: a Book for Girls. By Agnes Wylde. * . 

Faith Gartncy's Uirlliood.' By Mrs. 1). T. Whitney. Seventh thon^rid . 
The Uu>worthy* Bv the sume Author, 'third Edition. 

A Summer in Leslie Uolilthw.ute’s Lite. By the same Author. 

The Masque at Ludlow By the Author of •• Mary Pojjbll.” New Edi¬ 
tion Small pr>ht 8\o. - 

Miss Biddy Frobisher, a Salt Water Story. B> the same Author Newr 
Edition • ^ 

Sehmieio; a Story of ltu.ly.AHv the same Author New Edition. 

The Join n il <OLa WuiUnt? Gentlow .anan. By a new A*tiioj§ New Edition 
The Shady Side and tin Sunny Side. By Country Castors’ Wives. 

Marian ; or. the Light of Some One’s, Home. By Maud Jeanne 

Franc. Small post Mo., o>. 

Ah", by the wi'n Author. 

Emil) « (’hoice. an Australian Tab* .*% 

Veiiuont Vale . or. Home Pirtmcs* »n Austinliii f>,s 

Thi* Slunlv Sid«‘ and lh< k Sunny Side. Two of New 

En«r!uud. By Countij Puxtoi** Wins Cloth,mlt edges, ;is. tW. 

“ Wnf'ti u tik gnat //•>" ri. mu 1 /'hssotn a i/tr/i and captivating tn- 
tinsi —an tuf>nsf o In h nhl in' , i' , t , i flu tnf/risf >>J ah ewiti mpiuttve 
limit t w Ml iv tiir.tiLt r /•Plan; i/i f' '."/nits a try itirr no pit/uiic; ivc 
It ish MU Jl t/nubs, ami i sjtn i.n'ty t.as fni'>l , * ‘ leti&ly u fi'i/oitr.” 

S.amlard. 

Female Life in I’rivm By a l’nson Matron. Fourth and 

cheaper eiliti.m . with a Phoiogr.iph hy pel mission, from the engraving 
o! Mi * 1 i \ r. .ulmg to the l’i foi.ci« m iBlti. 1 \ol. er. V\u , o,\ Cheup 

Edit ion, lam v hoards. IN i»t/ 

Myself and Mv lleUitit^. S.'nwilf Tlwmantl. With FrontsS- 

pin e on Mi 1 1 from a bv J.iiiu E. Milluiu, A.H A. Cr. 8v> ns. 

Ciu ap Edition, lam > boan^^’. t>i / . 

Tales for the Marines. By Walter Thornbury. it vols. post 

8\o Ills 

The Autocrat of the Broakf.ijWTable. By Oliver Wendell 

Holmes, LI..I) Popular Etlitnm, W. Illustrated Edition, ehouely 
pi luted, eloth extlU, ds. 

“ Hi/, a i.v/"iu. nbst rrafimi, hitnu nr, 1< ndrrniSs, <fnu jg fn the trickiest 
phu/ftthn ss lnm! anus*. tht pu./c B« hare m Itmu, trad a /nuuantcr 
hofik, or one t>> tfhii Ji in unuldnunt r<mli/i/ t cm) ”—Scotbiiijjp. 

The Vrofessor at the Breakfast Table. By (Diver Wendell Holmes, 
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FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON 


CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I wish it to bo clearly understood that thsse aro’the honest 
reminiscences of one retired from Government service— 
that many years of prison experience enable me to offer 
my readers a fair statement of life and adventure at 
Brixton and Millbank prisons, and afford me the oppor¬ 
tunity of attemp|ing to convey some faint impression of 
the strange hearts that beat—perhaps break, a few of them 
—within the high walls between them and general society. 
I am anxious to set about this task earnestly, and in a 
good spirit—I will “ nothing extenuate; ” I have no reason 
to “ set down aught in malice.” I have the party-feelings 
of no clique to*satisfy, no personal wrongs to f^pek to vin¬ 
dicate, and I am confident that the relation of these prison 
incidents can do no harm, and may, by God’s help, effect 
some little good. For 1^am not alone in my conviction 
that these stories of erring and mistaken woiien—fallen 
sisters, but still sisters, whom we have no right to cast 
aside or shrink away from—do in many cases prove that 
there is no estate so low but that the elements of the 
better nature are existent, and still struggling for the light. 
If I have no permission to make these papers public, it is 
simply for the reason that I have not sought it; my own 
impression of these documents, after a careful re-perus^l 
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of tlie same, is, that there is not a line that I shall in after¬ 
years regret that I have written, or that the directors ->f 
Government prisonsrwill, after due consideration, think 1 
■was not justilied in publishing. I have a few protests to 
mak^gainst prison rules an <5 discipline; I have only one 
appeal to urge in its proper f place on behalf of my o.wn 
hard-worked class ;*!' am not a woman with a mission or a 
grievance. From directors, governors, deputy-governors, 
chaplains, and lady-superintendents, the prison matrons, 
as a body, have nothing to complain of, and much kind¬ 
ness, and sympathy, and good feeling to be thankful for, r 
in the midst of the constant trial to their physical and 
mental powers. • 

I believe I offer, for the first time, a true and impartial 
chronicle of female prison life; the mystery that bus so 
long surrounded it, the official over-caution, there is no 
occasion for. The world is anxious to know, and has a 
right to know, the doings of its unfortunate and its mis¬ 
guided atoms;—shut from the society whoso laws our 
prisoners have outraged, they are not shut out from public 
interest, or the prayers of honest men and women. 

Whether I am fitted for the task, or have undertaken too 
much for my woman’s strength—whether I have said too 
much or tqo little—that world will fairly jufige me in good 
time. 

In those details of prison life which I am about to lay 
before the reader, I shall seldoip keep to the anonymous. 
In those (fuses where the feelings of prisoners who have 
been discharged, and are, perhaps, attempting a now life, 
might be pained by the introduction of their names herein, 

•■I have, of course, forborne publicity, and contented myself 
with fictitious cognomens; but where the truth reflects 
credit on the woman whose name may at present he asso¬ 
ciated with all that is vile—or where the truth with Fespect 
to some d8rk natures has no power to harm—cp’ where ■ 
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some diameters, well known to the public through the 
medium of the newspapers, pass again across these 
troubled pages—I have not scruplijfl to give real names 
and dates. I shall be attaining my own ends, and offerir*g a 
greater pledge of my veracity, by such a course. Prisoners 
[ would no more intentionally pain than prison officers; 
but from a suspicion of mere book-making, I am anxious, 
even at so early a stage, to disabuse the public mind. 

To. avoid book-making, therefore, I shall pass very 
lightly over the ground trodden by former writers on this 
subject. I shall not enter into any lengthy descriptions of. 
the prisons themselves; 1 will not forget tLo old copy¬ 
book admonition, “ Avoid vain repetitions.” My task, as I 
have already intimated, is to describe the life within the 
cells, not to write a history of the cells themselves; the 
incidents that evolve from prison duties, not the mere 
routine which those duties are. 

And* though the woof may be dark enough—for it is a 
story of dark places, and of the children of night—yet 
there will pass across its texture threads of a lighter hue. 
Prison matrons and prisoners have opportunities occa¬ 
sionally for smiling; and as the sublime, we are told, 
verges upon tlie ridiculous, so on the steps of tragedy— 
the faltcring,*shadowy steps of the tragedy of crimg—a 
little gleam of light falls here and there. It does not 
follow that the criminal nature of the deed which has 
brought upon the actors niaily years of penal servitude, 
adds a shade more deep or a despair more fitter to the 
strange outcasts and pariahs of whom this book will treat. 
There are women in our many prisons mourning over 
petty thefts, but there are murderesses to all outwalk 
appearance defiant, cheerful, and even light-hearted. 

In conclusion, and as my chief reason for writing this 
work, let me state that it is the humble officers of our 
female, convict prisons that have the greatest—nay, the 
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only—opportunity of estimating the true character of those 
whom they may have in charge. Directors may issue then- 
annual reports, the governors of prisons may write their 
ponderous tomes upon the Question, the chaplains may 
preach, and pray, and visit, t but their opportunities of 
judging fairly and honestly are few and far between, and 
they are misled and»deceived every week in the year. In' 
men’s prisons I believe it is the warder, and in female 
prisons I am convinced it is the matron, who alone have 
the power to offer a true picture of prison life. The 
matrons are in constant communion with the prisoners; 
seeing them not for a few minutes each in a daily or 
weekly inspection, but passing their lives in their midst; 
witnessing each minute some little slip of the mask which 
on visiting days the more cunning keep before their feel¬ 
ings ; and often remarking some weakness, or passionate 
outburst, or wail over the past, or little trait of character 
that speaks of the old and better times, which it is not 
part of a matron’s duty to report. 

Tor a matron’s duty is to report only offences against 
discipline; and even where the offence is trivial, much is 
looked over, and by some gentle-hearted prison authorities 
expected to be looked over, which even prison rules do not 
strictly countenance. And of that better aide to prison 
character which a matron has the greatest chance of 
observing, of that evidence of affection for some kind 
officer who has screened offenders from a trivial punish¬ 
ment, or lifes listened to some little story, in impulsive 
moments, about a mother, sister, brother, or child they 
loved once, the great report books utter not a word. 

«. The report books bristle with statistics, as the prison 
books with sins of omission ; Government can tell to a 
fraction the expenses of these large convict establishments 
—to a sailor’s shirt or a door-mat the amount of work 
performed in six months—to a man or woman the number 
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who attend chapel, or receive the sacrament, or are con¬ 
firmed by my Lord Bishop—but of the life within the out¬ 
ward life that Blue Books spjak of, qpd concerning which 
Parliament debates, there are no records kept. 

With a hope of supply in g*that void in my own humble 
fashion, of adding my scraj^ of information, gathered by 
a little observation and no small experience, I have com¬ 
piled this book. To those who would review it, I assert a 
right to consider this work as a simple statement of much 
that has happened in our Government establishments 
during the last nine years. I offer no ekeuse for that wjyit, 
of literary ability to put in their proper form—or rather in 
their most attractive form—those detaik which follow the 
present chapter. I trust I have the power to express 
clearly those thoughts which I wish to convey to the 
reader; and as to the artistic treatment of this work I am 
by no means anxious concerning it. I do not ask for any 
favour from rnv critics; I merely respectfully suggest that 
it is the matter, not the style, of the work, which deserves 
their chief consideration, and'that I have done my best to 
make that matter readable. * 

It is a faint record of that inner life to which I have 
recently alluded. I have not attempted to probe too 
deeply into tlfe strange workings of it, to see always sorrow 
and repentance therein, or to doubt in all cases the truth 
and honesty of those under lock and key. I have expressed 
my own convictions, ofjpn related my story, and left the 
comments thereon to my reader—I am in mafiy cases still 
perplexed as to the right motives and the true nature of 
those whose history I am about to relate. There is but 
one Book that can fully reveal the awful mystery of suah 
lives, that will one day tell the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth! 
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CHAPTER II. 
a prisoner’s reception. 

The most fitting commencement of my work will be to 
afford the reader some little idea of the manner in which 
a prisoner is received at Millbank Prison. 

Millbank Prison, or Millbank Penitentiary, needs no 
ve#y long description in this place—it has been already 
described by a more skilful band, and there are few of my 
readers who are hot aware that it is situated on the 
Middlesex side of the river Thames, and that it is a prison 
for male and female convicts. 

In charge of the female compartment arc assistant- 
matrons on probation, assistant-matrons, reception-matron, 
principal matrons, latterly a chief matron*—on whom the 
practical working of the prison really devolves, but to 
whom the credit is not invariably given—a lady-superin¬ 
tendent,' a deputy-governor, and a governor.* 

The arrival of female prisoners at Millbank is unfor¬ 
tunately almost an every-day occurrence—the great sea of 
crime is never still, and its waves are ever breaking against, 
the grim front of our penitentiary. When prisoners are 
not arriving from the county^gaols—from Gloucester, York. 
Stafford, &c.—they are coming direct from the Central 
Criminal Court, &c., with the sentence of the judge still 
ringing in their ears: or back from Fulham Refuge and 
Brixton Prison, where they have insulted officers or set the 

* Since writing the above, the governor anC deputy-governor of Mill- 
hank Prison have ceased to exerci.se any control in the working of the 
female portion of the prison. The sole superintendence is now vested in 
Miss Crosgrove, chief matron, vice Mrs. Gibson, now lady superintqgdent 
of the new Female Prison, Parkhurst, Isle of Wight. 
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rules of discipline at defiance, and so are returned to Mill- 
bank, where there is little association, a stricter silence, 
and work more hard. 

Of the prisoners who make their first appearance pn 
this sombre stage, I desire t8 speak in this place. 

The outer bell is rung, *he gate-keeper unlocks* and 
swings open the great gates, inner-gmted gates of iron¬ 
work arc unfastened by second gate-keepers, and the cab, 
or omnibus, or prison van, passes through to the door of 
the reception-room, where a matron is ready to hear from 
the custodian of the woman or women Ite or she may ha^e 
brought, the name, age, nature of the crime, and length of 
the sentence—all of which being duly entered in the 
register, the new arrivals are formally delivered over to the 
Millbank authorities. 

The first inexorable rule to which the new prisoner has 
to submit, and which is a trial that is always hardest to 
bear, is that of paving the hair cut. With a woman new 
to the rules, a comer who has not sat in that room before, 
with the scissors of Atropos snipping round her head, this 
operation is seldom performed without* a remonstrance. 
Women whose hearts have not quailed, perhaps, at the 
murder of their infants, or the poisoning of their hus¬ 
bands, clasp flieir hands in horror at this sacrifice of Jlieir 
natural adornment—weep, beg, pray, occasionally assume 
a defiant attitude, resist to the last, and are finally over¬ 
come only by force. Itjs one*of the most painful tasks of 
the prison, this hair-cutting operation—moreover, it is, in 
my own opinion at least, a test of character. 

One woman will be resigned to her fate on the instant, 
and, with a Socratic stoicism, will compress her lips, submit 
herself to the shears,»and march away to her bath after¬ 
wards in a business-like manner. A second will have a 
shivering fit over it, a third will weep passionately, and a 
fourth*will pray to be spared the indignity, and implore the 
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matron on her knees, to go to the lady-superintendent and 
state her case for her. 

Some women are f impressed with tire idea that coaxing 
will go a long way towards softening the matron’s heart, or 
at least obtain some relaxation of the rule, and permission 
to retain a greater length o ( f hair on their heads; and 
consequently bestow many “ my dears” and “ God bless 
you’s” on the operator. 

The greatest trouble in my experience of prison life was 
with an old woman of sixty years of age, and with about the 
same number of grey hairs on her head. She was an old 
prison-bird—had spent two-thirds of her life in confinement, 
and was as vain of her personal appearance as any girl of 
seventeen. 

“ No, Miss B.,” she said to the operator, after catching 
sight of the scissors, and drawing herself up with the 
haughtiness of a duchess—“ not this time, if you please, 
Miss B. It can’t be done.” 

But Miss B. replied it could be done, and was absolutely 
necessary to be done before the prisoner left the room. 

“ Things have 1 altered a little, Miss B., since I saw you 
last, I can assure you. You've no power to touch a hair of 
my head, nuim.’’ 

“How’s that?” 

“ If you please, mum, I’m married!” and the old woman 
regarded the matron with undisguised triumph. 

“ And what's that to do with it?—sit down—you really 
must sit down,” 

“What’s that to do with it!” shrieked the old woman, 
indignantly; “why, it’s my husband's hair now, and you 
flaren’t touch it, according to law. It belongs to my 
husband, not to me, and you’ve no right to touch it. Lord 
bless you, the Queen of England daren’t lay a finger on it 
now!” 

And the old woman’s staunch faith in the lawstof her, 
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country to protect her grey hairs, would, In any other 
place, under other circumstances, have been supremely 
ludicrous. Argument with her was, useless—she did not 
see that anything more was required after an expression qf 
her opinion—she would not object to the bath, because the 
law had nothing to say in th^ matter of baths to marfied 
women, but her hair couldn’t be touch#d by any mortal 
power. When she saw that the matron was totally 
uninfluenced by her eloquent expositions, she demanded 
to see the governor—he knew the law of England, of 
course ; and when her hair was cut to the statutable lengthy 
she vowed to make a full statement of the chse to the 
directors, on the next board meeting, an<J please put her 
name down to see those directors at once. Such an in¬ 
famous violation of the laws of her country she had never 
been a witness to in her time ! 

And strange as it may appear, the plea of marriage has 
latterly been very often urged by prisoners under the same 
circumstances. “ It’s my husband’s hair” has now be : 
come a constant reason why the rules of the prison 
should be waived in their particular cases? And when it 
is not urged as a plea, women, whom a repetition of crime 
has brought back to the old quarters, generally offer, as 
their first piece of information, that they have been married 
since their last incarceration. There is a peculiar craving 
to be considered an “honest married woman," and the 
husband, more often than otherwise, is alleged to be in the 
army—probably out of compliment to the military character 
of the governor and his deputy. 

There have been times, as I have already indirectly 
mentioned, when some woman, resisting all idea of. 
discipline, will stoutly maintain her determination not to 
have her hair cut. One woman, if my memory does not 
fail me, from Stafford gaol, persisted in scoffing at all 
‘jiersuasjye efforts of the matron, and replying thereto by- a 
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torrent of vituperation. Sho was a tall, powerful woman, 
with the face of a tigress, and the limbs of an athlete; and 
one glance was sufficient ( to convince the matrons in 
attendance that it was beyond their power to master her. 
On such occasions the guards on duty in the outer yards, 
or In the men's prison, are summoned to put the handcuffs 
on, while the necessary ceremony is gone through. In this 
case it required three men to secure her wrists whilst her 
hair was cut the requisite length, she struggling, and 
cursing, and swearing long after the operation was over— 

^even when she Was in her refractory cell, while the gas was 
burning feebly in the wards, the matron on night duty 
gliding noiselessly along the passages, and the clock in the 
yard chiming the early hours of morning. 

I can remember one prisoner delirious for a day and a 
night after the operation—the mortification of “ losing her 
hair,” or the impression made upon a nature more highly 
sensitive than ordinary, tending to that, unfrequent result 
She was a young fair Scotch girl, and her ‘‘Dinna cut my 
hair—oil! dinna cut my hair!” rang along the deserted 
corridors with a’plaintive earnestness. 

Still, in reality, it is not a barbarous ceremony; it is 
essentially necessary for cleanliness, and the hair is not 
cut to an ^ungraceful shortness. But the impression loft 
upon the prisoner's mind is not a pleasant one, and I am 
inclined to think that there are really a few who are more 
sullen, more doggedly 'obstipate, or more ferocious, 
according 1 'to their respective natures, from the moment 
they sec their locks of hair strewing the floor of the re¬ 
ception room. 

, Woman’s vanity, that regard for personal appearance 
which is inherent in most of us, I'suppose, does not grow 
less within a prison; at a more advanced stage, I shall be 
enabled to offer many curious illustrations of prisoners’ 
vanity, under difficulties which may be readily imagined. 
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A registry of name, a shortening of hair, a tepid bath, a 
change from the dress in wlych they are received to the 
brown serge, blue check apron, and m#slin cap of prison 
uniform, the key turned upon a cell in “ the solitary ward,' 
and “ one more unfortunate” il added to the list. 


CIIAPTElt III. 

ADA y’s ROUTINE. 

A day’s routine in Millbank Prison will eventually save me 
and the reader much troublesome iteration. It will afford 
a glimpse of the life that goes on day after day, year after 
year, there; that every-day, toilsome, wearisome life which 
women by their own misdeeds have brought upon them¬ 
selves. Taken as a class, female prisoners are not unhappy 
under the monotony; the liberty of passing to the outer 
world excepted, they are better off than those women 
consigned to the tender mercies of the poor-law guardians. 
They are more cared for, their health is more scrupulously 
regarded, their food is better, their task-masters are—if we 
may believe the*cruel reports ^hich shame us gs Chris¬ 
tians and fellow-men and women—more considerate and 
kind. 

Some day, when the Goigumment takes the case in hand, 
and workhouses as well as prisons are under its surveil¬ 
lance, so “ odious ” a comparison may not be drawn: but 
sad and certain it is that there are, in prison, advantages 
which are denied to the honest working-classes, who have 
come at' last to the “ Hdbse.” Two instances of a steady, 
persistent course of sin in women who preferred a prison 
and prison treatment to the workhouse, I shall be enabled 

offer is their proper place. 
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The day at Millbank begins at a quarter to six; the 
guard going off night duty ( in the yards rings up the 
prison, and by six, o’clock ( every prisoner is expected to 
Ve dressed and standing in her cell, ready to show herself 
to the matrons on duty in tll'e wards. 

At six o’clock the matrons and assistant-matrons pas-, 
down the wards.*unbolt each inner door, and fling it, 
back to make sure the prisoner is safe and in health. 
The cells at Millbank Prison are furnished with two 
doors,* the outer one formed of an iron grating, through 
^which the mat/on passes her arm to unbolt the inner. 
As a rule they are both secured at night: in exceptional 
cases the inner»one is left open, if the prisoner's health 
be delicate, or the surgeon or physician doubt the ven¬ 
tilation of the cell. The rattle, rattle of the bolts down 
the ward has a peculiar effect, and is the first sign of 
daily life. By that time the matron who has been on 
night duty has reported everything quift, or called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that there has been a “ break out ” in 
the night,—a noisy woman carried to the “dark" by the 
guards who have been brought in for that purpose,— 
a sudden illness, or the like. Life begins; a certain 
number of women are let out to clean the flagstones in 
the wardp, with a matron guard over 'them; a few of 
the best-behaved dust the matrons’ rooms, and make 
their beds. The cells bv this time are all cleaned and 
tidied, the bed is carefully folded up, the blankets, rug, 
shawl, aVid woman’s bonnet placed thereon, the deal 
table! polished, and the stones of the cell scrubbed. 

At half-past seven o'clock the cocoa is carried by one of 
- the women to each cell, and a pint of that liquid meted 
out lor the prisoner, by a matrott in attendance, together 
with a four-ounce loaf. Their breakfast finished, and the 
tin pint scrubbed and polished by the prisoner, who retains 

_ * At I.rixton Prison there ie hut one iron door to each tell. , , 
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it in her cell, the work of the day begins : the coir-picking 
for the new comers, or women who have not passed their 
probation stage, the bag-making, the leaking of shirts for 
the male prisoners, &c., &c. This work at Millbank is, 
carried on by each woman in*her separate cell, working 
silently, passively, and allowed fio converse with her felltfw- 
prisoners. At Crixton, where the rule isalcss stringent,— 
and where women, whose general conduct for ten months 
at Millbank has been sufficiently good, are removed—the 
work is carried on by two in association in the old prison 
cells, and in the wing, which portioh of the prison is also, 
:sed as a place of exercise for the women wheh the wet 
weather prevents the “ airing-grounds ” Ixjing used. 

At a quarter past nine the chapel bell at Millbank rings 
the prisoners to the morning service at a quarter to ten— 
each matron in charge of a ward being responsible for the 
number of women attending chapel, and the safe return to 
their cells after the service is over.* At half-past twelve 
o'clock water is served to the prisoners. At a quarter to 
one o’clock the dinner-bell is rung, and each prisoner 
provided with four ounces of boiled meat, half a pound of 
potatoes, and a six-ounce loaf. After dinner the cans are 
collected, and coir-picking, shirt-making, &c., proceed as 
before, only the Voices of the matrons breaking the stillness 
of the prison. One hour each day at Millbank is allowed 
for exercise in the airing yards, where the silent system is 
still enforced. A ward of wome*n is exercised at a time, 
with a prison matron in attendance. The prisdhers walk 
in Indian file round and round the yard, the matron keeping 
a careful watch on her flock of black sheep. This occupa¬ 
tion of the prison matron is one of the most tedious and 
monotonous of her daily life—shivering in her bearskin 

* At Brixton Prison there is also an afternoon service, which at Mill- 
"hank is dented to the male portion of the penitentiary. 
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cloak during the winter months, and struggling against the 
heat in the summer. 

For one hour these convicted women tramp unceasingly 
round the gravelled yard, muttering to each other when at 
the farthest distance fromtthe matron in attendance, and 
pissing her with demure j.looks, as though a thought of 
whispering in defiance of rules had never crossed their 
minds—plodding on in this mill-horse round for sixty 
minutes, with the matron at times nodding at her post. 1 
remember once, in the days of my hard sendee—and that 
it is a very hard sendee the next chapter will do its host, to 
prove—fading asleep over my charge, and going far away 
in my dreams tp the friends who were away from me in the 
country home I had quitted for that prison service. It was 
in the summer months, and there had been a restless time 
of it at Millbank—prisoners more obdurate, rash, and 
defiant, and therefore involving on prison matrons harder 
work and increased anxiety, Naturally, and very properly, 
an officer asleep at her post is liable to suspension from 
duty and a summons to Parliament Street, or, at least, to 
the governor’s 'quarters across the yard: and such might 
have been my own fate, had not one of the women in 
passing twitched me lightly by the shawl, and brought me 
back to consciousness, as the principal eiftered the airing- 
yard. 

It was a thoughtful action, and as it demonstrates the 
good feeling that is often experienced by a prisoner for 
the matron in attendance, I have ghen it a place here. 

After the hour's airing—that is, if the airing has not 
been already taken in the morning—the women return to 
■heir cells, and work again till half-past five, when the 
gruel is served into the “ pints ” «f the prisoners. When 
■he matron's tea is over in the mess-room, a few prayers 
ire read by a matron standing in the centre of each ward, 
:o that her voice can be heard by the prisoners standing af. 
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their doors of open iron-work. After prayers bach woman 
answers to a name from tlie list called out, and then work 
recommences—coir-picking, shirt and bag-making—till a 
quarter to eight, when the scissSrs are <!bllected ; reading, 
&c., is then allowed, till about^ half-past eight, when the 
prisoners proceed to make thmr beds. At a quarter *o 
nine o’clock the gas is turned out in t^ie cells by the 
matron from without, and it is supposed that the matron's 
duty is over for tire day, and that the prisoners rue in tlicii 
beds. 

There are a few deviations from this routine in Brixton 
Prison, hut it is scarcely worth while in a ho»k of this 
description to trouble the reader with them—especially as 
tire difference is not great. The hours are the same to 
to prisoners and prison matrons at Brixton as at Mill- 
bank. 

At nine o’clock in the evening the matron on night dutj 
makes her appearance, and begins her slow rounds of the 
prison, passing on£e an hour each cell, and ready at anj 
instant to report sickness or breach of discipline. 

Slow, weary hours of prison-service, arc these hours or 
night, duty ; pacing the dimly lighted wards, and listening 
for a breath or murmur that may be significant of one il 
at ease within the cells ; checking at times artful signals 
on the wall between one prisoner ami another, m*pausing 
perhaps, for company's sake, to whisper a “good night ” U 
some one as sleepless as herself? passing in due course tc 
, the “ dark cells ” away front the general prison, an*l looking 
in to make sure the woman who has been carried there foi 
breaking her windows, or tearing her blankets, or assaulting 
her officer is quite safe; listening, perhaps, to the will 
snatches of song that w^ll thence, and may personify tin 
screeching of some demon, vindictive and deliant, and witi 
no claim upon immunity—striving, perhaps, to reason witl 
her, and. being sworn at for her pains, or possibly, jus 
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possibly, if she be a favourite of the woman’s, persuading 
her to'be silent and to try to sleep. 

And so, from night till fnorning, to and fro, to and fro, 
Jike a restless spirit, or a spirit rendered restless by the 
shadows • of crime that n\\y haunt such places at such 
hours, wanders the matron^ till the daylight filters through 
the windows, an^. struggles with the flickering jets of gas; 
still the bell clangs in the outer yard, and the matrons, and 
sub-matrons, and principals wake to the business of another 
day. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PRISON MATRONS IN GENERAL. 

In my first chapter I spoKe of one appeal that I had to 
make on behalf of that hard-worked class to which I for 
many years belonged. Before passing to those prison 
incidents, interesting to all students of human nature, I 
think, it will be c necessary to allude to that class in general; 
to afford some little insight into the duties, trials, and 
responsibilities of prison matrons, and to get the some¬ 
what unpleasant task of appeal or protest over as speedily 
a% possible. 

Millbank Prison now contains forty-two matrons*—Brix- 
ton Prison about thirty-six. The daily average number of 
women {n Millbank is now about 478, and that at Brixton 
about 020. j- Therefore the proportion of officers to pri¬ 
soners at Millbank is as one to thirteen and one-tenth, and 
at Brixton one to seventeen. It must not be understood 

* The number of matrons here is less since the institution of the 
female prison at Farkhnrst. 

t On December 81st, 1860, there were 486 female convicts in Millbank 
Prison ; 625 in that of Brixton Prison. 
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from this that to every seventeen women there is one cus¬ 
todian at Brixton; amongst the thirty-six female officers, 
mentioned above, at Brixtbn, there are four principal 
matrons, and one chief matron, whose supervision is le^s 
confined to the prisoners thijn to the subordinate officers; 
and there are also to be deducted supernumeraries who arc 
engaged on “ flying missions ” about the prison, and to 
whom is not entrusted the charge of a ward. It is the 
ward officers who are answerable for the majority of the 
prisoners, and the proportion invariably stands as one to 
forty-five or fifty at Brixton, and one to thirty at Millbank. 
In case of an outbreak, the Brixton matrons do not stand 
so good a chance of immediate assistance as the female 
officers at Millbank; who have the warders of the men's 
prison within call. Brixton is exclusively a female prison, 
and, save one gate-keeper, a steward’s porter, a cook, an 
engineer, and two or three workmen, there is no assistance 
to be procured nearer than that of Brixton station-house, 
a mile, or three-quarters of a mile, lower down the hill.*' 
That, as a matter of common precaution, the staff of ma¬ 
trons should be increased, 1 think is evident enough; that, 
as a matter of common humanity, it should be at least 
doubled, I hope to prove as clearly ere the chapter ends. 
Were the female prisoners as capable—which they fortu¬ 
nately are not—of organizing plans for mutiny*and revolt 
as are the male convicts of our government establishments, 
there would be little chance for the matrons unfortunate 
enough to be on duty at "the time. That thero»are oppor¬ 
tunities to master the whole prison at times and seasons 
which would be inexpedient to mention here, I have no 
hesitation in asserting. 

* The surgeon, steward, and chaplain, even if their services could be 
obtained, live out of Brixton Prison; and there are three stewards' 
clerks and one superintendent’s clerk at work just without the prison, 
from ning till four. 
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Altogether, therefore, in Brixton and Millbank prisons 
there are generally some seventy-eight matrons, inclu¬ 
sive of principal matrons, andnn these young ladies I am 
anxious to awaken the reader^ interest and sympathy. 

The prison matrons are supposed to have in each case 
attaiised the age of five or six-agd-twenty years before enter¬ 
ing the service, although this rule is not rigidly enforced, 
and occasionally young fair faces that have not seen one- 
and-twenty summers appear in the ranks, to grow aged 
and careworn before their natural period. The prisons 
are no place for sjich innocent and inexperienced youth, 
“and within the last year 1 believe the directors have very 
wisely resolved to enforce more strictly the rule alluded to. 

The matrons, as a body, are intelligent, well-educated, 
earnest young women, cliieily from that class which has 
seen better days and known happier times; most of them 
in my experience had some sad story to tell of early 
orphanage, of improvident speculations that brought a 
family from affluence to beggary—of widowed mothers 
or sick sisters to support—a few, of husbands who died 
early, and left tlj,em in the world with little children to 
work for in some way 01 other! Now and then a lady’s- 
maid, recommended by a mistress who has a friend on the 
direction, or in the lady-superintendent; passes muster,- 
becomes one of the staff, and is often as well-educated, and 
makes as good a Government servant, as the rest; and 
even by some means which are unaccountable, an illiterate 
being will occasionally work her way in, and confuse mat¬ 
ters a little with ill-worded and ill-spelt reports. But the 
last is a rare exception now, and the majority are as here¬ 
tofore described. 

The advantages of a service of this kind to respectable 
young women are not to be lightly disregarded, notwith¬ 
standing that the duties are arduous, and the prisoners not 
die most cheerful or refined society. An assistant-matron 
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enters the service at a salary of thirty-live pounds per 
annum —from which salary is deducted three-and-fourpence 
a month for the uniform dress—and rises one pound a 
year. In ease of promotion to matron, an event likely,to 
occur in the course of thr|ie or four years’ service, the 
salary is forty pounds pery annum, with an increase of 
twenty-five shillings each year; and iij the event of rising 
to the post of principal matron—far from an impossibility 
before ten years’service is concluded—the salary is fifty 
pounds per annum, with a yearly increase of one pound 
ten shillings. Encouragement to persevere in their duties 
is freely offered to these Government servants, and a lite 
pension awaits them at the end of ten years’ service. 

All this is indisputably land and considerate, and stirs 
up a fair amount of emulation and perseverance amongst 
the female officers: promotions are not few and far be¬ 
tween, and by the directors in particular, much kindness, 
and even gentlemanly eourtesy, are exhibited. This is the 
obverse of the medal; it is only by a little miscalculation 
and shortsightedness that the reverse —to be presently 
alluded to—tends to mar so much of what is really well- 
meant. A clever officer rises more rapidly than her con¬ 
temporaries, promotion going by merit in many cases, in 
lieu of seniority of service; and there is an instance on 
record of one assistant-matron rising from the fowest stage 
to that of deputy-superintendent. And it is but fair to 
state here, that never were honours more justly awarded, 
or borne with more humility, than in the case ofJVIiss Annie 
Cook Dyer, late deputy-superintendent of Millbank Peni¬ 
tentiary. As a deputy-superintendent, she was a favourite 
with prisoners and officers: she made few enemies and 
many friends. Her ideas of discipline, and her methods 
of carrying them out, were those of a woman of genius— 
the right woman in the right place. That she is ignorant 
—and will ever remain ignorant—of the writer of this work, 

c 3 
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lends me to speak more warmly of one to whom the comfort 
of the prisoners, and the friendship and respect of the pri¬ 
son matrons, were the first considerations. Still Miss Dyer 
fo^ras the one exception to the rule which stops promotion 
ut the new post of chief matron—lately instituted at Mill- 
bank*'—and leaves the posts cf deputy-superintendent and 
lady-superintenden^ to be filled from without by lady 
friends of the direction.* 

Why these posts should be filled from without, when 
there are in the ranks prison matrons, many peculiarly 
q u alified by experience and long service for the higher 
positions, I hm at a loss to say. The experiment was tried, ! 
and was not a failure ; and though each deputy and lady- 
superintendent now in office has been wisely chosen, and 
has shown no small aptitude for the onerous post, yet it is 
scarcely fair to those who have struggled step by step for 
some ten or twelve years, to be told that Government has 
no further honours to award, and that strangers must take 
the place to which experienced officers have, in my opinion, 
a more legal claim. Still this is *not my grievance—I 
never expected to grasp the golden apples hanging so high 
up in the tree, and I suppose it is not in the nature of a 
Board of Direction to turn a stem countenance to all 
friendly applicants for the high places in its .gift. 

The mafion’s duties—and to be general, I shall speak of 
assistant-matrons and matrons under that collective title— 
may be easily imagined by aid of my attempt to sketch a 
day of prison routine in the preceding chapter. Their 
extra duties I will take another opportunity of alluding to. 
Their hours are from six in the morning till nine in the 
evening, and very often till ten, three times in the week; 
on alternate days from six a.m. to, six r.M. ; the interim 

* Miss Dyer was really superintendent of Mill bank, there being in her 
time no higher female officer. 
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between six p.m. and ten being left to their own disposal, in 
or out of prison. There is,a “Sunday out" occasionally, 
and during the year there are* fourteen days’ holiday, from 
which are deducted those davs of sick leave, which lire 
unfortunately not few and iw between—the hours being 
long, and the service arduouf. Against these long hours I 
have my protest to make, and I earnestly and humbly 
appeal to those who have the power to alter them—for the 
better management of the prison, and the sure working of 
its complex machinery—to do that justice to a class striving 
honestly and energetically in the service of the t State. 

It is not a great while since a novelist directed attention 
to our daily work in the pages of a weeRly periodical—the 
first effort of a stranger to ameliorate the condition of 
female servants in Government employ. The effort was 
marred by his statement that prison matrons worked six¬ 
teen hours a-day, when in reality there was a difference of 
half an hour between his statement and the truth. This, 
of course, applied to common days, when there is nothing 
to excite the prison, or demand extra attention on the part 
of its officials. The hours on duty are from six a.m. to 
nine i*.m.. as already mentioned; in addition there is a 
quarter of an hour for dressing in the morning, also a 
.piavter of an hour after duty for arranging aiPklittie mat¬ 
ters connected with the business of the ensuing day. 
Itcckoniug fifteen and a half hours’ duty three days in the 
week, and twelve and a half on alternate days, an average 
of fourteen hours a-day is obtained; too much labour— 
and such labour!—for any woman not blessed with an 
undue amount of robustness and muscular power. 

A few more matrons on the staff at Millbank and Brixton 
Prisons would obviate? this unnecessary slavery, and not 
add a costly item to the balance-sheet of prison government. 

I am assured it would be a saving in the end, for some of 
tl'.e best officers in the prison fall ill after four or five years’ 
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service; some break vp and die, and their places being 
hard to fill, time is lost in teaching the new assistants who 
arrive and are put upon probation. Fourteen hours a-day 
fol seven days in the week —for Sunday is not a day of rest 
to prison matrons, save whe'i it is a Sunday's leave of 
absence*'—fourteen hours aWlay, Christian ladies and 
gentlemen, of unceasing vigilance, with a mind ever strung 
to its highest degree of tension, and a body that is ex¬ 
pected to be ubiquitous. Of the extra duty of removing a 
prisoner to a refractory cell—of the extra attention likely 
-* ) be bestowed upon a matron by a vindictive prisoner, in 
the shape of a pewter pint on the back of the head—of the 
nights when the past day’s excitement, like the Thane of 
Cawdor, “ murders sleep”—of the sudden rousings by the 
night officer, to see to a woman in some particular ward to 
which the matron belongs, I say nothing; events foreign 
to a day’s routine happen almost every day, and they add 
to the fatigue and anxiety of these constant workers. Say, 
however, that only fourteen hours a-day are expected of a 
prison matron—and that an increase thereto is a glaring 
exception to the rule—is the rule just, humane, or politic? 

I have seen women off duty on the twelve hour nights 
fling themselves exhausted on their beds too tired to take 
advantage,of the fresh air outside, which they are at libcrty 
to seek; I have known young women enter full of health 
and strength, and depart from the service in a few years, 
aged and anxious-looking, with no strength left for any new 
employment; I have known others die. It is a service 
that makes its officers old before their time, and under¬ 
mines their constitution ; it calls for reformation; it must 
obtain it in good time, if those who have suffered will only 
honestly speak out. It is like no other service under 
heaven; and a little thought amongst the Directors— 


Matrons are on duty on Sundays from seven a.m. till ninfe p.m. 
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thoughtful and kind-hearted men too !—one little dash of 
the pen from the Secretary of State, and the Exchequer 
would be but a few hundred, pound .'j poorer in the year, 
these Government employees spared much ill-health, ifnd 
the Government itself benefited by their longer service and 
their greater energy. * 

It, is the worst of principles—it is the most cruel as well 
as the most mistaken policy—to overwork a faithful ser¬ 
vant; and particularly when these servants are women who 
for divers reason have chosen an ungrateful profession, are 
interested in it, and anxious—too anxious—to do the 5 '- 
very best. If Prison Directors, or Government, or the 
High Court of Parliament, would but* do the very best 
towards them also! 

Lying before me at the present time is a pile of reports 
of prison authorities, governors, physicians, surgeons, 
chaplains, &c,, of Brixton and Millbank, to the Secretary 
of State; reports^ranging from 1855 to I860. 

Throughout all these reports is evident a timidity to 
enter upon any topic that suggests extra expense. There 
are compliments for those who conduct? the prison with 
economy, and a careful governor stands an excellent chance 
of becoming a director. There is only one suggestion to 
increase the staff of prison matrons throughout all these 
dry volumes of facts and figures,—skeletons of prison life, 
with no flesh and blood to make them living, breathing 
truths; and that suggestion, to his credit be it recorded, 
comes from the Rev. J. H. Moran, Chaplain'of Brixton 
Prison, in his report for 1859. Governors, superin¬ 
tendents, even physicians and surgeons, are all silent on 
this subject, and, as a natural result, Government is 
apathetic. 

“I think the staff.of officers is small,” the chaplain 
writes; “ and I venture to observe that if the number could 
be inergased it would be a great advantage.” This is fol- 
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lowed by a half apology for mentioning the matter to the 
Directors in Parliament Street. 

No notice has beep taken p'f this suggestion, and prison 
matrons still come and go with great rapidity. There is 
some little awkward at temp), to account for these seces¬ 
sion's ; of course there are bther causes besides illness, 
distaste for the arduous service, &c„ that thin the ranks of 
prison matrons—some have been on probation, it must be 
understood—but the chief reason is always wanting. In 
one report it is alleged that the resignation of so great a 
number as twelve 1 matrons in one year was “ for reasons 
affecting the ir particular convenience, unconnected with 
the exigencies of the public service!’’—a strange excuse for 
so wholesale a resignation. 

The matrons of prisons are not of the grumbling order, 
however. There is not one of my old companions, or of the 
new staff which has followed the old one, that is aware of 
my intention to speak here in their defence. The hours 
are known before they enter the service; and woman is 
sanguine and impulsive, and will not shrink at any task 
before her. A situation is wanted—a situation that has 
many advantages is offered—and if it required twenty-four 
hours’ service, instead of fourteen, there would be the same 
ru^h of eager applicants. 

And in the midst of it all, despite their arduous labours 
—sometimes their failing health—it is pleasant to see the 
good feeling existing amongst the female officers: to 
witness the lasting friendships that are formed between 
them, and the entente cordiale that almost universally pre¬ 
vails. There are little “ tiffs” at times; a question of 
supremacy now and then, some officer asserting her 
superior dignity with a burlesque majesty that has even 
its good-tempered side; but there is, on the whole, much 
love amongst them, as is natural with young women bom 
with loving hearts. I could tell many a story illustrative 
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of their warm affections —of their tenderness, iove, and 
care in sickness and in health—that would interest the 
reader, but it is not the task f ^iave se^myself, and prison 
matrons as a rule will flit but lightly through these pages* 
women made of sterner stuff jliave to play their troubled 
parts in the foreground of thi'shadowy prison life. 

Still it is as well that the world should know that these 
useful, humble servants are doing its hardest and most 
unthankful work; rewarded for their care of, and often 
their intense interest in, the prisoners, by an ingratitude 
. that from such women it is but natural to expect. The 
matrons are cheerful over their tasks; the meetings at the 
mess-room table are friendly reunions that contrast vividly 
with the darker side of their official position—and bright 
faces, new to prison life, take the place of the old servants, 
who have left from choice, or from illness, or to get married. 

They are willing servants—faithful, energetic, and 
thoughtful. Shojild they be worked too hard, or taken 
too much advantage of ? 


CHAPTER V. 

PBISONEKS IX GENERAL. 

I should be sorry to cast any undue romantic interest ^ver 
the characters of female prisoners, although it will be pre¬ 
sently my duty to direct a little attention tfl certain of 
these women whose lives have had as much romance in 
them as most people’s. And, indeed, that is not to be 
wondered at, when it is considered what a tempest-tossed 
life a woman’s must‘have been, to have brought her to 
this dark estate. 

But they are not all heroines mourning over the error 
of the# ways, and the faltering, downward steps that led 
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them to an abyss of crime, and left them there—albeit 
they may all be women we can pity. 

Charles Dickens^ in one /if his Christmas works, asserts 
gloquently that, however low they may have fallen, they 
grasp still in their hands some tufts and shreds of that 
unfenced precipice from wfcich they fell from good, and 
that not to pity*,them is to do wrong to Heaven and 
man, to time and to eternity. And it is even possible— 
however deceptive outward appearances may be—that they 
all retain in their memory some fragmentary yearnings for 
the better past, 'the brighter days of their innocence and, 
"youth. Bht to see some of these women hour by hour, 
and listen to them in their mad defiance, rage, and blas¬ 
phemy, almost constrains one to believe that they are 
creatures of another mould and race, bom with no idea of 
God’s truth, and destined to die in their own benighted 
ignorance. 

As a class, they are desperately wicked,—deceitful, crafty, 
malicious, lewd, and void of common feeling. With their 
various temperaments, there are various way of humouring 
them into obedience, and sometimes a chance of inducing 
them to act and think judiciously; but it can be readily 
imagined that all the vices under the sun are exemplified 
in these hundreds of women, with but a sparse sprinkling 
of those virtues which should naturally adorn and dignify 
womanhood. 

‘ ‘ For men at most differ as Heaven and earth, 

But women, worst and best, as Heaven and hell.” 

asserts our greatest living poet; and no two lines, I fear, 
are more true to human nature. 

In the penal classes of the male prisons there is not one 
man to match the worst inmates of our female prisons. 
There are some women so wholly and entirely bad, that 
chaplains give them up in despair, prison rules prove 
failures, and punishment has no effect, save to bring the 
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prisoners to “death’s door,” on the threshold of which 
their guilty tongues still curse and revile, and one must let 
them have their way, or see ti^m die. # Some women are 
less easy to tame than the creatures of the jungle, and on<» 
is almost sceptical of believing that they have ever known 
an innocent childhood or a bAtcr life. And yet, straifge 
as it may appear, these women are not #al ways in for the 
worst crimes ; there are few, if any, murderesses amongst 
them ; they have been chiefly convicted of theft after theft, 
accompanied by violence, and they are satanically proud 
of the offences that have brought them within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the law. * 

In the prison the teaching that should have begun with 
the women in their girlhood is commenced, and exercises, in 
a few instances, a salutary influence; but ignorance,—deep 
besotting ignorance,—is the characteristic of almost every 
fresh woman on whom the key turns in her cell. It keeps 
our prisons full, ojir judges always busy. Three-fourths of 
our prisoners before their conviction were unable to read a 
word, had no knowledge of the Bible or what was in it, had 
never heard of a Saviour, and only remembered God’s name 
as coupled with a curse. Seme women have been trained 
up to be thieves, and worse than thieves, by their mothers— 
taking their lessbns in crime with a regularity and a persis¬ 
tence that, turned to better things, would have made them 
loved and honoured all their lives. They have been taught 
all that was evil, and the evil tree has flourished and borne 
fruit; it is the hardest task to train so warped and distorted 
a creation .the right and fitting way. Praise be to those 
hard-working, unflinching prison chaplains who strive their 
utmost, and are not always unsuccessful; who have 
occasionally the true repentance of one sinner to counter¬ 
balance the ninety and nine who scoff at all contrition, and 
do not, will not understand, to use their own terms, “ what 
the par%ons drive at.” 
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One of the most embarrassing positions for a well-edu¬ 
cated prisoner—a lady thief or swindler—is to mix with 
these ldnd of woinpn. It fs an additional torture to her 
punishment, for which she is wholly unprepared. They 
do not understand her or -her ways; at Brixton Prison, 
where there is association, they will sometimes shun her. 
There are times aven when, singularly enough, they taunt 
her with education. “ You was larnt better than us, and 
shouldn’t ha’ come here,” I heard a woman say onco. 
Cleaning their cells and scrubbing the stones appear the 
hardest trials. O dear! ” a lady prisoner said once 
over this kind of labour, “ will this do, miss—or shall I 
try to scrub a littje harder? I think 1 can! ” 

To hear some of the prisoners' excuses for their appear¬ 
ance in prison would almost induce one to believe in that 
disease of kleptomania which has been lately talked about 
—or in some familiar demon or tempter, as in the old 
books of James’s time, constantly at these poor creatures’ 
elbows, to suggest the profitable nature of sin, and the 
vanity of all that is upright and honourable. A returned 
worn an-*-that is; a woman who has been let out on her 
ticket of leave, and has forfeited it by her misconduct—or 
who has been reconvicted, perhaps under a false name— 
always asserts that it wasn’t to be avoided, 'somethwy made 
her seek out her old pals, or steal her neighbour’s goods 
again. 

“ I did try very hard, miss,” she will sometimes say to 
the matron who may be interested in her; and if she 
believes in that interest, the matron has more power over 
her and more influence with her than the chaplain. “ I 
did try very hard, but it wasn’t to be. I was obliged to 
steal, or to watch some one there’ was a chance of stealing 
from. I did try my best, but it couldn’t be helped, and 
here I am. It wasn’t my fault exactly, because I did try, 
you see, miss! ” 
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There are other prisoners not so frank*—and these 
prisoners form the majority—who stoutly maintain, to the 
last, their innocence of the crime for which they are incar¬ 
cerated. However indisputable may hale been the proofs 
alleged against them, they are always ill-used unfortunates, 
who have been made the victims of a foul conspiracy fo 
place them “in durance vile.” They will assert these fab¬ 
rications to chaplain, superintendent, matrons, and to each 
other, with a cool effrontery that no facts can diminish, and 
will quarrel upon the point amongst themselves occasion¬ 
ally. And though each is firm to her own story, she 
believes not a word of anybody else’s—“ that Ball—or that 
Matthews—was always such a liar! ” 

Of the vanity and the mischievous trick’s of prison life 
1 will not speak in this chapter ; they exemplify so many 
singular traits of character that they deserve to be treated 
at greater length than this discursive summary can possibly 
allow. It is sufficient to say here that the majority of 
women are inordinately vain and incorrigibly mischiev¬ 
ous. • 

The most trying ordeal for all prisoners _is that of pro¬ 
bation at Millbank—the silent system, as it may almost be 
termed. That it is simply impossible to make the female 
prisoners conforjgi to strictly silent rules, or to any rules, 
for a length of time, all officers of female prisons will beJr 
me out in; there is a restlessness and excitability in the 
character of these women, that makes the charge of them 
infinitely more of a labour and a study than thejmanage- 
ment of treble the number of men. 

The male prisoners are influenced by some amount of 
reason and forethought, but the female prisoner flies in 
the very face of prudence, and acts more often like a mad 
woman than a rational, reflecting human being. Those 
who are cunning enough to carry on, by signs, and looks. 
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and tapping? on the wall, a correspondence with their 
neighbours, are less refractory than those of less experience 
in evading prison rales. ,1* have known many women, in 
^defiance of a day hr two’s Dread and water, suddenly shout 
across the airing yard, or from one cell to another, with a 
ncise all the more vehemerf, for the long restraint to which 
they had been subjected; and such a proceeding, if remon¬ 
strated with, is generally followed by a smashing of 
windows, and a tearing up of sheets and blankets, 
that will often atfect half a ward with a similar mania, 
if the delinquept is not speedily carried off to refractory 
quarters, i 

It has been long observed that the force of example, in 
the matter of “ breakings out,” is sure to be strikingly 
exemplified; that for the sake of change even, and for that 
excitement which appears to be part of their being, with¬ 
out which they must go melancholy mad, two or three 
women will, in a quiet, aggravating manner, arrange, for a 
systematic smashing of windows, and tfearing of sheets and 
blankets.* 

I have even, known women address their matrons in a 
Style similar to the following : 

“Miss G., I'm going to break out to-night.” 

“ Oh! nonsense—you won’t think of apy such folly, I'm 
rfure.” 

Persuasion is generally attempted first, as a “ breaking 
out ” disturbs a whole prison for a day or two. 

“ I’m pure I shall, then." 

“What for?” 

“ Well, I’ve made up my mind—that's what for. I shall 
break out to-night—see if I don't.” 

“Has any one offended you, or said anything?” 

“ No—no. But I must break out. It’s so dull here. 
I’m sure to break out" 
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“ And then you’ll go to the ‘ dark.’ ” 

“ I want to go to the ‘ dark,’ ” i^lie answer. 

And the breaking out often # occurs as promised; the 
glass shatters out of the \vindo4 frames strips of sheets 
and blankets arc passed through or left in a heap in the 
cell, the guards are sent for, an^L there is a scuffling, and 
lighting, and scratching, and screaming that Pandemonium 
might equal, nothing else. • 

These “ breaking-out women ” are naturally the most 
difficult class to deal with—as already observed, severe 
measures elfcct but little good, and any humouring, or sign 
ok fear, gives the woman the mastery at once. is here 
the superintendent's judicious care is required, and the 
gentle but lirin remonstrance of an educated woman often 
produces a good impression upon the listener. It has been 
observed by Sir Joshua Jebb, in his report for 1850, that 
“ the most refractory prisoner is not of necessity the wor.-t 
woman," a remark which is erroneously attributed to Mrs. 
Gibson by a writer in the Cvrnhill Magazine, who asserts 
that it is the exact converse of what lie has heard from 
sagacious men in all prisons, and from Mr. Partridge, Sec¬ 
retary of the Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society.] 

Still, though it does not follow that the most refractory 
woman is the worst character of the penal class, yet there 
are some of the worst women amongst that r^unbeM 
According to my own idea, there are two classes of rel'rac- 
toiy women—if not more. There is a sullen, dogged, vin¬ 
dictive prisoner, who nurses her fancied wrongs and breaks 
out on principle, and from whose resolution no prayers or 
protestations will distract her ; and there is the liery-tem- 
pered “ refractory," who, taking offence at a sharp word, or 

* If a matron really ln'liovcs,tlie woman's determination to break out, 
the prisoner is taken to the “ dark ” at once. 

+ Cornhi/l Magazine for June, 1861. Article—‘ ‘ English Convict 
System,” page 7:16. 
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when smarting under a sudden sense of injury or jealousy, 
goes madly to work at everything breakable and tearable 
within range at the moment. The latter nature, which is 
quick to resent offence, ismften as quickly sensible to kind- 
ness, and, therefore, a kind and judicious treatment will 
frequently exercise a vast; amount of good. Still such 
treatment must be of the most delicate kind, and, above 
all, favouritism must be avoided, for, in studying her too 
much, fifty others will fall away, or seek to render them¬ 
selves bad imitations of her. Also, they are keen observers 
and great mimics, these prisoners, and are not slow to 
profit by any ruse that will promote their interests—advance 
them nearer to the second and first class, take them to 
Brixton, make them “badge-women’’ and ‘•kitchen- 
women,” or add a little more to the “ gratuities " which 
are waiting for them when their term of service has ex¬ 
pired. The breakings out are not always instances of 
“violent ebullitions of temper,” but are actuated by a 
craving for change—if that change he even to the dark 
cells—or for anything that will tend to relieve the mono¬ 
tony of existence. Occasionally at Millbank, in troublous 
times, when the dark cells are known to be already occu¬ 
pied, women will break their windows, strike, or attempt 
to strike, their officers, for company's sake, knowing that 
they nv-.st have a companion for a day or two ; and a com¬ 
panion, even with bread and water by way of diet, is better 
than silent existence under separate confinement. 

The dark cells have been long secretly acknowledged 
failures, and a fitting and proper punishment foi these 
troubled spirits might be thought of with advantage. Con¬ 
finement in these cells is an objectionable punishment, it 
affects the prisoner’s health; it has never worked any 
good, and it has done much moral, physical, and even 
mental injury. It has always appeared, in my eyes, a relic 
of the old barbarous times, the little-minded stylo of 
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punishment, as childish in one sense as ft is cruel in 
another. 

There are women more difficult to manage than those 
refractory prisoners; cunning and treacherous women* 
ever on the alert to take a matron off her guard, or lead, 
another prisoner into trouble* These are the sly, cnrfty 
natures, that have no good feelings to worked upon— 
that may he observant of all prison rules for years, and 
then attempt the life of any one to whom they have long 
borne a grudge—women with murderous thoughts, who 
will hide scissors, or jagged pieces of .stone, that very 
\n\ steriously iind their way into the prison? and are 
surreptitiously used by the women to clean the flagstones 
in the wards. The prisoners are quick to take advantage 
of new ollicers, and lay traps to lead them into some 
minor breach of rules—involving a fine of half-a-crown or 
five shillings, and occasionally summary dismissal from 
the service ; women with the cunning of him who deceived 
our mother Eve. 

Then there are the flighty women; the half mad or the 
wholly mad, who require some careful observation to make 
sure that, they are not acting, and who are at last taken 
away to Eisherton Ast lum, and are heard of no more. 

Jt may he remarked, as a curious fact, that the prisoners 
are always the most ill-behaved at Christmas time.* During 
my stay at Hrixtou Prison, it was remarkable that the daik 
cells were always full on Christmas-day. 1 have often 
wondered whether there were any past associations con¬ 
nected with that time, to render the mind restless and 
excitable. 

As an instance of some rough sense of justice and good 
feeling amongst the general body of female prisoners, the 
following incident, that occurred at Mill bank Prison, some 
time since, may be considered interesting :— 

At Millbank the rules are stringent, and, it may be 
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frankly confessed, not always rigidly observed. Little 
variations on the original rules have gradually crept in, 
and become almost f rules i^ themselves—now and then the 
Variations are improvements upon the original idea, and so 
are tacitly allowed to stand. Each matron, it must be 
un'lerstood, selects a well-b£-haved prisoner, for a week or 
fortnight, to attend to her own private room in the ward; 
and this woman is changed for a second, third, or fourth, 
according to the turn. Much trust is placed in the 
prisoner, and very often there is much good faith between 
her and the matron. It has often happened that a careless 
officer has left her drawers unlocked, a little trinket, ring;' 
brooch, or ear-ring on her toilet table, and these acts of 
forgetfulness are more often the occasion of illustrating 
the prisoner’s honest service than otherwise. Occasionally, 
of course, a brooch or ring disappears, and is heard of no 
more; but, as a rule, it is pleasant to add that anything 
readily purloinablo is generally left untouched by the 
woman in attendance. There are some women so tho¬ 
roughly honest in this respect that they may be implicitly 
confided in. • 

Naturally, then, the matrons have their favourite women; 
and in the instance to which I allude a woman had been 
kept a longer time than usual in attendance, to the chagrin 
of other prisoners as anxious for a little variety to their 
occupation, if not as equally deserving. Strangely enough, 
however, it was not a prisoner who reported the matron, 
but a new and very inexperienced assistant-matron, anxious 
to demonstrate to the authorities her knowledge of the 
rules—possibly her sense of what was strictly just.* The 
matron was summoned before the goternor of the prison, 

* Strictly speaking, the assistant-matron (lid not report this breach 
o£ the rules, but the discussion which arose therefrom between her 
anil her superior officer. Thus the facts of the ease as stated came to 
light. 
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an<l suspended from office for a certain period—a sentence 
that, appearing to the fair delinquent extremely harsh and 
oppressive, considering her ftljence but the infraction of a 
rule that had long been “ more honoured in the breacti 
than the observance,” led to her impetuous resignation of 
an appointment which she liTid filled for some years frith 
tact and judgment. The resignation .was accepted, the 
matron quitted the prison, and the story circulated amongst 
the prisoners with that celerity which has often perplexed 
the authorities as to their means of information. The 
matron who had departed was a favourite among tire pri¬ 
soners, and tlie assistant-matron's sense of justice was set 
down by these rapidly calculating minds to a very different 
feeling. From the day the news circulated through the 
prison that the matron had resigned, that assistant-matron 
was a mark of scorn and derision to every woman in the 
wards over which the favourite officer had exercised 
control. Her orders were disobeyed, in defiance of all 
autboiity -women rushed at lier to strike her— her chance 
appearance in the airing-yard, on which the windows of 
the cells looked, was the signal one day •for tlie general 
appearance of the women at their windows, hissing, 
yelling, and reviling with a vehemence that alauned the 
whole prison, «iml necessitated the withdrawal of the 
assistant for a few davs from active duty. But prisoners 
have tenacious memories. On the assistant's reappearance, 
the same supreme contempt for her was exhibited ; and 
one morning, when the women had been marshalled into 
chapel, and were awaiting the chaplain's arrival, a sudden 
rash of the prisoners was made upon the unfortunate 
object of their anger, and it was only timely assistance 
that prevented serious injuries befalling her. So persistent, 
indeed, were the prisoners to take up the cudgels in de¬ 
fence of their matron, and the presence of that particular 
assis'ant-matron tended so much to the subversion of all 

l) 2 
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discipline, that it became necessary to remove her from 
Government service. 

Women really 4'ligent,l anxious to conform to prison 
tales, and having some sense of shame at the ignominy of 
their position—there are some of these characters to leaven 
a mass of unpliable materia?—have many little chances of 
getting on in ther present, and doing well in the future. 
There are breaks in the monotony of their existence; 
letter-writing days, if they are able to write, and, if not able, 
they are at liberty to dictate to a woman who can*'— days 
of schooling—days of extra duty out of their cell, in at¬ 
tendance on a matron—days of association, or “ palling 
in,” as they term it at Brixton Prison—days of seeing 
directors, to make remonstrances or solicit extra favours— 
days of seeing the surgeon about their little ailments. 
Some of these advantages are of course opeu to the ill- 
behaved as well as the well-disciplined; and however 
frivolous the plea, any woman can demand to see the 
doctor or the directors. It is a right and privilege, and 
there are many who, taking undue advantage of it, become 
no small nuisance to the authorities. Further allusion to 
these days, and the sad and humorous incidents connected 
with them, will be made at a later stage of my reminis¬ 
cences. ' 

Of the days most trying to all prisoners, either at Brixton 
or Millbank, are those approaching the time when the 
locks shall be unfastened, the doors swung wide, and the 
world orlee again shall lie before them, where to choose. 
Days verging on the glorious freedom for which they have 
pined, and fretted, and prayed for years, and yet which 
they will grow so awfully indifferent to, as to give them up 

• No dictation, save to the schoolmistress, is allowed at Millbank, 
however. All letters at both prisons are seen by the chaplain’s clerk, or 
some other officer, before leaving the prison ; and all letters received for 
prisoners are opened and read by the superintendent’s clerk. 
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for a new sentence and the old miserable life, before then- 
liberty, perhaps, is three months old. 

Excitable, dream-like days these are* to the prisoners • 
days of a confused sense of the real and the unreal, under 
which some thoughtful prisoner, with her heart full of going 
home, will make strange blunders. Days so excitable that 
some prisoners will go mad over them,‘and smash their 
windows, tear up their needle-work after the old frenzied 
manner, and go back to the “ dark” for the last time—nay, 
have been, in my knowledge, liberated from the “ dark,” 
and passed thence to the free air and sunshiny possibly 
all the more enjoyable for the vivid contrast presented by 
their late position. But these are exceptional cases ; as a 
rule, the women are well-behaved in the latter days— 
nervous and confused, proud of the envy with which their 
companions regard them, but respectful and obedient to all 
the prison officers. They are most of them going to 
reform, to lead such lives in the future, to give up all the 
past associates, whose company and vile example led them 
astray when they were younger, and had less experience of 
life, and less knowledge of the difference between right and 
wrong! Some of them are really imbued with the best 
intentions, and proceed from prison to the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society—a society that deserves to be more extensively 
patronized, but .whose management of the female depart¬ 
ment is open to improvement—but others, it is sad to say, 
have already sketched out a plan of the old life, “ with the 
di (Terence” which is to keep them from the clutch of a police 
officer. Some women whose expiration of sentence occurs 
at, or nearly at, the same period of time, arrange a place of 
meeting and a plan of living by theft, or on those cruel 
streets wherein, we are tbld, wander after nightfall, in one 
city alone, at least forty thousand erring women. 

On the day of liberty, women who live in the country are 
* conducts to t]ie railway station, seen into the railway 
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carnage by a prison matron, and their fare paid by Govern¬ 
ment' to the station lioarest.home : it they are resident in 
London, a matron f-ceomptfbies them home, and with a few 
parting words leaves them with their friends (?). All this 
is wise, generous, and meiyiful, and reflects the highest 
credit on those who framed this portion of our prison rules. 
While there is afhidst these rules a little to complain of, 
there is also much to applaud—much evidence of a con¬ 
sideration for the future welfare of society's “ offscourings." 
The satirist has a sneer upon his lip when he terms ours 
“a paternal government,” but it has a fatherly interest, in* 
its misguided children—and the satirist is not always in the 
right. 

The women, however bad, or however different their 
ultimate intentions, conform to this rule of the authorities. 

I can remember but one instance where a woman refused 
to be given over to her friends in London, and was left at 
the prison gates to proceed her own way. As an instance 
of good feeling, I may add that one woman, whose gratuity, 
after long service, only amounted to a pound-:—the damage 
done by prisoners in “ breaking out" being deducted from 
the money they earn—sent fifteen shillings’ worth of boots, 
&C-. back to the prison, as a present for 0119 with whom she 
bail “paffed in,” to he given her on the day of her dis¬ 
charge. “ From her loving sister,” the packet, was labelled, 
to avoid the rule which allows no presents from a dis¬ 
charged jn-isoner to another in captivity ; and the boots, 
&c., were delivered in due course. The heroine of this 
little anecdote “ turned up” again within a month of her 
release, and told the story for herself with much com¬ 
placency, and with considerable exultation at having 
“ done ’’ the authorities. 

Some of these departures are a little trying to the 
matrons and other officers; a stoical firmness is hard to 
assume when a woman has really resolved 9n a nckv mode < 
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of life, and is departing, sanguine as to her success in the 
future. The day before her departure she has an interview 
with the lady-superintendent, Vho is generally the first to 
apprise her that her time is up—the prisoner is aware of i* 
herself, to the hour and minute—and that the warrant for 
her release has been received from the office of the 
Secretary of State. This interview over, the woman returns 
to her cell, to whisper to her old companions all that tile 
superintendent has told her, and of the good wishes and 
the warnings she had given her. The next day the chap¬ 
lain .‘-ecs her, to make his last effort further soul’s sake; 

• * f 

to speak of the joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
and of Him who died for all sinners, and will not forget 
her in her time of need, if she will struggle on against the 
wrong, and to pray to Him. There is the friendly good¬ 
bye.—tin; present of Bible, hymn-book and prayer-book: 
then follow the last look round the old cell, the more wistful 
glance at the matron who has been kind to her; the 
impulsive or the shy, hesitative stretching forth of the hand 
towards that officer—it may bo against the rules, no matter 
—the last wishes of the matron, and then, with many to 
bid her Godspeed, she passes, from the prison into that 
air and sunshine God destined for all His creatures—a free 
woman! 


FT AFTER VI. 

PRIS„., ~._,..ACTERS.—THE GARNETTS. 

The reader will understand that, where 1 do not intimate 
that I have adopted the anonymous in these outlines of 
prison character, the rail name of the prisoner is invariably 
given. In the present instance I have changed the name. 
The Garnetts were two industrious, hard-working women 
in mv time—thev have now cons hack tc their eld hemes 
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and their past occupations; and though in their desolate 
country life it would be a strange marvel for them to come 
across these record^, yet itt would not be fair to raise mer¬ 
cilessly the veil. 

The Garnetts were mother and daughter—tried at the 
same time, and for the same crime. They received the 
same sentence, #i)d were forwarded to the same prison at 
Udillbank. They were tall, thin, angular women, taciturn 
and grave, who came to serve their sentence out for man¬ 
slaughter, and who narrowly escaped the charge of murder. 

Their crime was the starvation of the younger daughter, 
of the elder prisoner; and the case aroused much public 
indignation at the time, the evidence of cruelty and priva¬ 
tion of food being conclusive, despite the denial of the 
prisoners. The husband of Susannah Garnett, a shepherd, 
was also tried for the same offence, but his constant absence 
from home was looked upon as an extenuating circum¬ 
stance, and he received but one year’s imprisonment. 
Great stress at the time was laid upon the condition of the 
other daughters, one of whom—a girl of sixteen—weighed 
but forty-six and a half pounds a week or two before the 
trial. The deceased daughter, it was deposed, had been 
kept without nourishment for two nights, being unable 
through illness to do her pillow lace, and fobd being sternly 
refused her in consequence by her penurious taskmis- 
tresses. Such was the evidence at least of two daughters 
at the trial, which evidence consigned the mother and elder 
daughter to prison. “ Oh ! Lord Jesus, help me to do my 
work next week! ” were the dying words of the victim, it 
was alleged. There was a counter statement, to the effect 
that the daughters were actuated by malice, and had sworn 
falsely; but it was not believed, and mother and daughter 
were found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to four 
years’ penal servitude. 

(It may not be amiss to call attention here to a mistake 
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in the “ Annual Register” for 1856, where the sentence is 
recorded as two years’ penal servitude.) 

They arrived, two pitiable, emaciated features, in whom 
life seemed struggling hard, and whose chance of working 
out their sentence was doubtful in the extreme. They 
passed each to a separate cell in a different ward, and 
parted in a cool, phlegmatic manner, making no parade of 
feeling. 

From the first day of their arrival to the last day of 
(heir sentence, they were cool and undemonstrative, object- 
yig to any conversation with the other prisoners, expressing 
more by a vague stare than by words their surprise at 
prison ways and rules, t<f all of which they were anxious 
to conform to the best of their ability. They were civil to 
their matrons, grateful in their quiet way for a kind word, 
but shy of speaking, and of eccentric habits. 

On prison diet, which was a higher state of living than 
they had been accustomed to for many years, they began 
slowly to gather strength, and eventually became more 
fitted for the work required by the establishment. 

In contradistinction to the slowness, almost torpidity, of 
her earlier days, the younger Garnett began to exhibit a 
briskness over her work, and an interest in it, significant 
of contentment‘with her position. The famine-haunted 
look about her keen grey eyes had by this time wholly dis¬ 
appeared. The mother, too, made rapid progress to some 
semblance of healthy womanhood, and both worked dili¬ 
gently on towards a better position. * 

Naturally of phlegmatic dispositions, they evinced no 
concern at their first separation, and made no inquiries 
concerning each other. Each sat in her cell striving to 
work her best, and arranging everything around her in 
that extra methodical manner common to country folk in 
general. 
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“ Don’t you -wish to know how your daughter is getting 
on ?” was asked of the elder Garnett one day. 

“ She's getting, on vely well.” answered the mother; 

’ “ she he a quiet girl, and no trouble to you, I’m sure, 
lady.” 

““ Not much trouble, certainly.” 

On the same'question being put to the daughter, re¬ 
specting the mother, she looked up quietly from her coir¬ 
picking, and hoped mother hadn't been a-fidgeting! 
There did not appear any evidence of love between these 
two strange characters—neither cared to talk of the other 
—if there was any balance of affection to bo struck be¬ 
tween them, it was in favour of the mother. 

But they were both simple — almost half-witted— 
country women, in whom all the love, interest, and sym¬ 
pathy that should have naturally existed between such 
dear relations, appeared to have been frozen years ago. 
Their years had been spent in struggling so hard for a 
living,—or to save money, denying themselves oven the 
common necessaries of life,—that they had had no thought 
for home ties and home affections, and had grown too old 
and stony, both of them, for such flowers to flourish in 
their prison home. 

_ The matrons, who had been brought up after a different 
fashion,—many of whom had mothers living, whom they 
went to see on off-nights or on the Sundays,—could not 
understand this ossification of the affections, and planned 
in their 'younger, warmer hearts an apparently chance 
meeting between the two country women. 

Certain prisoners are selected from different wards to 
serve dinners, &e., in charge of the ward matron ; and the 
two prisoners, mother and daughter, met, for the first 
time after their incaiceration, in the kitchen at Millbank. 

It was not intended that any conversation should ensue 
between them, but it was thought that there would be. 
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a pleasant satisfaction to both in their silent meeting, 
the remembrance of which xgould help to lighten their 
solitary labours. The result was a failure. 

The coldest and the most unconcerned of glance 
passed between mother and daughter, one slight stare, 
then continued application to their duties, and no second 
look from one to the other; on the contrary, the most 
perfect ignoring of each other's presence. They went on 
with their separate tasks in the old icy fashion, and 
.-.bowed no signs of any excitement of feeling during 
ill at, day, or ever once alluded to the ’circumstance of 
their meeting. 

They seemed perfectly content with their position, and 
looked forward with no agreeable anticipations to a change. 
When they thoroughly understood the prison rules, as to 
the three clashes through which prisoners pass at Millbank 
beibre becoming eligible for Brixton—the last being a 
transfer to an association ward—they evinced no satisfac¬ 
tion, expressed no wish to be placed together. Once only, 
so far as my own experience is concerned, was any refer¬ 
ence made to the nature of the crime winch had placed 
them in their sad position. It had suggested itself one 
day to one of the matrons that the eider Garnett was more 
abstracted, even despondent, than usual, and, witl^a kind¬ 
ness not uncharacteristic of her class, she asked if any¬ 
thing was troubling her, or if there was anything she 
wished. 

“ Oh! no, lady,” she replied at once. 

“ I thought you were dull." 

“ I'm very comfortable, thank you.” 

“ You are not fretting about the length of your sen¬ 
tence ? ” 

“ I've nothing to fret about, lady; I’m better off here 

than I ever was in-shire. We were all starving 

there together^ and my husband, who was a shepherd, 
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was very ill, and my daughters were weak too, and we had 
nothing to give them—nothing at all to give them or our¬ 
selves, and so my daughter died. But, lady, it wasn’t in 
our power to help her.” 

She appeared a little relieved in mind at this statement, 
but never again repeated it to any of the matrons under 
whose charge she'was placed. She made no parade of her 
innocence; only this one simple allusion to it, that sounded 
to us—who are fair judges of what is real or false—very like 
the truth. It is almost the only instance where we have 
fancied there was some mistake in the conviction, and, 
yet protestations of innocence are made to us every day. 

In prison, they were ever quiet, hard-working, religious 
women, keeping aloof from the other prisoners, asking no 
favour from the authorities, seemingly content with their 
position. 

When they had worked their way to association, they 
were kindly allowed to occupy one cell, instead of each 
being placed with a stranger. Their first meeting was 
after the old apathetic fashion. 

“ Well, Elizabeth.” 

“ Well, mother.’’ 

They were seated opposite each other at the table, two 
minutes, after their meeting, working silently and mono¬ 
tonously. There appeared to be no subject between them 
on which they cared to converse ; they took up their new 
position without any display of feeling, just as if it had 
been a prison rule to which they were compelled to con¬ 
form, and to which they had no particular objection. 

A ftor a week’s association, a matron asked the daughter 
whether she was not glad to have her mother as com¬ 
panion. 

“ Ye-es, lady,” was the hesitating answer; “it’s a kind 
of change, but”—with a little impulsive dash—“she do 
make a great mess and litter, to be sure! ” 
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I am inclined to think that it was this straifge, apathetic 
indifference—this unimpressionability—that was more the 
cause of the younger child’s death than any studied intent 
to starve her. A natural want of sensib*ility was evident in, 
both ; but looking at them in their quietness and simple- 
mindedness, I have never for a moment thought those 
women murderesses. 

The relation of their habits for a few days is the history 
of their whole imprisonment—with the same frigidity of 
demeanour they passed from Millbank to Brixton, wore the 
special service dress at the latter prison, served out the 
sentence, and went back to their own old life and desolate- 
uess. A little while before departure, they expressed some 
short dry thanks to all who had-been kind to them, and 
then the curtain dropped between them and their prison 
days, and shut them from my view. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SEEING THE DIRECTOR, LADY-SUPERINTENDENT, AND SURGEON. 

t 

Government has great consideration for its captives; no 
undue severity, no cruel injustice, can be perpetrated by 
officers on prisoners. Each woman has the privilege of 
speaking out, and the right of seeing the Directed or tiie 
lady-superintendent on certain days of the week. Every 
Wednesday, at Brixton Prison, a woman with a grievance 
can leave her cell, accompanied by a principal matron, and 
repair to the Director's office with her catalogue of wrongs 
or injuries. The lady-superintendent—who, it must be 
premised, exercises her discretion as to putting down the 
names of these women,-has seen the prisoners a day or 
two before, and made sure that their questions are not 
frivolous or objectionable. Some women are only anxious 
to see tlje lady-superintendent, and have a terror of facing 
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the great authority on prison matters; others, more bold 
and confident, will see the Director only, and make tlicir 
statement to that gentlenjrfa alone. 

If « prisoner tie determined to “ go up” on the Direc¬ 
tor’s day, with a question she is very well assured will be 
considered out of course, or the -statement of an insult or 
injury which she is pretty certain will be pooh-poohed 
by her auditor, the woman will occasionally make a false, 
yet reasonable, excuse to the lady-superintendent, and pass 
that way, to surprise that lady during the Director's visit 
by a statement wholly different. Under these circum¬ 
stances, fhe woman receives some punishment, and is sum¬ 
marily dismissed from the Director's presence. 

Still, punishment or not, it has been a change from the 
monotony of her position—an hour, or three-quarters of 
an hour, stolen from the wearisome round of regular duty 
—something to think about for a day or two hence. The 
women leave their cells in charge of the matron, as 1 have 

It 

observed, and are shown on the Wednesday into the super¬ 
intendent's office, where sit the Director and the lady- 
superintendent, They arc seen one at a time—the princi¬ 
pal matron and a male officer, or superintendent’s mes¬ 
senger, accompanying each woman. 

Let us imagine ourselves shadowy witni;s»es of such an 
interview. 

“Well, Jones, what have you to say to me;”’ possibly 
inquires the Director. 

“ If you please, sir,” dropping a curtsey, “ I want to 
stop away from Fulham—I hear, sir, as how I’m to go on 
to the Ilefuge, and I'd rather not go, if you please, sir. 
Oh ! I’d so much rather stop! ” 

“ For what reason? ” 

“ Why, sir. I've never had a report here, sir; and 1 likes 
my officer, and knows ’em all like, and am very comfor'ble. 
And you see, sir, I've a bit of a temper, and sliall be all 
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strange and worrited in a new place, and sure to break out, 
sir, and be sent to Millbank, sir, again. And if you’ll only 
be so kind as to let me stop, sii*’i 

The Director mentions the advantages of Fulham over 
lirixton; but the woman expresses her objection more 
firmly, and perhaps there is a little conversation between 
the Director and the lady-superintendent on the merits of 
the case. 

In a matter of this description the issue is doubtful; 
now and then a woman receives permission to remain ; at 
times, lirixton is full of women and Fulhjm the reverse, 
alid, nolens volens, the prisoner must go. ' 

When permission to stay has been refused, a woman will 
occasionally break her windows, and thus, by the laws of 
the prison, prevent her transfer to the Refuge. This aet 
is invariably punished by the removal of the prisoner to 
Millbank, to the silent system and coir-picking again. 

Some women are just as eager to know from the Director 
why they have not tieen sent to Fulham, and arc anxious 
to argue tiro matter with him, that they may prove how 
fitting they are for the removal, and how jyell they have 
behaved since their sojourn at lirixton. These women's 
eases are inquired into, mid one is found to be too old (the 
maximum age is4brty years), the health of another is too 
delicate (strong, healthy women only are received). Jt sonTc 
other reason equally in the way of their transfer is dis¬ 
covered. 

Occasionally a woman, bursting with her imaginary 
wrongs, enters into a full detail of tile ill-treatment she lias 
received from Miss It., or Miss W., or the principal—who 
may be standing at her side. Such a report on her con¬ 
duct is unjust or exaggerated, or wholly false; she has 
been always set upon, whilst others just as bad—“fifty 
times wus, sir”—have been let off, or winked at. Tiieu 
there's lots of favourites!—and because she don't care to 
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follow suit and curry favour, she’s served so, and reported 
on, and trodden under foot. And all she’s got to say is 
that it had better be altenefl, that's all—she's stood enough 
of It! 

The Director will inquire into it, the woman shall have 
every justice, and after the complainant’s withdrawal Miss 
E. or Miss W. iy put on her defence.* The Directors, on 
the whole, are very kind and considerate to the prison 
matrons, and invariably spare them the humiliation of an 
explanation before the woman who has a charge to prefer 
against them. . It would l>e painful to the matron, place 
her in a'false position, and render her more open to similar 
attacks from badly-disposed prisoners. The explanation, 
or rather the statement, is soon made ; the woman, as a 
rule, is always in the wrong, and has invented the charge 
as an excuse to see the Director, or with a vague idea of 
annoying the officer of her division. 

Still, such a charge at any time is an exception to the 
many pleas urged by the prisoners as a ground for leaving 
their ordinary work; and only the worst of women, the 
most bold or mendacious, face the Director with so extreme 
a grievance. 

If a woman of the latter class, hopeless of favour, and 
reckless of any punishment, is by any means introduced 
into tlSe Director’s presence, she will express her mind very 
forcibly, if inelegantly, and in her sweeping accusations or 
vituperations include the gentleman into whose preseneo 
she has been shown. This will be an anecdote to relate 
with much bravado to her “ co-mates ” and sisters in exile, 
after her punishment for the offence is over, and by those, 
as bad as herself many compliments will be bestowed for 
her “ pluck ” or “ game ” in whqt is termed “ cheeking the 
Director.” 

* One women who pleaded for an investigation into her report, and wae 
refused, went back to her oeD and hanged herself. , 
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I may say that nearly two-thirds of the women making 
application for an interview with the Director have but one 
qnestion, and only one, to ask—the ve*y natural, anxious 
question as to the time when their confinement will termi¬ 
nate. They are in for six, eight, or ten years—when will 
they be at liberty ?—on what day and at what hour exactly ? 
They are perfectly aware of the day aiu> even the hour, 
but still, in their particular cases, will not an exception be 
made to the general rule ? One has never had a report; 
why should she not go out at an earlier period than another 
who has been always “smashing," and dlways .going to 
Millbaiik? Another has rendered some little service, 
hindered a breaking out, or perhaps prevented an attack 
upon a particular matron—won't there be something taken 
off for that? 

There are times when the Director, burdened with so 
many duties, forgets some little detail of a particular case, 
and the woman, baulked of her information, or put off 
till that day week, will march sullenly from the room, 
across the yard, and into her ward and cell, where she will' 
brood over her slight, till the strange imptilse to do mis¬ 
chief overpowers her, and the broom, or the pewter pint, 
dashes away at the windows, until superior force is called 
in to carry her away to the penal ward. 

Visits to the lady-superintendent are more frequent, and 
are chiefly made on account of their letters. They ought 
to have had a letter—“ oh ! ever so long ago ! ” lias any¬ 
thing been heard of it—has it been mislaid, or kept back, 
or what ? * 

* Prisoners ore only allowed to receive letters once a month. If a 
letter arrives for a prisoner Wore a month has expired from the receipt 
of the last epistle, it is detained for the full term, unless there are news 
of a death, when it is given to the prisoner, with a special paper for a 
reply. Concerning these letters, Mr. Henry Mayhew, in his work, “ The 
f Urcat \Vorld» of London," speaks. He tells of the delight of a woman 

K 
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I remember one woman begging the superintendent for 
some extra work, something to keep her constantly em¬ 
ployed. “I am flunking * too much now," she said; 
“ even*thing comes to my mind to worrit me, and persuade 
me to break the windows, or tear my needlework. Give 
me something extra to keep me from thinking, or I’m sure 
to make a smash ef it.” 

Of the minor troubles and the little crosses in prison 
life, the superintendent is also made the recipient, and by 
her tact, womanly kindness, and keen insight into prison 
character., soothes many a troubled spirit, and prevents 
many a threatened outburst. • 

“ Seeing the superintendent" is also an occasional task, 
and sometimes an unpleasant duty, of the prison matrons. 
Their complaints are generally concerning little breaches 
of discipline and the infringement of small privileges: 
Miss B. ordering about Miss M.’s cleaning or coal women 
—Miss J. leaving a holt unfastened or a door unlocked— 
Miss R. reporting Miss C., etc. Still, these matters are 
easily settled. Minor faults of omission arc punished by 
deductions from the salary, and little differences on mat¬ 
ters personal are speedily adjusted. There is very little 
quarrelling, and a wondrous amount of good feeling and 
fellowship amongst this useful body. r 

“ Speirig the doctor,” is a pleasant variation from prison 
routine, and a privilege of which the prisoners in large num- 

wliose turn to receive a letter has come, her gratitude to the matron who 
brings, it, and her exultation over its news. But there is another aide to 
the picturethe state of excitement, and even dissatisfaction, into 
which many women fall after the reception of their letters -the “break¬ 
ings out” that follow the reading—“the restless fever” to which they 
are subject —even the insolence to which they treat their officers, if any 
particular home-news have proved disagreeable to them. These letters are 
welcome missives to the prisoners: the days on which they are received 
are to be marked with a white stone by the women, but with a black one 
by the matrons in charge. 
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bers avail themselves. All classes of women wish to see 
the doctor: women really ill; women anxious to persuade 
him that they are falling sie]f, and require convalescent 
diet and a change to the infirmary,‘where the living if 
good and the rules not severe; women with sham com¬ 
plaints, and often with extraordinary and ludicrous •ap¬ 
plications. 

“I’ve got a pain, sir.” 

“ Well, where is your pain?” 

“ Oh! all over me—creeps like. I think it’s the work— 
them mililingary trousers, sir.”f , 

' “ Nonsense—nonsense !—you’re well enough?” 

“ I’m falling away, sir. Miss--says she sees a dif¬ 

ference herself in die. I should like to go to the infirmary, 
sir.” 

“ I dare say you would.” 

“ Or have a little lighter work.” 

The prisoner’s plea is pronounced frivolous, and she is 
withdrawn, muttel-ing her discontent. The matron calls 
from her book the name of the next prisoner, who steps 
out from the rank, gives her bonnet to pne of her com¬ 
panions to hold, and crosses to where the doctor is sitting, 
to make her complaint. If she is passed on to the infir¬ 
mary, she returns to the rank rejoicing, with the envious 
eyes of the other women following her. 

The next applicant may make some such absurd state¬ 
ment as the following:— 

“ If you please, sir, I’ve got the toothache—such a 
racking toothache, sir; my poor head is fit to split.” 

The tooth is examined, perhaps some symptom of decay 
discovered, and a specific promised. 

Still the woman is not quite satisfied—the root of the 


* The making of military trousers by the female prisoners, has been 
long since discontinued. 


E 2 
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evil has not been struck at, and present relief is no cure for 
future torture. 

“ I know what the cause is, sir.” 

'“Whatis it?” 

“ It's all the cocoa, sir. It’s not so good as it used to be, 
and'I’m sure it’s the cocoa. I should like it changed, 
sir.” 

The doctor cannot see how cocoa could have affected 
this particular prisoner with the toothache, expresses his 
doubts, and the woman retires, more firmly convinced of 
her own view of the case than ever. 

One of the chief causes of complaint is any infirmity, * 
spot, or blemish, likely to affect the personal appearance. 

A whitlow requires immediate attention* and a sty in the 
eye engenders as much consternation as a pleurisy. The 
hair also is a subject of intense anxiety. 

The following remarks are not at all unusual:— 

“ Will you be so good, sir, as to give me something 
to keep my hair from a-coming off? It ain’t half so thick 
as it used to be, and I shall go out bald, sir, if you don’t do 
something. It’s„a-coming out in handfuls.” 

Or— 

“ If you please, sir, I’m sorry to say that I found some 
grey hairs in my head last night. It never happened 
before, ftc. It’s all this dreadful prison that’s turning me 
grey.” 

“ I can’t do anything, J.” 

“You can give me something to stop it, sir, I hope. 
It’s very hard that I should be served like this. It isn't in 
the rules! ” and muttering something about what her 
friends will think of her, she goes away dissatisfied. 

So each woman in turn, with some complaint—one, 
perhaps, with the whitewash of the wall carefully laid on 
her tongue, or another with her gums pricked with a 
needle, to show how very ill she is. About two hours 
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of the doctor’s time are thus taken up eveiy day with the 
study of these poor benighted .creatures’ ailings, real and 
fancied. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

PRISON CHARACTERS.—CELESTINA SOMMER. 

I runrosE to intersperse my sketches of prison life with 
•portraits of the more remarkable characters that came 
beneath my own particular observation. Such glimpses of 
life apart from the world, I think, are worth the study, and 
will be interesting and instructive to the general reader. 

In a future chapter I shall offer, under a feigned name, 
the history of one woman struggling to become better; in 
the present, without attempting to offer an analysis of the 
motives under whifch she acted, 1 venture to speak without 
disguise of one whose name is not likely yet to be for¬ 
gotten. Celestina Sommer, as the reader is probably 
aware, stood her trial for the murder of her daughter, on 
the 10th of April, 1856. The circumstances of the murder 
were peculiarly, bold and cruel, and the sentence of the 
court was death—a sentence that, to the surprise and dis¬ 
satisfaction of the public, was commuted to penal servitude 
for life; and the criminal, in due course, became an inmate 
of Millbank Prison, Westminster. 

Celestina Sommer was a pale-faced, fair-haired woman, 
of spare form and below the middle height, a quiet and 
well-ordered prisoner, holding the other women in horror, 
and partial to her own cell and her work therein. Cool 
and self-possessed, possibly to a certain extent crafty, she 
soon passed from one stage to another without a report 
against her general behaviour, and was drafted, after eight 
or ten iftonths.,with other well-behaved women, to Brixton 
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Prison, where the first signs of a deranged miud began to 
manifest themselves.* Throughout the whole time of her 
incarceration at Mill bank and Brixton Prisons, this quiet, 
grave-faccd woman never betrayed any symptoms of remorse 
at /be awful character of a crime which has stamped her 
trial, as one of the most remarkable causes Celebris of this 
comftry. A thoughtful though not a sullen woman, I do 
not believe that the reminiscence of that remorseless deed 
ever deeply affected her; it was the peculiar character of 
her mildness to forget it, of, at least, to regard it as an 
event df no importance to her future welfare. 

At Millbank, being once questioned as to her offence by 
the chaplain, whb expressed a hope tliat she wm> truly 
penitent for the heinous crime she had committed, she 
answered, very quickly and readily :— 

“ Oh! of course, 1 am very sorry ! I say a great many 
prayers s-day, you know. Very sorry, very sorry, indeed!" 

The next instant she asked a question wholly irrelevant 
to the subject, and seemed anxious on a point of religion 
that did not apply to her particular case. Her religious 
questions were peculiarly wild and strange, and testiiied to 
the gradually weakening character of her mind. 

At Brixton she adopted the same tacit pm demeanour, 
sfroweek-the same objection to association, and when the 
society of a fellow-prisoner was pressed upon her, seldom 
condescended to exchange a word with her. A great 
portion of her time was spent in the infirmary. In the 
airing-ground of Brixton Prison, where the women walk in 
pairs, and are allowed to converse (a great contrast and 
a valued boon to the women who have served their ten or 
twelve months at Millbank), she preferred to walk alone, 
muttering strange words to hersblf. Prisoners are keen 
observers, and are quick to note the weakness, or the 
leading faults, of their unhappy cotemporaries. As a class 
they are strangely wanting in feeling one for another, and' 
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tliis poor, unhappy woman was a subject of amusement to 
sonic of them. 

It was soon guessed that Cekstiria Sommer was “ not all 
there,” as the phrase runs: and in tl*e airing-yard, wheff 
she was plodding on in the usual round, with her hands in 
the end's of her sleeves, and walking perhaps at a slower 
rate than the others, a woman would saj, 

" Now, Sommer, let us see how fast you can walk for a 
new apron.” 

And Olcstina would start round the airing-ground at an 
extraordinary rate, until, her movements attracting the 
' attention of the officer in charge, she was stopped, remon¬ 
strated with on account of her eccentricities, and the other 
women reproved, and sometimes reported, forteasing her. 

Of one tiling this strange woman was inordinately rain 
—she had a firm conviction that her singing was perfection. 
When ait infirmary patient, she was fond of informing the 
other invalids that -he had been one of the opera chorus 
before her marriage,'* and had been a good singer from her 
childhood—-a very good singer, indeed! 

“ Well, let us hear you sing now,” a Wyman would say, 
in the absence of the matron : and thus adjured, she would 
begin at once, in a clear, shrill voice, that rang throuchom 
tl.e infirmary, and into the adjoining offices, fiom which 
the infirmary matron had immediately to hasten lo^stilPtlie 
noisi. In chapel, Cclestina was orderly in all things save 
the exercise of.her vocal powers. Her desire then appeared 
t< i he to drown the voices of the rest of the women, in which 
she generally succeeded to her own satisfaction, and to the 
infinite amusement of the prisoners. She kept very good 
time, and was quick to catch the air, but her notes were 
harsh and discordant, and grated on a sensitive ear. She 

* Whether this assertion was true or not| I have had, of course, no 
opisirt unity of ascertaining. It was her own statement, many time* 
re;, utcd^aml always with consistency. 
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appeared to be perfectly unconscious of attracting general 
attention by her singing, and intensely absorbed in her 
own manner of delivering /he hymn. There was, iWeed, 
tan evident self-consciousness that she was performing it 
admirably, that, under circumstances less sa^ffcjuld have 
been amusing to more eye-witnesses $&an the callous, 
unimpressionable beings round her at the time. 

As her mind became more impaired, she beed^S more 
forgetful of her duties, and oblivious of the prison dis¬ 
cipline. Her health degenerated rapidly with her mind, 
and, in the latter days of her sojourn at Brixlon, she 
seldom pjtssed from the infirmary to her own cell. 

At the conclusion of the chaplain's prayers in the 
infirmary one day, and almost before the last word had 
escaped him, she broke forth with— 

“Yes, my married name is Sommer—but my maiden 
name was-” as though that were the fitting pero¬ 

ration to morning prayers in general. 

During her stay at Brixton Prison' she evinced great 
concern at no one calling to see her, and used to fret 
a great deal at r this neglect, or seeming neglect, of atten¬ 
tion on the part df those whom she thought dear to her. 
This was her only trouble whilst her mind retained any 
semblance of coherent ideas; but a time came wle n 
thff tru* and the false—the real and the unreal—blended 
themselves inextricably together, and her removal to Fi>h- 
erton Lunatic Asylum became a matter of necessity. 

There are so many attempts to deceive the officers 
and surgeons by an assumed insanity, that on the first 
symptoms ,pf any eccentricity p£. manner suspicion is 
generally aroused. Although this was not the case with 
Celestina Sommer, still, it was necessary to maka^- quite 
certain that no deceit was practised against the authorities, 
and hence the reason for her stay at Brixton longer than 
perhaps the reader has considered just or merciful. 
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She departed from Brixton to Fisherton, where her 
unl)aj>py life was brief enough. A sad enjj to ns saa 
a story as ever darkened the pages of g hiatw^ ||f crime. 
At any other period such a life would haveefi8<|jL at lhe # 
gallows’ foot, and one more weak, suffering woman would 
have answered for action^,which—for GodY ifiysterious aftd 
all-wise reasons—were wholly unaccountable. 

He is an over-wise man who seeks to tell where crime 
ends and insanity begins. The line between them is 
drawn by the Great Hand, and can be distinguished by 
Jlim alone. 


CHAPTER IX. 

P E I S O N E K S' VANITT. 

“ All is vanity,” says the preacher; and even within the 
walls of a prison, where there is no incentive to live, 
encouragement of this universal weakness, it is singular 
how the old failing, inherent in us from the days of 
Mother Eve, crops out in arid and unfriendly sg$£ 

The great difference between the male and th^’female 
prisoners is this love of display under difficulties.' It is a 
subject almost inexhaustible, and on which a wh£fl|jfl|j(lnme 
could he written. Personal appearance is almost wholly 
disregarded by the men; by the women it seems never 
forgotten for an instant, inciting them to breach of disci¬ 
pline and defiance of all rule, and making them bold 
and strategetic. Checked too roughly, it leads to violent 
outbursts of temper that will throw a whole ward into in¬ 
fusion. 

To check this vanity, to baffle the many means whicli 
prisoners find for their gratification in the indulgence 
is one of the most trying and incessant tasks of the prison 
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matron. There are times even, when, with a very vicious 
woman who lias no self-control, and whom physical re¬ 
straint transforms, into a'wild beast rather than a human 
being, a little harmless variation in - the arrangement of the 
hair or the style of the bonnet is tacitly overlooked. 

' There are some women at Mi^bank and Brixton Prisons 
wlio have undengone every method of punishment, who 
have defied, fought against, and worn out those that 
inflicted it, and who, with health impaired by constant 
severity, arc still as reckless and daugerous as in the days 
when prison rules were new to them. Kindness, severity, 
moral reproof, have all been tried and failed, and disciplin¬ 
arians of the strictest school can do no more with them. 
Such women are at last humoured by thoughtful prison 
matrons; there remains no other way to keep them quiet. 
This may be subversive—is to a certain extent subversive 
—of true discipline, but a strict observance of the rules 
would inevitably kill the woman, whose indomitable spirit 
would last till her dying day. 

Therefore, when the case is not a flagrant one—when, by 
a little toleration, the desperate nature of the woman can he 
kept in the background, and her evil passions restrained, 
the matron wil^ not dispute very much with her if she 
proceeds to the airing.ground with her bonnet on the hack 
of her*head, or her hair arranged in a method that she 
considers more becoming to her peculiar style of beauty or 
ugliness. 

In a former chapter I have mentioned the ease of a 
women scraping the whiting from the: walls on to her 
tongue ; not a few of the prisoners make use of the same 
material to give a clearer appearance to their complexion. 
In my early days at Millbank Prison, I have a recollection 
of one woman raising the envy of her fellow-prisoners, 
and startling the authorities, by the very brilliant colour on 
her cheeks. That her cheeks were painted there rvas little 
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doubt—I do not think she attempted to deny it—and in 
the absence of any colouring mntter in her cell or about 
the prison, the mystery gave fise to rfuuch speculation 
among the prison officers. 

This woman kept her secret for some time, and it was 
only by careful watching tjiat her plan of operation became 
at last apparent, giving evidence of considerable ingenuity 
to obtain her ends. It is customary amongst the female 
prisoners to make tho cotton shirts for the male convicts 
of Milllmnk—blue cotton shirts, with a red stripe crossing 
jhe texture. These stripes, it was afterwards ascertained, 
the woman had been in the habit of drawing upon, or 
carefully unravelling, until, a sufficient number of threads 
being obtained, they were soaked in water, an operation by 
which a colouring matter was procured, which, transferred 
to her cheeks, gave them that brilliance which so excited 
the envy of her fellow-prisoners. 

Great geniuses invariably suffer from imitators ; and tho 
fact having become generally known amongst the women, 
considerable extra-surveillance of the work became impe¬ 
rative. To this day colouring the face Is a prevailing 
weakness amongst the female prisoners; and in their 
aprons there are a few red threads, which they contrive to 
make um' of when any work from which an abstraction can 
bo made is not forthcoming. 

Probably tho vaine-t woman at either of our female 
Government prisons was one of the name of Mary Ann 
Ball; a desperate character, with no small share of per¬ 
sonal advantages —of which, by the way. she was perfectly 
conscious. At the time of her first appearance she was 
not more than nineteen or twenty years of age, and was a 
bold, handsome girl. As she will appear in my list of 
prison characters, 1 need not dwell upon her here, at any 
length, save as illustrating very strikingly that ingenuity 
"to malie the best of herself” under difficulties, to which 
I lytve alluded. 
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The shifts this Ball wade use of to attain her , 
astonished her cotompomies. Among her mum- an 
ordimir devices yere thdse for obtaining a full skirt; fo 
which purpose she would appropriate die ropes ot her 
hammock, or turn the sheets of her bed into full petto 
coats. The rapidity with which a new prison dress would, 
the morning after its receipt, assume a fashionable appear - 
aucc, was no less remarkable. 

A prisoner's dress wight certainly with advantage show 
more grace of outline, and if the waist were not imme¬ 
diately under the arm it would conduce to a more pic¬ 
turesque appearance. Ball was as conscious of these facts 
as any woman of an’ observant turn of mind could very- 
well be, and did her best to remedy those governmental 
defects of style and errors of construction which she con¬ 
sidered as peculiarly inelegant. I have known her receive 
a prison dress one night, and appear the next morning in 
a long-waisted, flowing robe that was tlje envy of the whole 
prison; while the tight-fitting pair of stays beneath that 
gave graee to her figure, considering that stay-bones were 
not allowed, was a marvel of construction. 

It was a long time before Ball’s persistence in these 
minor vanities wore out every one’s hopes of bringing her 
to a sense of the error of her ways. Report led to a 
breaking out, and tbe disturbance of the whole prison; 
her temper being that of one possessed by an evil spirit, 
and her strength that of a lioness. It became the rule to 
look leniently on the little indiscretions of Ball. A skilful 
matron would occasionally reason with her about her 
full skirts, and humour her out of too great an exhi¬ 
bition of her personal adornments. But if her dress was 
reduced to conformity with the. prison rules, her hair, 
in all probability, would still be rolled. And if the 
arrangement of her hair was in harmony with the general 
style of the establishment, she would manage evgn during 
tbe darkness of night, to turn her bonnet,into some v 
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novel, perfectly original, and to herself, satisfactory 
shape. 

Hall i vas the originator of a peculiar kind of bandoline, 
compounded from the candle, which, in'the prison wings 
of Drixton, is still the substitute for gas; and when mis¬ 
behaviour had reduced her to the penal class, she cons 
H ived to make use of the wires —which, at the time I am 
writing of, were before the windows of penal class cells — 
to stiffen her stays, and serve as a substitute for “ boning 
As the vires were withdrawn only hero and there, their 
disappearance was not immediately discoverable. Indeed, 
ip was not till the ingenious Ball fainted away id chapel 
one day, a victim to extra tight-lacing, that the misap¬ 
propriation of the wires -the undue pressure of which 
had been the chief reason of her indisposition—was dis¬ 
covered, almost immediately after which they were re¬ 
moved from penal class cell windows. 

Ball did more to turn the women's minds, and set 
them craving after die vanities of life, than all who had 
preceded her. The example she has left behind has 
never been forgotten, and I verily believe her inge¬ 
nious inventions ore transmitted from one set of women 
to another, with a regularity and a method worthy of a 
better cause. 

In Millbank Prison, where the women have not so-warty 
opportunities of comparing notes, the same craving for a 
more becoming appearance asserts itself. During inv 
stay at that prison, I remember passing a cell, the outer 
door of which had been left open one summer night, by 
order of the doctor, when I was startled by the appearance 
at the iron grating, of a figure in her night-dress—a poor 
delicate woman, who had turned from her bed to exchange 
a few words with me. I fmd a candlestick in my hand at 
the time, and was passing to my own room at the end of 
the ward. 
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The shifts this Ball made use of to attain her ends 
astonished her cotemporaries. Among her many extra¬ 
ordinary devices ^rere thdse for obtaining a full skirt; for 
•which purpose she would appropriate the ropes of her 
hammock, or turn the sheets of her bed into full pet.ti- 
ctiats. The rapidity with which a new prison dress would, 
the morning after its receipt, assume a fashionable appear¬ 
ance, was no less remarkable. 

A prisoner’s dress might certainly with advantage show 
more grace of outline, and if the waist were not imme¬ 
diately under the arm it would conduce to a more pic¬ 
turesque appearance. Ball was as conscious of these facts 
as any woman of an' observant turn of miml could very 
well be, and did her best to remedy those governmental 
defects of style and errors of construction which sin; con¬ 
sidered as peculiarly inelegant. I have known her receive 
a prison dress one night, and appear the next morning in 
a long-waisted, flowing robe that was tljo envy of the whole 
prison ; while the tight-fitting pair of stays beneath that 
gave grace to her figure, considering that stay-bones were 
not allowed, was a marvel of construction. 

It was a long time before Ball's persistence in these 
minor vanities wore out every one’s hopes of bringing her 
to a sense of the error of her ways. Report led to a 
breaking out, and the disturbance of the whole prison ; 
her temper being that of one possessed by an evil spirit, 
and her strength that of a lioness. It became the rule to 
look leniently on the little indiscretions of Ball. A skilful 
matron would occasionally reason with her about her 
full skirts, and humour her out of too great an exhi¬ 
bition of her personal adornments. But if her dress was 
reduced to conformity with the. prison rules, her hair, 
in all probability, would still be rolled. And if the 
arrangement of her hair was in harmony with the general 
style of the establishment, she would manage even during 
the darkness of night, to turn her bonnet .into some 
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novel, perfectly original, and to herself, satisfactory 
shape. 

Ball was the originator of a peculiar kind of bandoline, 
compounded from the candle, which, in 'the prison wings 
of Brixton, is still the substitute for gas; and when mis¬ 
behaviour had reduced her to the penal class, she con,, 
trived to make use of the wires—which, at the time I am 
writing of, were before the windows of penal class cells— 
to stiffen her stays, and serve as a substitute for “ boning." 
As the wires were withdrawn only here and there, their 
disappearance was not immediately discoverable. Indeed, 
itr was not till the ingenious Ball fainted away in chapel 
one day, a victim to extra tight-lacing, that the misap¬ 
propriation of the wires- -the undue pressure of which 
had been the chief reason of her indisposition—was dis¬ 
covered, almost immediately after which they were re¬ 
moved from penal class cell windows. 

Ball did more to turn the women's minds, and set 
them craving after die \ unities of life, than all who had 
preceded her. The example she has left behind has 
never been forgotten, and I verily believe her inge¬ 
nious inventions are transmitted from one set of women 
to another, with a regularity and a method worthy of a 
better cause. 

In Millhunk Prison, wliero the women have not so aanny 
opportunities of comparing notes, the same craving for a 
more becoming appearance asserts itself. During my 
stay at that prison, I remember passing a cell, the outer 
door of which had been left open one summer night, by 
order of tho doctor, when I was startled by the appearance 
at the iron grating, of a figure in her night-dress—a poor 
delicate woman, who had turned from her bed to exchange 
a few words with me. 1 Tiad a candlestick in my hand at 
the time, and was passing to my own room at the end of 
the ward. 
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Lord bless you, miss ! ” whined the woman: “I’m so 
glad to see you to-night—I’ve something on my mind.” 

“ You must not talk—you'll disturb the other women.” 

“ Ill only whfsper it—if you won’t mind just a word, 
miss.” 

-> “ Just a word ” is a great boon—an everlasting favour 
conferred—with the more grateful of this class, and I went 
nearer the grating to hear her statement. Beginning in a 
low, lachrymose vein, intended to arouse my sympathy 
and interest in her coming relation, she suddenly darted a 
long naked arrrj through the grating, and hooked some of 
the melted tallow from the candle in my hand. 

“ It’s on’y jist a scrap of tallow for my hair, miss,” said 
she, applying it to that treasured ornament very rapidly 
with both hands; “it do get awful rough without fat, to bo 
sure! And I'm very much obliged to you, miss. God 
bless you! ” 

And with a triumphant laugh at her own adroitness, she 
darted from the grating into her he’d, where, as I went 
down the ward to my room, I heard her chuckling to her¬ 
self over her success. 

Amongst the women at Millbank and Brixton there is a 
strange craving and an incessant appeal for hair-pins. 

“ If you’ll only give me something to keep my hair 
decCSt, mum,” they say; and unless the hair-pin is given 
—a gratuity for which prison rales make no allowance— 
many a woman will appear at chapel with her hair in dis¬ 
order, and, by her untidiness, bring on the matron a re¬ 
primand from the superintendent. The matrons are 
responsible for the decent appearance of their women; 
but it appears never to have suggested itself to the autho¬ 
rities that women’s hair will grow, and that hair-pins and 
back-combs are desiderata without which a neat and tidy 
woman is almost an impossibility. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the common sense of the matrons constitutes a 
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law for itself, and there is scarcely a woman without a 
hack-comb and a hair-pin or two. String, however, is 
generally supposed to keep the hair in proper order. 
Pieces of glass are also as much in request with theses 
women as with a tribe of savages. A woman will break 
a window for a piece of glass, secure the largest piece ia 
her bed, and mourn over the seeming ^ccident with a 
display of feeling verging on the histrionic. This accident 
is often excused, and the cel# searched for all the pieces. 
As a rule, despite the most rigid scrutiny, the woman 
contrives to conceal one piece. With a, background to 
her glass—a black piece of cloth filched from Her work, 
or the smoke from the gas or candle in her cell—she 
contrives an apology for a looking-glass, and guards her 
treasure with jealous care. The possession of a trifle of 
this kind will often keep the worst woman patient for 
many weeks—the confiscation thereof will transform her 
into a Pythoness. , 

The women at the prisons have a great objection to the 
regulation bonnets, large straw bonnets, destitute of trim¬ 
ming, whose peculiar poke-shape would .disgust a sep¬ 
tuagenarian charwoman. On the other hand, they have 
quite a love for their caps, which they have an idea 
become them exceedingly well. The caps of the Brixton 
prisoners, indeed, are neat little ones, with crimpcfMJbr- 
ders—a striking contrast to the “ mobs ” of the Millbank 
women. 

• Great pains are taken with their caps by the majority 
of prisoners; and the same ingenuity to make the best of 
everything is manifested in the sly alterations by which 
they bring them into conformity with their taste. There 
is quite a series of fashions during the year with them. 
One woman will start a new boiler, or new tucks and 
plaits behind, with the introduction perhaps of a piece of 
wire for, the better shape thereof; and the fashion, if 
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generally approved of, will be immediately imitated by 
her companions. 

■To such an extent was 'the love of display carried, that 
• t he Director threatened, if the caps were not left in their 
original shape, and if they were subjected to such constant 
alterations and amendments, that white night-caps should 
be substituted iq their place—a terrible threat, which con¬ 
vulsed the prisoners with horror, and, had it been carried 
out, would probably have Skcited such a mutiny as the 
Directors had never had to contend with. 

Fortunately for the proper regulation of the prison, the 
threat was not carried into execution; and the women l 
believe, wear the same caps to this day. So, in the midst 
of this grim prison life, and the duties appertaining to it, 
the woman’s love for dress, and the natural desire to make 
the best of her appearance, flash out at times, and are not 
to be kept down. Vanity in a prison cell, and behind an 
iron grating, but still the same passion that dresses Hy 
Lady in silks and satins, and sows the diamonds in her 
hair. 


CHAPTER X. 

FBI SON CHARACTERS.—“ TIB.” 

Tib, we may remark, was the cant name given by prisoners, 
and occasionally by prison officers, to a strange half-witted 
girl, sentenced to a term of four years’ penal servitude for' 
larceny. As she has left the prison, and, report says, has 
been married to a respectable costermonger—I am inclined 
to doubt this report myself—I will not speak of her by 
her real name, but use Jier cant appellative. 

Tib was about nineteen years of age. Her personal 
appearance was that of a lumpish girl, of short stature, 
with a scared expression on a one-sided countenance, that 
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should have been her excuse before any jury in the world. 
Still, she was a sprightly, high-spirited girl, possessed of 
considerable strength, and in a'paroxysm of passion was - 
capable of running the whole gamut of the Billingsgate 
vernacular. Her strange fits of temper, and utter defiance 
of prison rules, rendered her a sore trial to the matrons, 
and made her sojourn in the dark cells,•refractories, and 
penal wards of Millbank an everyday occurrence. 

Tib was always in trouble; she made few friends, for 
she was as abusive and quarrelsome with her fellow-pri¬ 
soners as with the officers. When she* was in. a bad 
temper she would tear up sheets, and smash the windows 
with pints, until the canvas jacket was put on her; when 
she was in a good temper her pranks were more those of a 
monkey than of a human being at any age. 

A favourite amusement of Tib's, when proceeding to 
chapel, was to tread on the heels of the woman preceding 
her, pull her hair cr the back of her bonnet, thrust play¬ 
fully a pin into any part of her person that might be 
handy for the purpose, and almost choke herself with 
suppressed laughter at the indignation aroused. In chapel 
it was a matter of impossibility to keep her decorous; she 
would shift uneasily in her seat, fidget with her feet, drop 
her hymn-book, whisper frequently to her neigbjiaw, 
stand up at unreasonable periods, or struggle hard with 
the next woman—who perhaps had sought to bring her 
back to her seat by jerking at the skirt of her dress. 

Her power of grimace was something remarkable. Her 
facial contortions would convulse a whole ward with 
laughter. 

Her conversation was rational enough at times, but all 
the preaching at her, owpraying vjfh her, the moral re¬ 
flections of chaplain and Scripture-readers, the earnest 
efforts of the prison matrons, superintendent, and even of 
the governor, to t keep her steady, proved entirely nugatory. 
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Tib would promise anything with the gravest face and the 
most vehement protestations, and half an hour afterwards 
forget the circumrtanee, and be as uproarious and unruly 
as ever. Sheer wantonness seemed more often the incen¬ 
tive to her various eccentricities than any violent ebullition 
of temper: she was easily “put out,” but even when she 
was not in the stfite so described, her behaviour was about 
the same. 

“ It’s such a jolly breeze, miss ! ” she would say, exult- 
ingly, as she danced about her cell, after breaking all her 
windows? smashing her table, strewing the floor with frag r 
ments of sheets, blankets, and rug, and winding up with 
an. onslaught on her own personal apparel; “ have the 
men been sent for yet ? ” 

The men had been sent for, and presently they would 
arrive, and away went Tib to the dark cell, fighting, shriek¬ 
ing, and laughing all the way. On her term of “ durance 
vile ” coming to an end, she would return rather more pale 
and weak to her cell, and, after a day or two’s rest, recom¬ 
mence all her old tricks. 

In the airing-yard she was the leading comedian of her 
division—dancing, shuffling, hopping, doing anything but 
walking in that staid manner required of prisoners during 
tbio^Sf'creation hour. As she made a feint of passing the 
matron in a very orderly manner, the more experienced 
officer who might be on duty chose to ignore her minor 
escapades. She had long ago been given up as untouch¬ 
able and unmanageable; and it was only extra misbeha¬ 
viour that shut her in the dark, or put her canvas jacket on. 

During the winter time one day, in the airing-yard at 
Millbank, I remember the heavy snow of some two or 
three days previous jp.d been swept on each side of the 
path, forming two banks of snow, between which the 
women proceeded one by one, Tib prancing along in her 
turn after the old fashion, giving mischievous pushes 
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behind to tho prisoner in advance, and indulging in little 
suppressed shrieks of laughter whenever the foot of the 
woman, taken off her guard, went deep into the show. 

“Don't do that again, or I’ll send you silly with a back¬ 
hander,” muttered the woman at last. 

“ Why, Egan, it don’t hurt ? ” 

“ Don’t do it again.” 

“ 1 would not mind jumping in it, head over heels, I 
would not! ” 

“ Let’s see you.” 

“ Wait till we’ve passed Miss F-, and see’if I don’t, 

if you dare me.” 

“ I dare you, Tib ! ” 

The women passed along the path swept at an earlier 
hour by the male prisoners, round by the wall, back again 
past the matron, shivering in her bear-skin; the news 
spreading, mysteriously and swiftly, to the very end of the 
line, that Tib was going to jump into the snow-bank. 

And when the women were all on the watch, Tib kept 
her word, and, giving a sudden rush from the ranks, took 
“ a header ” into the snow, completely disappearing for a 
moment, amidst the shrieks and uproarious laughter of her 
companions. 

In such moments of hilarity, which are grave brjifshes 
of discipline, the matron calls “ All in ” at once, and 
curtails the hour's promenade. For this pantomimic feat 
on the part of Tib, the “ward” was sent in-doors, and 
tho key turned on each woman. I believe Tib was re¬ 
ported for this offence, but very lightly punished, as her 
good tempers had set in, and it was considered advisable 
not to interfere too much with her. 

During the latter days of Tib’% stay at Millbank she 
began to show many signs of improvement, thanks to the 
care of a thoughtful matron under whose charge she was 
placed. • This jnat^on was a fair judge of character, and 

. f 2 
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adopted a different method with the incorrigible Tib. She 
conceived the idea of a special treatment applicable to her 
case, anil with considerable gentleness and tact gradually- 
mollified the hitherto ungovernable woman. She reasoned 
with her, even humoured her out of her most violent inten- 

f 

tions, gave her all that kind advice which, without infrac¬ 
tion of the rules, & prison matron can offer to a prisoner, 
and finally devoloped in Tib a trait of character for which 
no one at Millbank gave so unruly a creature credit. Tib 
began to evince gratitude for the interest shown in her, 
and gradually yielded to the inlluence of kindness. She 
would be concerned at even a temporary absence of her 
favourite officer, for whom she demonstrated a wild, pas¬ 
sionate affection. She would submit to her orders, but 
refused to obey those of anybody else. This was an 
improvement, however, and that particular ward wherein 
she was a prisoner became quite a different place, now 
Tib had become a different being. «, 

This is a remarkable instance of what may be effected 
by a clever matron, who can exercise patience, judgment, 
and gentleness in her treatment of a prisoner. 

The attempt to tame this woman was as doubtful an 
experiment as the taming of a wild beast, and yet the 
rash* by a little perseverance succeeded in her object. 
Sir Joshua Jebb has very wisely drawn a distinction 
between the treatment of male and female prisoners : 
“ Male convicts must be treated in masses rather than 
according to their individual character. Individuality 
must be more regarded with female convicts.” If this 
advice were more constantly borne in mind by the matrons, 
much good would inevitably follow. It is the treating in 
masses—the want of judgment dn a matron, hero and 
there, to distinguish the true method, to say the right 
word in the right place, to vary the application of the rules 
according to the different characters of thq prisoners, that 
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brings about much inevitable harm. When a matron 
shows judgment in these matters—and it is but fair to 
say that she very often doeS— she becomes a valuable 
servant of the State. When the gift of discretion is 
wanting, she does more harm to true discipline than a 
refractory woman. 

The affection of Tib became rather embarrassing to the 

t 

matron, it was so demonstrative and exacting. She became 
jealous if any remarks were made to other prisoners, and 

was always threatening to break out if Miss-spoke to 

that ugly Edmunds or that brute Pugh. Stilj she only 
threatened, and a word or smile from the favourite officer 
kept her in check. 

When the matron fell sick for a few days, Tib’s passion 
burst out again, and brought her to the refractory; and 
it was only in consequence of her threat never to be 
quiet again, if she were not returned to the same ward, 
that it was thought advisable to transfer her to her old 
quarters. 

Early in the summer, the matron took her leave of 
absence. Before her departure she had*a little talk with 
Tib—expressed her hope that she would be a good girl 
during her absence, and told her how grieved she would 
be to find her again amongst the refractories 011^ her 
return. 

“ Bo you mean to say ye’d really be sorry now ? Upon 
your word and honour ! ” 

“ Upon my word, I should.” 

“ Then I won’t break out till ye come back,” she said, 
with her usual half-idiotic laugh; “ I won’t have a single 
report—I’ll bo so precious good ! ” 

And she kept her yord. On the matron’s return, Tib 
was in the same cell, working diligently, and earning a 
better name than her antecedents had appeared likely to 
warrarg,. 
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“1 told ye I’d keep good, miss. Oh! I’ve had such 
mighty bal'd work to do it though! ” she exclaimed. 

* At chapel every morning Tib insisted upon carrying the 
matron’s prayer-book, and was grave and decorous all the 
sendee if allowed to sit by her side, furtively holding the 
fringe of her shawl in her hand. Hers was almost the 
affection of an animal for a kind mistress, and the jealousy 
with*which she resented any approach of another prisoner 
to her favourite officer partook of the same character. 

Tib, finally, behaved so well, that the order for her 
transmission to Brixton was made out—her time having 
expired, and her conduct during the past few months 
having rendered her eligible for that agreeable change. 

She received the news with anything but gratification. 
The order for Brixton might have been her death-warrant 
for all the satisfaction she exhibited. 

“ I won't go, miss,” she said, confidentially; “ I’ll never 
go to Brixton, mind ! ” 

“ But you'll have so much liberty there; and association 
too, Tib.” 

Tib anathematized the extra liberty and the association 
with a vehemence that testifi"! still to a deficiency of 
moral restraint, and took a Jew oaths on the spot, before 
the matr on could check her, that no earthly force should 
remove tier from Millbank. 

That night, or the next day, she smashed every pane of 
glass in her cell, demolished her table, tore her sheets and 
blankets, took to singing extempore songs denunciatory of 
the governor, superintendent, and chaplain, and, as a 
matter of course, was removed in the old fashion to the 
“ dark.” The reason for her breaking out was reported to 
the authorities, and after some consideration it was resolved 
that she should be passed over to Brixton, despite her 
attempt to evade the change, and so her ruse proved 
unavailing for the nonce. 
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“Never mind,” -were Tib’s last words; “if Ibevwon't 

let me stop with my dear Miss-now, I’ll find my way 

back. They can take me there,” she^added, cunningly, 

“ but the devil’s in me if they can make me stop! ’’ 

And accordingly she began her old plan of action im¬ 
mediately upon her arrival at the Surrey prison—breaking 
windows, tearing blankets, indulging b* the most blas¬ 
phemous language, even fighting with the woman put in. 
association with her, and winding up by flinging her 
pewter pint at the matron’s head. Tib was pronounced 
incorrigible, unworthy the company of the better-disposed 
women, and packed hack to Millbnnk to learn better 
behaviour for the future. 

She was again placed on probation, and by degrees 
worked her way hack to the ward of which her favourite 
matron held possession. Her first words were— 

“ 1 said I'd come hack!" before she burst into tears at 
the sight of the friendly matron's face. 

Tib oscillated between Millbnnk and Brixton during the 
remainder of her sentence—obedient at Millbank, and 
altogether unruly at the latter prison. . 

Brixton officers attempted the Millbank matron's style 
of treatment with her, but wholly failed. The super¬ 
intendent reasoned with her in vain—Tib would remain 
constant to her first love, and would have no kindness or 
favour from any one else. She worked her timo and went 
away. 

A few months after her departure, an old prisoner made 
her reappearance at Millbank to undergo a new sentence. 

“ I suppose you haven't forgotten Tib V ” was her in¬ 
quiry on first meeting with Tib’s old officer. 

“ Oh! no ! I have no^ forgotten her.” 

“ She’s gone and got married to a costermonger.” 

“ She’s doing well, I hope ? ’’ 
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“ She’s a-going on about the same as usual. You’ll 
have her back before a couple of months.” 

The prophecy, however, has not come true yet. But 
old faces do come back, and take their places in our 
midst: and such weak sisters as Tib are almost certain to 
appear again—governed by a nature that exults in non¬ 
repentance, and^wayed by the fierce impulse that drives 
them on to wrong. Still Tib has not appeared yet, and it 
is fair,—it is merciful,—to hope ever for the best.* 


CHAPTER XI. 

M -BREAKINGS OUT.” 

In the preceding pages I have alluded so much to what 
is termed “ breaking out,” and shajl, as a matter of 
necessity, have to allude so often to it in my future illus¬ 
trations of prison life, that it may be as well, before pro¬ 
ceeding further, to devote a little time to a description of 
its manifold workings and results, that we may see if any 
glimpse of the true reasons for these frequent outbursts 
canbe ascertained. “ Breakings out,” which is peculiar 
to English female prisons,t is altogether distinct from the 
raving and violence of the inmates of a lunatic asylum, 
and appears veiy often to be a motiveless frenzy. 


* It is a sad foot-note to add to this sketch of prison character, that 
Tib has re-appeared! 

+ This assertion appears to be doubted by my friendly critic in the 
Times of Sept. 23rd, 1862. It was a remark not written hastily, nume¬ 
rous inquiries having been first made o£ those who have visited the 
prisons on the Continent. France and Germany, it appears, are at least 
free from these strange prison outbreaks. 
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In 1859 the governor of Millbank Prison, in his Ke- 
port, appears to regard it as an insolvable mystery. 

“ I am satisfied,” he writes to the Directors of Govern¬ 
ment Prisons, “ that every inducement consistent with 
discipline is held out to these unfortunate and unreason¬ 
able creatures, whose conduct at times is quite unaccount¬ 
able and trying to those placed over them*” 

Superintendents and chaplains appear to take the same 
view. Kindness, good-feeling, interest, encouragement 
to good, are exhibited in vain; amongst a certain class of 
women it appears as much a necessity to act in a manner 
utterly at variance with common sense and decency, as it 
is to breathe and live. 

I think we should go a little deeper than the surface to 
account for these violent displays of temper, and consider 
die prisoners’ probable nature and habits, before the prison 
gates, clanging upon them, shut them from society. 
Freedom with them was the liberty of the wild beast— 
free to roam anywhere, uncared for and unchecked; left 
to wander in the darkness without one helping hand 
Stretched forth to lead them to a brighter life ; no honest 
example ever before them; but the path of evil they were 
to follow, clearly indicated by all with whom their lives 
were brought into contact. Evil and crime must follow in 
due course from the awful ignorance, almost brute-hke in 
its character, which characterizes these women. 

Amongst the statistics with which the prison reports 
bristle there is always one sad proof of the ignorance pre¬ 
vailing :—as shown in the following tabular form, taken 
from the report of 1859 :— 


Ignorant. 

Can lead only. 

Both Imperfectly. 

Both welL 

Females . 

03 

104 


j 22 

Juveniles 

3 

1 

mmi- 
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The worst women are found amongst those that col 
under the first category. From the last we obtain ou 
model prisoners. The former comprises the greater num¬ 
ber of the penal class, who. in the same report, are distin¬ 
guished, according to tlieir behaviour, as good, bad, or in¬ 
different. How grim arc the facts disclosed by these 
figures, insensibly reminding one of the Grad grind school 
of explanation. 


Penal Class 




Good. 

Indifferent, j 

Had. 

* ( 


' f 

4 

8 

33 , 


Possibly, thanks to this age of education, tho prison 
books of future days will not contain so much to show the 
fruits of this soul-besetting ignorance. Iguorafico is the 
mother of crime, and when 

“ There’s not a crime 

But takes its proper change out still in crime, 

If once rung on.the counter of the world—” 

the terrible resnlt is easily guessed at. 

Ignorance is in a great degree accountable for these 
breakings out. There is no reasoning with women in whom 
reason appears to he little more than a brute instinct. 
Lorgf years of evil courses have so hardened their hearts 
that they are almost impenetrable to tho benevolent at¬ 
tempts made to work a change in them. Their lessons 
have only been learned in the Devil’s school, and that evil 
master burns his letters in. 

Ignorance, however, is not always sufficient to explain 
the conduct of breakers out. Here and there a woman 
who has been carefully brought up, who can read and writo 
well, who has had good parents and wise counsellers, and 
yet has gone wrong, follows the example of her disorderly 
companions, and becomes as unruly as the rest. ( Amongst 
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the more educated female class beyond our prisons are 

there not ungovernable tempers, rash hands to destroy in 
a passion the valuable and fragile ? Shakspere, at the head 
of the portrait-painters of our poor humanity, has shown 
us one or two. In prison the example of breaking out is 
displayed so often, and the monotony becomes, to a wild • 
spirit, so wearisome and heart-breaking, /hat to disturb 
the stillness n f their dreary abode, and to give some ani¬ 
mation to the unvarying round of their enforced duties, 
the offence is committed, and the glass is shivered by the 
pewter pints! 

“One break out is almost sure to be followed by another; 
for the pulse beats high in these caged natures, and their 
blood is soon warmed by tumult and excitement. 

One matron, of a somewhat impulsive disposition—who 
has since left the service—once told me in confidence, and 
with a comical expression of horror on her countenance, 
that she was afraid she should break out herself, the temp¬ 
tation appeared so irresistible. 

“ 1 have been used to so different a life—father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, all round me, light-hearted and happy 
—that it’s like becoming a prisoner oneself to follow this 
tedious and incessant occupation. I assure you, Miss 

■-, that when 1 hear the glass shattering, and the women 

screaming, my temples throb, my ears tingle, and I want 
to break something,—dreadfully! ” 

I believe 1 have already remarked that some of these 
“breakings out” are parts of a cool, deliberate attempt to 
obtain removal to a dark or refractory cell, adjacent to a 
favourite companion who has recently committed a similar 
offence. At both prisons madness is very often feigned, 
and windows and tables are broken for the sake of fellow¬ 
ship both night and day; and occasionally there are suspi¬ 
cions of unfair treatment, slights, and jealousies, to render 
the woman’s actions somewhat consistent with her feelings. 
With he Injlieiotis, it is a morbid satisfaction to destroy 
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prison property. “I’ll serve ’em out for putting me in 
here!” is often the remark with which an act of wholesale 
damage is accompanied. 

In one year at Millbank Prison, one hundred and fifty- 
four cases of destruction of prison property occurred : and 
there arc some women so desperately wicked—so resolved 
to resist all efforts to make them less abandoned or intem¬ 
perate than they have always been—that it is often neces¬ 
sary to lay four or five reports in the course of a week, for 
two months in succession, before the superintendent, in 
order to keep up anything like a semblance of discipline 
in the wards to which these women belong. 

In former days women were contented with tearing 
their blankets into a few strips; but as these fragments- 
were available for “ prison flannels ” it became a general 
rule to devote a little more time to the work of demolition, 
so as to make quite certain that the infinitesimal portions 
should render no further service to the State, m the 
refractory cells the custom of tearing up a pair of blankets 
a night became so general, and this studied demolition en¬ 
tailed so important an item in the prison expenses, that 
it was suggested by a late deputy-superintendent of 31 ill- 
bank, that sacking sheets, stitched with string, which would 
baffle all destructive propensities, {should be used. The 
demolition of these being a trying' ordeal for the finger¬ 
nails, they answered well for a time, until one woman, 
more crafty than her fellow-prisoners, made a feint of 
destroying her dinner-can, concealing one strip of the 
metal, which she sharpened during the night; she with 
this murderous instrument cut up the sacking with great 
exultation, and called attention to her success in the 
morning.* 

* It may be added that this incident occurred through a breach of the 
rules on the part of the prison-matron, no prisoner being flowed a tin 
dinner-can in a refractory or dark cell. 
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Some of the boldest women even make attempts to set 
their cells on fire when the gas is lighted, and have so far 
succeeded as to have conceived great fear of being roasted 
alive before help arrived, and have therefore startled the 
whole prison with their clamours for release. 

The strength of some of these women, during their fits 
of frenzy, is greatly in excess of the mefi’s. It always 
requires two, very often three, of the guards to force one 
fighting, plunging woman from her cell to the “ dark : ” 
tables and bedsteads snapping under their hands like 
splints of fire-wood. One woman named McWilliams—a 
woman of small stature, but of extraordinaiy strength— 
succeeded one night at Brixton in wrenching the inner 
door of a dark cell completely off its hinges. 

The same woman, in concert with two other desperate 
prisoners, was agent in a studied plan for breaking out 
at Brixton, that caused considerable astonishment and 
damage. The ringlffladcr was a woman of the name of 
Mary Nicholas, of a treacherous and vindictive character, 
who, having an objection to being passed over to the Wing, 
resolved to have a break out in consequent, and to lead 
others into the same mischief as herself. McWilliams, 
who was going to the Wing also, preferring her old 
quarter^, the plan was first arranged between her and 
Nicholas, the third woman being afterwards enlisted as an 
able and willing recruit to aid them in their scheme. 
McWilliams and Nicholas on ono occasion were carrying 
water through the ward, when an opportunity for action 
seemed suddenly to present itself. The ward adjacent was 
being ventilated, and the cells being vacant at the time, 
the officer in charge of the prisoners had entered one for 
an instant, when Nicholas suddenly closed the door upon 
her—thus, as it opened only on the outside, rendering her 
confinement there for a few minutes imperative. Taking 
advantages of these few minutes, the two women made a 
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dash down the ward, smashing every window in their way, 
enlisting the recruit already mentioned, who lent her 
willing services/ the matron all the time rattling away at 
her cell door, and calling out for assistance. Three women 
intent on breaking windows can soon create formidable 
havoc; and every pane of tho two wards—the occupied 
and the unocehpied—being shortly shivered, they turned 
their attention to the windows of the empty cells of the 
ward under process of ventilation, and darting from one to 
another, rapidly destroyed all their windows. 

The .first mtftron who came upon this scene .of demoli¬ 
tion proved herself an able officer; for, following close 
upon the footsteps of the three women, she allowed then) 
to rush into the empty cells, and managed to close tho 
doors upon two of them—thus caging them, as the pri¬ 
soners had previously caged tho matron. By this time 
assistance liad arrived; the riot was suppressed, and its 
fomenters were speedily secured. 

I believe this is the most wholesale case of “ smashing” 
preserved in prison records; close on three hundred and 
fifty panes of ^lass having been destroyed by those destruc¬ 
tive hands. It was a grand breaking out, an exploit of 
which, I have no doubt, these women are proud to this 
day, and which is probably related fes a pleasant anecdote 
of their prison experience to those friends and acquaint¬ 
ances to whom they have returned. 

Some women are very methodical in their “breakings 
out.” I remember one desperate woman, named JIcLter- 
mot, who, having first smashed her windows, was caught in 
the usual act of destroying her blanket, by the men, 
who had arrived rather more promptly than she had 
anticipated. 

“ Hollo! ” was her salutation; “ you’re in a hurry this 
morning! Just wait, there's good fellows, till I’ve finished 
my blanket. I won't keep you more than half asninute." 
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And having finished her blanket, as the circulars say, 
“with promptitude and despatch," she allowed herself to 
be led off to the “ dark ” like a lamb. 

] think I may venture to suggest here that the treatment 
of the male officers to these wild demented creatures of mv 
sex might at times be a trifle more gentle. There are 
some male officers who can keep their temper after a 
scratch down the cheeks, or in face of the resistance 
generally made to their efforts to remove a prisoner; but 
there arc others, not few and far between, who are cruel 
grid vindictive, using their giant’s strength tyrannously, and 
like a giant. This is my opinion at least, and years of 
prison service have given me an opportunity of judging. 
Perhaps these few remarks may lead the “ heads of office” 
to ask present matrons their opinion on the. subject. 

1 may mention another memorable instance of violence, 
accompanied with method, which occurred at I'd ill! tank 
Prison. A woman,*after committing the usual amount of 
damage with glass, sheets, and blanket, contrived very in¬ 
geniously to keep out the officers by barricading the door 
with table, bedstead, &c., and, l»v the additfon of her own 
weight, prevented it from being opened inwards for a con¬ 
siderable time.* 

Another woman, adopting a similar method of defence, 
armed herself in addition^with the leg of the table which 
she had demolished, and administered some very stout 
raps on the heads of the male officers when they broke 
at last into her cell. 

All these acts are the angry waves upon the turbulent sea 
of prison life; the waves that are never still, but are for 
ever rolling against the barriers, and breaking into spray. 
Such waves there is no stilling—they overflow the barriers 
that prison discipline would oppose to them. They defy 


The doers of MUlbaak cells open inwards, those of Bruton outwards. 
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all rules—they are signs of the nature that, knowing no 
law, has blindly followed the impulse of its own awful pas¬ 
sions, and can brook no restraint even when in the grasp of 
superior power. 

Hurried as by a will beyond their own—impelled by a 
force that seems bestowed upon them to work evil in the 
hour of their desperation—we can but wonder at, or pity 
and pray for these wild natures. The power to help them 
—to turn them from their lawless course—in most cases is 
beyond us. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“THE DARK.” 

Bi way of sequel to the preceding chapter, I will devote 
the present to a few remarks on the punishment that 
follows the breaking out of refractory women. 

The dark cells are six in number at Millbank Prison ; 
at Brixton thdte are really none, but there are sixteen 
refractory' cells, which are termed the penal ward. A few 
of these cells, possessing a less amount of accommodation 
than the others, have perforated gratings in lieu of windows, 
and by prisoners and prison officers are generally known 
as “ the darks.” For the sake of generality, I will term 
them “ darks 1 ' when speaking of cither prison, in the 
present chapter. 

Four of the dark cells at Millbank, in a kind of lobby, 
apart from the prisoners’ wards, ire firmly secured by 
formidable doors and iron gratings, and are covered by a 
sliding pad, the size of the outer door, which tends in a 
great degree to stifle the uproarious sounds that generally 
proceed from them, until the woman from sheer exhaustion 
flings herself on the ground, or coiling beyself 09 her two 
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blankets and rug, falls asleep on her sloping plank of- a 
conch to dream the battle over again. 

The furniture of a dark cell mainly consists of a slanting 
series of boards by way of bedstead, with an uncomfortable 
wooden block for a pillow—hard quarters for the worst of 
women, and, with a bread and water diet, telling rapidly 
upon a prisoner's health. 

Some of the dark cells are, with an ingenious perversion 
of common humanity, placed either above, below, or beside 
the matron’s quarters. At Millbank the cell is immediately 
below; and the tired officer is sometimes,kept awake all 
night by that incessant shrieking, hammering, kicking, 
and singing m which the confined woman indulges while a 
spark of strength remains in her system. 

This system of slow torture is termed by the inmates of 
the dark cells, “keeping it up while the screws are in. 
bed.” 

It is a striking proof of the power of habit, that even 
the prison matrons become accustomed to this trial of their 
nerves. The ordeal to be passed through, however, before 
the nerves are sufficiently strung or the senses deadened, 
is a painful one, and not a few break down under it; but 
constant contiguity with the prisoners gradually produces 
it-- cfl'ect, and a woman in the dark cells becomes a matter 
of little concern. It is at) event that happens every day; 
the noises in the night are to bo expected and prepared 
against.; and the matron, tired with her long duties, is 
glad to find herself under any circumstances in her welcome 
bed. 

If the prisoner is more than usually vociferous, the 
matron turns a little more restlessly in her bed—wakes up 
suddenly, and listens for a while, perhaps to make sure that 
nothing unusual 1ms occurred; and then drops off again 
to dream of the home she onee had—of the friends that 
were round her in the old time, and who little dreamed 


o 
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that her proud spirit would ever seek this profession rather 
than be a burden to them—of the mother's face looking in 
upon, her trouble, pnd so like the life it quitted years ago! 
whilst, mingling with her dreams, thp thump, thump of 
the prisoner’s feet and hands continue with incessant 
monotony, or the defiant song of the caged tigress wells up 
from her cell. 

The diet of a woman in the dark cells is generally bread 
and water—unless her health has been already greatly 
' impaired; and this treatment is continued, according to 
the natip-e of her offence, unless any sudden signs of ill- 
health present themselves. I cannot say from my own 
experience that these *• darks” have ever produced iri any 
single instance a salutary effect upon the prisoner, although 
it is difficult to suggest a more proper mode of punish¬ 
ment. A remnant of the barbarous style of coercion 
peculiar to the middle ages, it is generally found to bo 
unavailing for any good purpose. In {lie case of the strong 
it only proves that the woman lias the power to tire out 
her punishers; while with the weak, constant and strict 
confinement is found speedily to affect the mind. 

Every precaution is taken with the prisoners in the 
“ dark." They are carefully watched and constantly 
visited. The night officer on duty has to pass each cell 
once an hour, and make sure that the woman is well; and 
the surgeon visits her once a-day. 

Meanwhile, as a general rule, the prisoner continues 
defiant to the last. Every night a pair of blankets and a 
rug are given in to her—every morning the blankets'are 
found torn to shreds, and very often the rug, which is of 
tough material, and more trying to the fingers. The food 
which is given in to her is tossed out again, and the water 
flung in the matron’s face. The singing and raving con¬ 
tinue till she is entirely exhausted. The length of time in 
the “ dark'' varies considerably. With some women the 
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maximum punishment is two days, however heinous way' 
have been the offence; with more powerful prisoners, I 
have known twenty-eight days bornoi with perfect in¬ 
difference. Nevertheless, confinement there tells at last 
upon all; none can struggle long against it. 

During my service at Millbank Prison, there occurred a 
humorous incident connected with these dark cells. It 
became known amongst the prisoners that they were full 
of refractory women, and that any more “ smashing” must 
perforce place tho delinquents in temporary association. 
Millbauk Prison, as the reader is aware, Peing mainly con¬ 
ducted on tho silent system, there is, amongst some of tlm 
women, a great inducement to break out. If bread and 
water and a dark cell are not agreeable, a companion to 
talk, plot, and compare notes ■with is desirable! In this 
instance the windows were shivered right and left for the 
sake of future companionship ; and, for the tranquillity of 
the ward in which these outbreaks occurred, so many 
women were carried from tlicir cells to the “ dark” and the 
refractories, that there were two—in some cases tliree—in 
each cell. 

It happened that, from one particular dark cell adjoining 
a portion of the pentagon belonging to the men’s prison, 
the most piteous screams and cries for help were suddenly 
heard to issue. The matron in attendance hurried to tho 
“dark,” and found its three inmates huddled together, 
slnu-ring and horrified. 

“What is the matter?—what are you calling for?” she 
inquired. 

“ Oh ! miss, for the Lord’s sake, let us out! We’ll 
never smash again—we'll behave ourselves so well! ” 

“ What is the matter £ " 

“ Oh! there’s the devil in the next cell behind here. 

I am sure the devil is coming to fetch us all away! Thei% 
lie is oggin!—oJ>, Lord, have mercy upon us! ” 

a a 
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And sure enough, there issued from immediately behind 
the dark cell a series of the most awful screams and yells 
that had ever escaped human throats. They even alarmed 
the matron, who was accustomed to these paroxysms of 
passion; they expressed at once fear, horror, and agony, 
and were unlike any human cries that had ever been heard 
in Millbank Prison. A legion of hyenas could not have 
given vent to noises more unearthly, and the women, add¬ 
ing their shrieks to the general tumult, implored to be 
released. 

A messenger Was sent round to the men's prison to. 
learn the reason for so unusual an occurrence, and pre¬ 
sently the mystery was cleared up. Some Chinese prisoners, 
who had arrived, had been forced to succumb to the general 
system of hair-cutting, despite their energetic protests to 
the contrary. The cherished tails had been mercilessly 
shorn off amidst their screams and shrieks ; and it was 
their cries of lamentation over this cslamity that had so 
alarmed the prisoners in the cell adjoining the room 
wherein the operation had been performed. 

There are exceptions to the general conduct of the 
prisoners in the “ dark.'’ Women will occasionally grow 
tired of singing, jumping, and blaspheming; and in those 
cells where a ray or two of light can enter, becoming 
weary of their stay there, they will beg humbly and earn¬ 
estly for work, for the leaf of a tract, or for something to 
relieve the awful monotony of tlieir listless inaction. 

One woman, named Honor Matthews, the most despe¬ 
rate and abandoned of a desperate class, once refused to 
leave the “ dark ” when her time had expired, flung herself 
on the floor, and announced her intention to remain there. 
The “ dark ” suited her; she shovld break out directly she 
was put into her old cell, or attempt some one’s life— 
threats which she swore to execute as soon as a favourable 
opportunity for committing either of these,acts oc/mrred. 
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The woman’s stay in the “ dark ” had been a long one, 
but there was no help for it, save to submit to her continu¬ 
ance there. She was one of the worst characters in the 
prison—imteachable, intractable, and malicious. The door 
of the dark cell closed upon her again, and day after day 
passed—even week after week—without any signs of her 
altering her determination. The usual prison food was 
given her each day—I am not quite certain that even extra 
food was not allowed—and every inducement urged to 
prevail upon her to return to her customary duties. 

The matron in attendance had a favourite little kitten. 
• * 
which was accustomed to follow her about the wards ; and 

it chanced that, in opening the door to attend to this 

woman, the kitten concealed itself in the cell, and was 

locked up with the prisoner. 

This feline intruder would have been hailed as a welcome 
guest by most women under Ihc same circumstances; but 
this prisoner had ^never shown any affection for a living 
thing within the prison walls. The kitten was missed, and 
search made for it. The woman in the dark cell main¬ 
tained she had seen nothing of it—“ What made any one 
think she knew about the kitten ? ” 

The cell was opened, and the little animal found suffo¬ 
cated. •• That’s how I should like to serve the whole of 
you,” growled the heartless wretch. 

The woman finished her time at Brixton Prison and 
went her way. Contrary to general expectation, her name 
has not hitherto appeared in the list of “ returns." 
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CHAPTER. XIII. 

PRISON CHARACTERS.—A MOCSE-TAMER. 

The character that I shall attempt to sketch in the present 
chapter, I will distinguish by the fictitious name of Sey¬ 
mour. She was. one of the short-sentenced women, and 
has passed from the prison, in all probability never to 
return. I believe she is with her friends again, and it is 
not my purpose to make any parade of names, the publica¬ 
tion of which might, unconsciously to me, pain friends, 
relations, or acquaintances. 

Seymour was a lady prisoner. A systematic system of 
swindling shopkeepers, in which she^was aided by her 
lady-like manners, was discovered after the old fashion, 
and she made her appearance at Millbank to serve some 
years of penal cervitude. 

Her manners at all times verged on the eccentric; and 
it was the opinion of many of the matrons that her mind 
was somewhat affected. She was singular in her habits, 
had a peculiar style of wearing her bonnet and shawl, and 
held herself strictly aloof from the other prisoners. She 
exhibited a fair amount of attention to her prison duties, 
escaped mention in all reports, and was one of those 
prisoners who gave no trouble, and are easy to manage— 
one of the best class of women. She was rather partial 
to complaining against the other prisoners for insulting 
her, and was constantly suggesting alterations of prison 
rules, &c., to any matron who would favour her by listen¬ 
ing to her plans. 

With her fellow-prisoners she had a pitying way that 
was to them particularly aggravating, while' to prison 
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matrons she was condescending and patronizing. Her 
capabilities of “ talking over ” were somewhat totally out 
of the common. 

Her Bible knowledge, and her anxiety to argue on 
Scriptural points of doctrine, made a favourable impres¬ 
sion on a few of those who were most easily deceived. 
She was always open to conviction on any point, she 
atiinned ; she was only anxious to bo thoroughly enlight¬ 
ened, and to awake to the knowledge of the truth! My 
own impression has always been that Seymour was a 
hypocrite; that a visionary idea of becoming^ a “ pet 
prisoner ” had suggested from the outset her peculiar line 
of conduct. In words she professed to be truly penitent; 
but the hardness and even indifference of her manner, in 
the absence of the chaplain or Scripture reader, inspired 
doubts as to the reality of her conversion. Moreover, as 
at Brixton Prison she gave up talking of religion alto¬ 
gether—save at times repeating a chapter or two of the 
Testament by heart, to show her powers of memory—I 
have always considered that 1 have good grounds for 
making this assertion. , 

At Brixton Prison she continued her objections to her 
fellow-prisoners—“those poor abandoned creatures,” as 
she termed them—declined association when it was in her 
power: and when favoured with a companion, treated the 
wondering woman to a lengthened detail of the respect¬ 
ability of her connections. It was at Millbank, however, 
that her mouse-tanting accomplishments showed them¬ 
selves first. Her affection for mice and sparrows was 
intense. One mouse, which she invariably termed “ my 
friend,” was accustomed to make his appearance from a 
hole at her call, and take his place, during the dinner 
hour, on the table, whereon he would be regaled with 
crumbs from her six-ounce loaf. I have looked through 
“ the inspection ” of her cell more than once, and seen 
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this strange companion at his meals,—timid and panting, 
nibbling at the crumbs strewn before him, even taking 
them from the prisoner’s hands, though ready to dart 
away at the first alarm. Seymour had a peculiar call to 
the mouse, to which it always responded ; and as the 
ihtimacy increased, “my friend” gathered greater confi 
dence, and would perch on her shoulder, or run up and 
down her sleeve. 

“ My friend ” placed itself entirely at her disposal after a 
little while, and Seymour was accustomed to take it to 
church ifi the bosom or sleeve of her dress, and to talk of 
her friend’s health or appetite, and of the effect the* 
weather had on its constitution. 

During the absence of Seymour from the cell one day, 
a spiteful prisoner imitated her call, brought the incon¬ 
siderate mouse on the table, seized it, and —bit its tail off! 

“My friend” did not respond so readily to the call 
after this outrage to its dignity, andjt was some hours 
before Seymour discovered the ravages made on her little 
companion's personal appearance. Then her indignation 
and horror know no bounds. 

“ Miss-! some brute has taken off my friend’s tail!” 

she screamed to the matron. “ It s an infamous and 
cowardly action, and I hope you'll report it to the lady- 
superintendent. I demand to know who has been in my 
cc.l during my absence. I have a right to know, Miss, 
and I hope you'll make every inquiry.” 

“ Miss-was her next salutation, “ have you men¬ 

tioned about my friend yet ? ” 

“ Not yet, Seymour.” 

“Then I’ll see the deputy-superintendent* myself. 
Put my name down, if you please. My friend has been 
subjected to the most infamous and revolting treatment! " 

• This incident occurred in the old Miilbank days, when ostensibly 
there was no superintendent to the prison. 
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And the woman’s rage was so intense that it was antici¬ 
pated that during the day Seymour would make her first 
break out. However, breaking out wpuld have lost her 
“ my friend,” and Seymour subsided, made her complaint, 
and was promised all the redress that prison rules could 
afford her. 

But prison rules had not been framed with any idea as 
to the injuries which the tails of the mice of the establish¬ 
ment might receive; and this serious omission having 
been explained to her, Seymour was pacified. She bore 
( ever afterwards an implacable hatred to the wqpian who 
had committed the offence on her “ friend,” and who made 
no scruple on avowing the fact; and her demonstrative 
contempt for the prisoner in particular was often a source 
of amusement to tho women on occasions when they were 
brought together. 

But “ my friend ” was doomed to a worse fate in the 
future. When it jmd recovered all its old confidence in 
its protector, attended Divine service again in the chapel, 
and become a regular guest at Seymour's dinner-table, a 
favourite cat called “ Alma,” attached to the establishment, 
made a pounce at it in Seymour's absence, and cut short 
its career. 

Seymour showed great concern at the loss of her com¬ 
panion, broke into a passionate fit of weeping wheu the 
news was first communicated, and loll into a despondent 
and morbid condition, that indicated the weakness of her 
mind. It was some months before she recovered her 
customary equanimity ; she really fretted about the mouse, 
'and the unhappy termination of its career. In the even¬ 
ing, I have seen her with an unopened book of the prison 
library on her table, crying silently to herself over the loss 
of her loved one. 

Seymour made many efforts to obtain a successor to 
“ my fjiend .”, She broke up half her loaves to encourage 
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the little animals to approach her; but although she suc¬ 
ceeded so far as to induce one or two to venture on the 
table after the erunjbs, if she remained at a respectful dis¬ 
tance from them, yet there was no second mouse to ven¬ 
ture widiin arm’s length of one who wished well to the 
whole mus genius. 

Seymour passed on to Brixton Prison, and the world of 
mice knew her no more. 

Two instances of sparrow-taming occurred in my prison 
experience : one by a prisoner of a very different stamp 
from Seypnour, who, by patience, perseverance, and con- , 
stant study, lured a sparrow into her cell. The bird was 
christened “ Bobby,” and would come at her call and feed 
from her hand in much the same way as the ill-starred 
portege of Seymour. 

Bobby even evinced no objection to a paper bonnet, and 
was taught to hop over the table, harnessed by thread 
to a little paper cart of the prisoner’s, construction. In 
bright weather he would be absent for two or three days 
together ; but when the weather was wet, Bobby would fly 
into the cell and* perch on the gas pipe, whence he would 
survey, with his head on one side, the woman at her work. 
But prison pets were doomed to a sad end, and Bobby’s fate 
was worse than “ my friend's.” 

Flying round the cell one night after the gas was lighted, 
he made a dash at the flame, singed his wings, and died 
shortly after on the table of the cell, the woman wringing 
her hands over him. 

Such little incidents as these show traits of kindness and 
feeling amongst the prison women; few and far between 
perhaps, but still evidence of a love and concern for some¬ 
thing in the midst of much hardness “ml obduracy of spirit. 
Had such feelings been encouraged in the past, perhaps 
the life of these poor caged spirits might not have ended 
quite so sadly! 
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In the midst of much that is evil, the good will put forth 
a feeble shoot or two; and if in strange directions, still 
they remain as evidence of the fairer side of these murky 
prison lives. If more time could be spared for each indi¬ 
vidual case—the nature and habits of the prisoner as care¬ 
fully studied as a physician might study, in a dangerotffe 
case, the antecedents of his suffering patient—I am sure 
more good would follow the attempt than those versed in 
the philosophy of crime have ever yet imagined. 


Cl I APT EE XIV. 

PRISONERS’ FBI ENDS. 

Government does not wholly exclude the prisoners from 
the outer world—or rather from those faces appertaining 
to it. After six mouths at jMilllmnk Prison, the women are 
allowed to see their friends once in throe months—the 
fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers more happily off than 
they, and basking in the free air and stlnshine beyond 
“ such places.” Once in three months, at Brixton Prison, 
a like privilege is conceded. 

Caution is exorcised on these visiting days, so that no 
collusion between the outer and the inner world of crimi¬ 
nals may take place: so that no “old pals” and compa¬ 
nions in crime may meet and make arrangements for the 
future—the bright future when the ticket will be granted, 
and the woman again turned out on society. 

A strange medley of character do these prisoners’ friends 
present; and strange attempts to defeat the sagacity of the 
watchful matron, and t* work upon her woman's feelings, 
so that she may be induced to concede some little favour, 
arc constantly being made. Tragedy, melodrama, comedy, 
fane, m*d burllsquc play each a part in turn behind the 
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screen of the visiting room; and the matron in attendance 
requires no small powers of self-command. 

At Millbank, the prisoner's friend stands behind one 
wire-work screen, and the prisoner behind another whilst 
in a space between the two sits the matron on duty, silent 
and vigilant. 

Let the reader suppose himself in this space, or neutral 
ground, whilst a few prison visitors file before him in suc¬ 
cession. They are fair portraitures of the figures that ilit 
to and fro, and play their part here; such dialogues be¬ 
tween prisoners and prisoners’ friends happen almost every 
day. 

They do not come in quite such rapid succession, per¬ 
haps, but our space is limited, and we have much to say 
on other topics ere finis be written to these chronicles. 

The prisoner is a woman who has gone wrong in defi¬ 
ance of friends and husband ; whom no efforts have ever 
set right. She is the wife of a poor industrious workman, 
who did his best to keep her straight, but could not hinder, 
in his absence, her constant visits to the gin-shop round 
the comer, llotuming home each night with a hope that 
Jane would be better—-just for once !—his hopes would be 
dashed by the deserted room, the fireless grate, and no 
dinner ready; or shadowed by the sleepy-looking, red-eyed 
woman reeling about the room, and gravely talking inco¬ 
herent nonsense, in the vain hope of impressing him with 
a belief in her sobriety. For there are poor men's homes 
and wives like unto this—and our sketch is no fancy pic¬ 
ture to give effect to that which is to follow. Ignorance is 
one awful reason for sin—and drink is another. 

“ If it hadn’t been for the drink, sir,—oh ! if it hadn’t 
been for the drink! ” moans many a prisoner when her 
heart is touched by the chaplain's earnest exhortation. 

This prisoner, whom drink has brought to ruin, stands 
and looks wistfully across at a pale-faced man in his Sun- 
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day’s best, holding by the hand a little fair-haired child of 
six or seven years of ago. The man is grave and sad, and 
passes his hand across his eyes perhapj, as the child cries 
“ mother.” And the child’s voice—as in these cases always 
—makes the woman lean her head against the wire-screen, 
and weep—oh! so bitterly! If by some grand process thb 
impulse in these women’s hearts at such times could but 
be stamped indelibly there, we should hear much more of 
true repentance! 

“Well, Jane?” 

“ Well, James P ” 

“ Arc you pretty well and comfortable, Jane—con¬ 
siderin’?" 

“ Yes, considerin’answers the woman with aweary 
sigh. 

If this is the first meeting since her confinement, and 
she is such a woman as J attempt to describe here, she is 
abashed and tacituj-n at the beginning of the interview. 
Reminiscences of their last bitter parting flash across her 
memory; of the quarrel they had, perhaps, ere she ran 
away and left him, and came to grievous harm. The hus¬ 
band is embarrassed, too. He is new to prisons, and the 
prison matron sitting in the division between him and his 
wife perplexes him. He could speak out more fully all 
that is in his heart, if the silent witness to all was not sit¬ 
ting there, like a grim Fate by which his wife was haunted. 
It is hard to he sentimental, to talk of his forgiveness, to 
preach to her—who had always hated preaching—in a 
third person’s presence. 

There ensues an awkward silence, broken at last by the 
husband. A happy thought occurs to him, to relieve the 
difficulties of the position. He starts a subject on which 
they can both discourse freely. 

“ Don’t you think our little Jane has grown ? ” 
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gloomy doubt amidst it all, which will not be talked away. 
Bobert’s sister stands between her and the far-off vista 
through which brighter' gleams break in upon the darkness 
of her prison life. 

But the twenty minutes are up; the matron calls atten¬ 
tion to the allotted time ; the mother begins to crv again, 
and to wish that she could only kiss the child before she 
goes. • The matron, if impulsive and tender-hearted, will 
take a ribbon or something from the child, and pass it to 
the mother, who will remember the kind action in her 
prayers that nigjit, if she is one of the few who have been 
induced to pray to God, and to confide in His providential’ 
care ! Wife, husband, and child then go their separate 
ways, and the memorable visit is registered in both their 
hearts. 

Visits quite so sentimental between husband and wife 
are not, however, the general rule. Occasionally a series 
of mutual recriminations occur in this fashion : 

Husband. Well, you’ve made a mess of it this time, 
Sue, by George! 

Wife. So it, seems. 

Husband. All your own fault, you know. 

Wife. Don’t stand there telling lies, Joe. If it hadn't 
been for your blackguard goings on, I should lm\c never 
come to this. 

Husband. You did it all yourself—you know you did. 
What do you want to try to make tills lady (with a. jerk of 
his thumb to the matron on duty) believe all your cussed 
stories for ? 

And thus they will continue their accusations of each 
other, until, their voices rising as their passions become 
excited, the matron considers it her duty to remind them 
that, unless there is a change of fone, the interview must 
be summarily cut short. 

But we have not done with prisoners’, friends yet. A 
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turn of the slide, and a penal class woman takes her place 
on one side, and her brother or sister, or both, on the 
other. In this case, for the sake of an illustration, we will 
say brother and sister together. 

There is no mistaking the relationship, any more than 
the profession, past and j#esent, of this trio. The over* 
hanging brows, deep-set eyes, and thick sensual lips are of 
one family cast, and the furtive glances right and left, and 
around, are true thieves' glances. There is a general 
likeness amongst professional thieves, which a little obser¬ 
vation does not fail to detect. Knavery stamps, all its 
votaries with a common seal, and though the impression 
is faint in many instances—in many more it is very 
strongly marked—yet the brand is always there, and 
there are no good thoughts to wear it away. 

Greetings are exchanged. The prisonerJiopes Jack and 
Mary are well, and Mary hopes the same of her unfortunate 
sister Ann. Glances are cast at tire matron, and some 
movement of the features expresses their conviction that 
sho is an easy one, or the reverse. The cue is taken 
accordingly, and the officer is prepared to he more than 
usually watchful and attentive. 

Great regret is expressed at the prisoner’s position, and 
many moral reflections are indulged in by the brother and 
sister, all for the edification of the matron in charge. 

“ 1 hope you’ll never come to this again, Ann,” says 
the brother; “ you were brought up right and piously, and 
should have knowed better—you were lamt your catechiz, 
and all the ’mandments, and we did our best to keep you 
straight." 

“ I know that, Jack.” 

“ It’s along o’ bad company, Ann,” adds "Mary, with a 
wink: “ all along of Jo fiarclay and his games. Jo’s got 
in trouble, Ann.” 

“ Oh, has he?” 

H 
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“ Seven years on it, poor fellow ! Tooked up all in a 
flash like.” 

“ Poor Jo! ” , 

“ How are you getting on, Ann ? ” asks Jack. 

“ Oh, pretty well,” with a reckless toss of her head. 

“ That's all right.” 

“ Where’s mother ? ” inquires the prisoner. 

“ She’s—she’s gone in the country." 

“ And father?” 

“We expect him back from the country next month—on 
the fifth, Ann.”<- 

“ Ah, I was a-trying to count up,” remarks Ann; “ I 
thought it was about the fifth.” 

Jack proceeds to communicate all the news, in a style a 
little enigmatical, dropping now and then three or four 
words of true thieves’ dialect, or Eomany, as it is some¬ 
times designated by the women, although there is a 
marked difference between thieves’ Eomany and the 
dialect peculiar to the gipsy race. When indications of a 
dialogue in this patois begin to appear, the matron warns 
the prisoner’* friends that it is a breach of rules, and will 
be followed by the prisoner’s withdrawal. The friends 
“are very sorry, mum, and very humble, and it didn’t 
strike ’em before, mum, and it was on’y a habit of theirs, 
and it shan’t occur again, mum.” 

In less than two or three minutes it does occur again, 
and there is such an evident intention to deceive, that it 
becomes necessary to abridge the interview, and separato 
these black sheep. Jack and Mary go away muttering 
discontent, and Ann takes to smashing when she reaches 
her cell, because she has been put upon and treated 
shabbily. 

“ It’s all that Miss -. I’ll have her blessed ”—she 

doesn’t always call it blessed—“lifo one of these fine 
days. On’y wait till I get a chance, tbat-’s all. ” 
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A turn of the slide, and the picture of another party is 
presented. I will give their interview almost verbatim, as 
it affords some little insight into the thoughts of a certain 
class of prisoners from which I have to draw a character 
presently. 

The prisoner is a young, pale-faced girl; the priso'n 
visitor, her mother, a poor, old, tottering, decently-clad 
woman. The latter cries very bitterly at the first sight 
of her daughter, and makes frequent use of a very 
clean pocket-handkerchief. The prisoner bites her lips, 
which will quiver in spite of her, and hursts ouj at last 
•with— 

“ Dontee cry, mother!—I be very comfortable—there’s 
such a little to cry about! ” 

“ Oh ! dear—it’s very sad ! ” 

“ Did you come up to-day 

“Yes, by the early train. I suppose I can’t shake 
bands with my girl, anyhow, jiiss ?” 

“ It is against the rules here.” 

“ Very well, miss,” she says, with a sigh. 

It is the daughter in this instance that asks all the 
questions, and tries to distract her mother from the dark 
thoughts that such an interview is calculated to suggest. 

“How are you getting on, mother ?—How’s Undo 
John, and all his little ones?—Has Jemmy come back 
from sea ?—Have you heard from Jemmy ?—Is Sarah Ann 
married yet ? ” 

The old lady gathers more nerve as the interview 
proceeds, dries her eyes, answers all her daughter’s 
questions, and becoming at last very garrulous, details 
all the gossip of the far-away village whence she has 
journeyed to see her imprisoned child. 

“Uncle John helped me with a couple of shillings, 
my dear, or I should never have been able to come and 
see you,” she t^lls her daughter; “ Undo John’s always 

ii 2 
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very kind, though he has a large family of his own to help, 
Martha.” 

“ How did you get through the winter, now ? ” asks the 
daughter anxiously. 

“Poorly! poorly! My eyes went bad again—and there 
vas no work about—and so I had parish relief, my dear." 

“Ah! that's bad!” 

“ 1 shall have to go into ' the House’ altogether soon." 

“ No, don't do that! ” is the quick reply. 

“There's no help for it, Martha. It isn't,” she adds, in 
a sorrowful, almost a reproachful manner, “ as if I had 
my daughter to help me in my weakness and old age.” * 

•• Don’t go into the House,” repeats the prisoner. 

“ What can I do, my dear?” 

“ Come here 

Ti ie old woman flings up her hands in horror, and tlie 
daughter continues in an earnest whisper— 

•• You’ll be treated well here. You'll have enough to 
eat and drink—you won’t have any hard words here— 
they give you such blankets and sheets to lie on !—you 
can have the .doctor every day if you like—and it’s like 
heaven to be in the Infirmary.' Ob! mother, if you 
would only try and come here ! ” 

The mother stands behind the wire-work and seems 
to consider the matter; the daughter becomes more 
eloquent and persuasive— even begins to suggest the 
best plan to set about it—until the matron calls her to 
order, and reproves her for her wickedness. 

“It's not wickedness!” says the prisoner; “it’s the 
best thing. God knows, that can happen to us poor! ” 

And the prisoner is not far wrong. Amidst the mass 
of our fallen sisters that Millbank and Brixton Prisons 
contain, there are these strange practical philosophers— 
women who have weighed all the chances between the 
workhouse and the prison, and who, being compelled 
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to choose between one and the other, strike the balance 
in favour of the gaol. A little less liberty, but more 
kindness and attention; better food «nd more friendly 
faces—only the key turned on them and their sleeping- 
chamber called “ a cell!” Step by step from Millbank to 
Brixton—perhaps from Brixton to Fulham, if they are 
young enough—books to read, good warm clothing, and 
the chaplain to talk to them every day. 

I have been often tempted to wonder whether the work- 
houses would be always full, whether women would still 
( have to hesitate between the Parish and the Prison, and 
whether the time would come when Government would 
make no more of these disgraceful contracts with the 
slop-houses and the wholesale firms, no longer compete so 
closely, so cruelly, with the honest and hard-working poor. 
If some better and more just system be not presently 
adopted, there will be living illustrations to Hood's “ Song 
of the Shirt” to tlte end of time. I cannot think it fairer 
humane to accept contracts from such firms as those of 
Moses and Son, and others, at prices with which no woman 
who lias rent to pay anil a home to kedp can possibly 
compete. Prisoners, especially female prisoners, should Jo 
prison work, army work, the binding of the prison books 
—even the printing of the innumerable forms might 
possibly be taught them but any other work than that 
of Government should not, for the sake of those who 
desire to live honestly and resist temptation, be allowed 
to find its way into our inale or female prisons. 

I am conscious that I am uot the first to raise my voice 
against this system; but the matter has been long since 
dropped, and the system is at work still. It is a system 
morally and radically jrong, and must fall some day; and 
even though the change should entail some additions 1 
expense upon the nation, I am confident that the heart o: 
the people of (his country is large and sound enough no 
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to shrink from that ordeal, for the sake of the hard-working 
poor, struggling, in the midst of difficulty and temptation, 
to maintain their lvmesty and uprightness. In one year, 
for one firm alone, by one female prison, forty-three thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and twenty-eight shirts were made, and 
the work, thus diverted from its proper channel, is still 
done on as large a scale.* 

Now, there are many women like the prisoner, whose 
interview with her mother 1 have'described—and like one 
I shall have to mention in a future chapter—who, know ing, 
and deliberately weighing all this, give up their labour in 
despair, fearing that they can never contend with success 
against such opposition. 

The woman I have mentioned left her daughter with a 
very different idea of prison life from that which -he enter¬ 
tained when she first met her ; with a conviction that it was 
to be preferred to life in the workhouse, and with regret 
that one must forfeit a good name icf become a female 
convict. If the doors of the prison could have !»«•••:» op< tied 
for admission only by the expression of a wish to that eff-ct, 
we should ere long hate had the mother as well as the 
daughter. 

One half of the prison visitors arc. however, as bad 
as the prisoners—pupils of the same school, greater adepts 
in crime, who, for the present, have escaped confinement. 
The cool impudence of this class is worthy of note. Many 
of them are deep knaves ; but {here is often a simplicity in 
their cunning that defeats itself. A prison visitor of this 
doubtful class will calmly pass through the grating a piece 
of paper to the matron, saying, 


* 50,822 shirts were made (nr one City and 85,541 hoipi mended 
for another, l,y Millliank women in I860. By the Urixton female con¬ 
victs, during the same year, 3t>,423 shirts, t,8Cf» duck slope, and upwards 
of a thousand other articles were made for different fops. See Ilia/,. 43, 
On Priton Statutia. 
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“ Will you have the kindness to hand that to my sister ” 
—(or mother, or whatever the relationship may be)—“it’s 
only an address, miss.” ^ 

The bland astonishment feigned by the visitor on being 
informed that it is against the rules to pass a paper to the 
prisoner is a poor attempt at the assumption of the appear* 
ance of innocence of any evil purpose. 

Delicate hints are occasionally made to the matron, that 
money, in return for the concession of any little favour, 
will he forthcoming, if required. The more disreputable 
clu>s of these visitors appear to eonsitici; this offer as a 
temptation which even a prison matron has not the power 
to withstand. In some rare, cases the oiler is made in 
ignorance of the rules, and in all good feeling—a fact 
which is easily discovered. On a prisoner saying once to a 
sailor who had beeu admitted as a visitor, 

“ Die nothing to complain of—the prison matron is very 
kind to me,” he immediately drew forth two seven igns. 
which he insisted on the matron's accepting on the instant, 
until the fact was made perfectly clear to him, that it was 
more than her place was worth to receive thg donation. 

One young woman who had brought her captive moth a' 
a screw of snuff in a paper, could not understand the 
matron's reasons for not passing it over. And the mother, 
who had a penchant for the luxury, fearing that it was not 

to he given up to her, hoped Miss -- would just 

" stretch a point," for this Once. “ It was only snuff, and 
it could not do a mite of harm to anybody—and she did so 

miss it—and, strike her dead. Miss-, if she'd ever 

split about it!” 

The opportunity for “ splitting,” it may readily be 
imagined, was not put in her power. 

Prison visiting has afto sad and trying phases. When 
the prisoner is one of the higher classes, and the commis¬ 
sion of her crigpe has been one of those mysteries for 
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which it is difficult to account, the pain of meeting her 
friends is almost unendurable. The latter, whose carriage 
may be waiting in Millbank Street, regard the prisoner 
with wonder, pity, and feelings of shame they can with 
difficulty conceal; and the tears and sobs which they 
cannot restrain affect the watcher more than is generally 
imagined. It is very difficult to become accustomed to 
this portion of a principal matron’s duty—I have never 
envied any one the office. 


CHAPTER XV. 

PRISON CHARACTERS.—“ GEAK.NT C0LLI3. 

As an illustration of much that has been alluded to in a 
preceding chapter, I may as well devote a page or two 
in this place to the outlines of a character which though it 
may be regarded as exceptional, is still sometimes to be 
found in our female prisons. 

Coilis was an old woman of seventy years of age and 
upwards—almost the mother of the prison. Looking phi¬ 
losophically at the advantages of prison life, she grew as 
attached to her place of confinement as old debtors are said 
to have been to the Queen’s Bench and the Fleet. 

She was not a great favourite with the other prisoners, 
for she was too quiet, orderly, and in her way religious. 
Still, she was one who made no enemies, got into no quar¬ 
rels or disputes, and wa6 content to be let alone. More of 
a favourite with the prison officers, she was meek, civil, 
and obedient to the assistant matron on probation as well 
as to the lady-superintendent 
A little, spare, pretty old woman, with a chirping voice, 
good-tempered, even meny at times, she took the ills that 
prison flesh is heir to with composure, vtas content with 
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everything, and could always be trusted as truthful. She 
read her Bible with great attention in her cell, and made 
no parade of doing so. The only thing about her that 
looked like affectation was her expression of regret at the 
theft that hud brought her to such a pass—for she was 
fond of prison life, and had outlived all friends in the world 
beyond it. 

“ I don’t know what I shall do when my time’s up,” she 
said to me once; “ there’s no one to take care of me 
outside, and I'm afraid they’ll treat me very badly at the 
workhouse. Well, I suppose, miss, I muSt make the best 
of it.” 

She was a woman who always did make the best of it, 
and her good-tempered, pleasant face was scarcely like that 
of a prisoner. At her age, and with her natural weakness, 
it would have been easy, with a little acting, to have been 
passed over to the Infirmary ward, where “ everything that 
heart could wish for,” as the phrase runs, would have been 
at her disposal. But she was satisfied with her cell, and 
her footing of equality with the other prisoners—both at 
Millhank and Ilrixton—and in fact was very frroud of being 
able to do her stroke of work—such as it was —with the 
re. t Matrons fell into the way of treating her kindly, and 
always gave her, when it was possible, the lion's share 
of east. There is respect for old age, even in a prison. 

All the prisoners were “ children” with her—“ Oh, that 
unruly child next door, how she did keep me awake last 
night, to be sure!"—or, “That poor child, Smith, has 
gone off to the 'dark’ again—dear, dear, dear now, I’m 
really very sorry! ” 

Her cell was a pattern of cleanliness and order—"her 
little room,” she was fcjpd of designating it. A curious 
sight in the long winter evenings it was, to see this 
motherly old woman sitting with her open Bible—her thin, 
bony hanjU'Pushlhg back her grey hair, as she leaned her 
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dbo^ on the table, and audit’d the prowise* of that Book 

on which she built her hopes. 

I hare often ly owlered wiuit peculiar tram of though; 
Cranny Collis was accustomed to indulge in over her 
Bible— how she reconciled her past life, and even her 
future intentions, with the counsel and warning of God's 
Word. I believe she had some peculiar train of reasoning 
by which she reconciled matters, and that sho fancied, 
even if she returned to prison to work out a fresh sentence, 
that God would forgive the new crime which might place 
her there, considering how lit lpless and friendless she was 
in the outer world. And is there any one of us bold 
<nough to say what sins our Father wilt not forgtte his 
erring children 

Collis was attentive to the minister's discourse in chapel, 
a regular communicant, and a patient listener to the good 
man’s counsel in her cell; but really penitent as she was 
for past misconduct, she clung to the idea of coming back 
again, although it was the matrons rather than the higher 
officers of the prison who guessed her real intentions. 

“ Ill try the workhouse," was her remark one day ; •• but 
I’m thinking it won’t suit me like this. Not half so com¬ 
fortable and quiet." 

Collis worked her sentence out, ami went her way. The 
prisoners wished GVanny good luck, the'matrons bade her 
God speed, and the prison gates closed behind her, as it 
was thought, for the last time. She 4ad worked out 
her full sentence—she had been committed before the act 
of 1857, that allowed remissions from long sentences of 
penal servitude*—and it was not anticipated by the ma¬ 
jority that that cheerful, feeble old woman would ever 
be tottering down the wards again. 

But in a few months Collis ^reappeared at Millbank 

* Before 1*57 tickets of leave were granted to transports, bat sentences 
of penal servitude were wwkod out in full. Sea (Ship. VI. 
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Prison. Old Mary had been again convicted of a petty theft, 
and was sentenced to a second term of imprisonment. 

“ I have come back to settle down foj good,” she said : 
“ I know I have done very wrong, and that I am old 
enough to know what's right by this time, but I couldn't 
hep uiriii/1 have tried the w'orkhousc, and they’re so 
terrible noisy there, and there's not half the order there 
should be, and everybody wants to quarrel so. Besides,’’ 
she added with characteristic naivete, “ they don’t un¬ 
derstand my ways at the workhouse, and you are all so 
used to me by this time! ” • »* 

* Passing from Millhank to Brixton, she made the same 
excuse to the authorities there, and the same confession, 
that •• she knew how wrong it was,” and then “ settled 
down” to work her time out, or to die in working it. She 
fell into the same old habits—read her Bible as indus 
tnously as ever, took the Sacrament, preserved ever the 
Mime good temper, and did die before the term of her 
imprisonment was ended. 

She broke up slowly, and was removed at last to the 
Infirmary, where she was always patient, rheerful, and 
resigned. A good prisoner, and us good a Christian as 
it -us possible for a prisoner to be, she died, I think at 
the age of seventy-six, in the Infirmary ward of Brixton 
l’risou. * 

She had wished to die in gaol, and had sinned to die 
there. A slrunjk, hard, friendless life hers must have 
been, to have looked forward to such a haven of rest as the 
close of her pilgrimage! 
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CHAPTER XVL 

FBISON-CH1LDBEN. 

The subject which forms the heading of this chapter 
has been lightly dwelt upon by former writers on prison 
matters. As I have a little more to say concerning it, I 
mayvapture to follow on the beaten track. In most cases, 
for the reader’s sake, I have touched bat lightly on inci¬ 
dents to which other writers have alluded; only where it 
was necessary to correct some error, or to supply some 
forgotten details, have I considered it my duty to follow in 
the steps of those who have preceded me. 

Setting aside for the nonce the fact that an article on 
the Prison Nursery has been written by Mr. Mayhew, I 
turn my attention to this subject—this little change of 
prison scene and character, which passes before the view 
of those in office at Brixton. 

The prison nursery, it may be premised, is peculiar to 
Brixton.* Women who have not served their probation 
at Millbank are sent on to the Surrey prison when their 
time of childbirth draws near. The- per-centage of the 
number of women who arrive enceinte at Millbank is not a 
large one; still at Brixton timely provifton is made for 
such emergencies and a nursery for the little unfortunates 
provided. 

* Previous to the institution of the nursery at Brixton Prison, there 
was a series of cell* allotted to prisoners and their children at Millbank, 
and termed the “ Nursery Ward.” This has been long since abolished. 
Very shortly I have reason to believe thh prison nursery will follow the 
“ Nursery Ward.” Since the writing of this work, great care is exercised 
in excluding from Millbank, and consequently from Brixton, all prisoners 
likely to give birth to children at a future time. ^ . , 
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Strictly speaking, what is called the nursery is more of 
a convalescent room, though it generally passes by the 
former appellation. 

The subject of my last sketch spent some time here in 
her old age, previous to being passed on to the Infirmary; 
and women whose mental or physical infirmities render* 
them unfit subjects for stone cells, but who are not ill 
enough to become inmates of the Infirmary, are accom¬ 
modated at this resting-place. 

The prison nursery is in the centre of a prison ward, 
and is a large room with sleeping accommodati«r for 
twenty women and their charges. Iron screens are pad¬ 
locked before the fires, to prevent any accident from the 
carelessness of the women or the rashness of the children. 
The mothers are supposed to rise at the same time as the 
women in other parts of the prison; but some latitude is 
allowed in this respect, and it is not till a considerably 
later hour that each prisoner has cleaned her allotted 
portion of the room, and the children have begun to play 
about. 

That prison nursery forms a strange picture. “ There 
is no place,” Mr. Mayhew writes, “ in which there is so 
much toleration and true wisdom, if not goodness, to be 
learnt as in the convict nursery at Brixton.” I may add 
that there is no place that suggests more sad thoughts, or 
that affords at times a more awful insight into the work¬ 
ings of some mother's hearts. In the aggregate these 
female prisoners are gentle, loving mothers enough ; but 
they are mothers who, having known no better life them¬ 
selves, and being insensible to the shame of their position, 
care not to develope in these little prison powers the grace 
and virtue that are the foundation of happiness. 

And it is a sad thought, what will become of these 
children when the mother and child pass into the world 
again—when the%iother returns to her old life, and flings 
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her child upon society, to grow up as hard, callous, and 
crafty as herself. What awful lessons some of them will 
learn ! and what a lot of crime and punishment may await 
many of them! 

There have been a few variations in the prison rules 
'respecting these children. They were formerly sent to 
their friends, or to the parish, at the expiration of two 
years; of late they have generally remained till the com¬ 
pletion of the mother's sentence. In the case of long- 
sentenced women I am doubtful, but I remember no 
instL^pe of a ahild remaining longer than four years in 
prison. One child, named Annie, who was not born at 
the prison, but, for some particular reason, arrived there 
afterwards, remained, however, with her mother till she 
reached the age of six years. On glancing at the article 
on the Prison Nursery, in Mr. Mayliew’s work, “ The 
Great World of London,” I perceive he mentions a child 
of four years old, who was so surprised at the aspect of 
external things, that in the first days of its freedom— 
or rather of its mother’s freedom—it called a horse “ a 
great cat.” Mr. Mayliew, I am inclined to think, has 
been misled by the statement of a matron. The prison 
children have many opportunities of seeing horses in the 
prison yard. 

The airing ground, wherein they were accustomed to 
play until a late period, has a pair of gates opening on the 
court, or outer yard, at which a row of children were sure 
to appear, if they were left open for prison purposes a 
moment. Into the outer yard horses and carts are con¬ 
stantly entering; the contractor's or the miller’s cart, the 
Director’s cab, the omnibuses with women from Millbank 
to Brixton, and those to take back the misbehaved to 
Millbank,* &c. The children are not kept quite so much 

* The prison rule is, however, to keep the gates strictly closed during 
the arrival or departure of prisoners. 
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in the dark with reference to all sublunaiy things, and they 
are fond of playing at horses in the prison nursery, with 
more noise and pattering of their tiny feet than is alto¬ 
gether comfortable at times. They even pass out of 
prison occasionally, and go, by invitation to tea, to the 
houses of some of the principal officers down the prison 
lane, and now and then to Sunday-school in the Chaplain's 
quarters, I believe. 

The children are generally happy little things. Their 
playthings principally consist of a few rag dolls made by 
the mothers, and some boxes of toys purchased Jjy the 
^natrons, who have their little favourites. They are, taken 
altogether, a delicate class of children—the prison air is 
not the best atmosphere for infants—yet many of them are 
quick, sharp in intellect, with a sagacity that seems to me 
beyond their years. Not a few of them are the offspring of 
sharp mothers, whose example and teaching are pernicious. 
It is one of the saddest facts I have to record, that more 
than once I have heard a child of two years old giving 
utterance to an oath that it has learned from—perhaps 
been taught by—its mother, and the exclanjation has been 
received by a shout of laughter from the women in tire 
room. 

One little child, when teased too much by its mother, or 
by other mothers, was in the habit of threatening to go to 
the “ dark.’’ 

I remember but one case of a mother with little love for 
her offspring—who was more jealous of her “ pal,” and her 
pal's attention to other prisoners, than of the diversion of 
her own child’s affection from its natural object Women 
might take the infant, and matrons might make a favourite 
of it; but talk too much to her old pal, and, forgetting the 
nursery and the child, ske would take to smashing, and be 
carried off to a refractory cell in consequence. 

Another mother—in the days of the nursery ward at 
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Millbank—evinced her gratitude for a matron’s attention 
to her child, by tearing a handful of hair from the officer's 
head.- The latter was stooping to kiss the child in the cell, 
and the temptatiofi to a malicious woman being too great 
to be resisted, the savage attack was made. Most of the 
^children who have attained the age of three years have some 
knowledge of their letters, but there is ho regular plan of 
instruction, no schoolmistress appointed to the nursery. 

It is a dull, unnatural life for these little ones ; but with 
many of them, I fear, it is the brightest and purest era in 
theii^ives. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

PRISON CHARACTERS.—MART ANN BALL. 

The reader has already obtained some insight into the 
character of this prisoner from anecdotds previously related. 
In my chapter on Prisoners’ Vanity, I have made special 
mention of Bajl, whose ingenuity in altering her dress and 
bonnet, &c., was a subject of envy or admiration amongst 
the prisoners, according to their respective natures. 

Mary Ann Ball was a transfer from Stafford Gaol, from 
which she arrived with a few special cautions from its 
authorities. Particular mention was made of her cunning 
and her extraordinary strength. It was mentioned, by way 
of a delicate hint to be cautious, that at Stafford she had 
tom up with her hands an iron plate firmly secured in the 
floor. 

Ball was a very handsome girl, nineteen or twenty years 
of age, dark-eyed, and of the middle height. Perfectly 
conscious of her good looks, sht was about the vainest 
woman who ever entered a prison. Eveiything was at 
once altered to suit her figure, or agrees with her com 
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plexion; and the attempt to train her to act in obedience 
to the prison rules was an arduous and unprofitable task. 
She was not to be tamed; she might be killed by harsh 
discipline, but there was no rendering her a well-behaved 
woman. Her own way she must and would have. 

She was not one of those morose, malicious women to* 
whom I shall have to refer a little further on. In her best 
moods, she was light-hearted and generous. There was 
one drawback, however—that her best moods were few and 
far between, and that a straw would ruffle them. The appro¬ 
priation by another of her piece of flannel, <}f her parfjaular 
Seat in chapel, or of her place in the laundry; a con¬ 
temptuous remark from another prisoner, a sharp word 
from one of the matrons, even a difference of opinion 
about the complaints with which she used to trouble the 
doctor, w'ould transform her at once into a raging fury. 

Ball was often in trouble for breaking windows and 
destroying the furniture of her cell; and her progress to 
the “ dark” could be* traced by shreds and patches of her 
garments, by tufts of hair from the men’s heads and 
whiskers, and by the buttons of their official uniform. In 
the dark cells she would keep herself lively for some time 
by the exercise of her vocal powers; and the handcuffs with 
which her wrists had been ornamented were generally 
flung at the head of the first person who opened the outer 
door and looked through the grating at her. 

There was a very good rule in my time—I believe it has 
not been altered—to the effect that the matron on night 
duty should visit the “ dark cell” on each of her rounds, 
and make certain that the woman in it was well, or had 
not attempted violence on herself. The inmates of the 
“ dark” are desperate characters, and there is no reckoning 
upon their actions from*one hour to another. The matron 
passes once every hour; if the w^pan is singing, she 
goes by, or perhaps attempts a gentle remonstrance; if she 
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is quiet, and will not respond to her name, it is necessary 
to slide back the pad, open the first door, and look through 
the iron grating which forms the second. 

Ball was very partial to giving this extra trouble to the 
night-officer. Though she had been singing ten minutes 
^previously, she would maintain a rigid silence when the 
matron noiselessly approached,* and tapped with her 
knuckles at the first door. 

“ Good night, Ball,” or, “ Are you quite well, Ball was 
the general remark on such occasions. 

%reply. 

Very probably the matron would attempt to coax her. 

“ You are not going to make me unfasten the door again, 
Ball—do answer, there’s a good girl?” 

No response issuing from the dark cell, the door would 
be opened, and the light in the matron's hand held aloft 
for better inspection. Then Ball would perhaps be found 
standing against the iron door, looking very haggard, and 
would probably receive the officer with a half-maniacal 
laugh; or lying full length on the floor, with the remnants 
of her blankets strewn round her, she would refuse to 
answer any question put to her. 

The following dialogue once occurred between Ball and 
a matron on night duty. The latter had opened the outer 
door two or three times, and Ball had regularly been found 
close to tbe iron grating. The fourth time the matron, 
who was somewhat of a favourite with this troublesome 
prisoner in her best moods, complained of fatigue. Still 
Ball stood and stared behind the bars, and made no reply. 

“ You will not give me all this trouble again, Ball ? ” 

“ Sure,” was the sharp, sudden answer to this question. 

“ It isn’t my fault you are here. I am really sorry to 
find you have broken out again.” 

* The night officer is geiJUally accustomed to wear a species of India- 
rubher shoes or goloshes.. These are 1 termed “snestrs” by the women. 
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“You soriy!—that's the way you all try to cant over 
mg.” 

“ I really am soriy, Ball." 

Ball gave an impatient snort. 

“And I am tired. I have been nursing a little sick 
brother to-day, and have not had my usual rest. Try ter 
sleep, and say good night when I knock next time, will 
you ? ” 

“ Shan’t.” 

The next round the matron knocked as usual on the 
outer door. 

“ Good night, Ball,” she cried. 

“ Good night, miss. God bless you ! ” 

Such little signs of an impressionable nature this hand¬ 
some tigress made at rare intervals, but it would have re¬ 
quired the whole staff of matrons to study every whim of 
hers; and so she would break out again, go to the “ dark," 
come back, quarrel, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Ball was not only*skilful in removing her handcuffs, but 
it was with considerable difficulty that any of the canvas 
strait waistcoats, or “jackets,” as they are lulled, could be 
kept on her for any length of time. She had an ingenious 
method of rubbing her jacket against the wall of the cell 
until the straps were worn through; and having thus freed 
her hands from durance vile, she would make amends for 
past inaction by wreaking her vengeance on all the objects 
around her that lay in her power. 

At Brixlon Prison she gave no sign of amendment; 
every article of prison costume she altered to her own 
fancy, and a remonstrance on the subject elicited the cus¬ 
tomary outburst. She wound up one of her sojourns at 
that prison by a feat that would have added to the noto¬ 
riety of Jack Sheppard# Being confined for misbehaviour 
in one of the refractory cells, she cqptrived to free herself 
from her jacket,.#tear down the bricks and mortar of the 

i 2 
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wall, and work her way into the chimney of a matron’s 
room adjoining—in which she remained a fixture, until 
relieved from her extraordinary position. For this feat 
she was returned to Millbank, where she continued to 
behave much after her usual manner, conducting herself 
Ivith just sufficient moderation of language and behaviour 
to make her passable for Brixton once more. The super¬ 
intendents, matrons, &c., of both prisons were always 
extremely rejoiced to get rid of her. If Millbank could 
only flatter itself into the belief that Ball’s conduct was 
impwsiing, away went the girl to the Surrey prison; if 
Brixton could make a fair case against her for breach of 
discipline, back she came to Middlesex. , 

“ Here’s Ball back,” spread with lightning-like rapidity 
from mess-room to mess-room; and the news was wel¬ 
come neither to prison officers nor prisoners. Only one 
woman—a prisoner of a later date, concerning whom we 
shall have a little to say presently — was ever equally 
incorrigible. 

Ball was partial to company, and would at times feign 
insanity, and .make sham attempts to injure herself, in 
order to have an associate. She was well acquainted with 
the rule that no prisoner giving signs of a failing intellect 
is allowed to be alone in her cell; and, when tired of her 
own society, she would indulge in fits of ungovernable 
violence and incoherent raving, that puzzled every one 
that endeavoured to account for them. 

I have seen three male officers and two matrons trying 
to secure her in bed, and such was the immense power of 
this woman, that even when fighting against such odds, it 
was with difficulty she was at last mastered. 

The only attempt at escape—or perhaps merely to elude 
the vigilance of the officer in charge and create an excite¬ 
ment—was made bj> Ball and another prisoner. The 
washing for the prisons is chiefly performed, at Brixton, in 
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a large laundry erected for the purpose. A certain number 
of the prisoners are told off each day for washing duties, 
and marched from the cells to the laundry. Here the 
washing is proceeded with under the surveillance of a 
matron, whose berth is not the most eligible “under* 
Government.” The muscular strength of Ball, which in 
other circumstances was so formidable, was applied to a 
useful purpose when she took her place at the washing- 
tub. 

In the winter time, over their washing ; tubs, Bal], -and 
another prisoner of the name of Gardner, concerted a plan 
for eluding the matron’s vigilance. Night had almost set 
in before the women were conducted to their cells, to reach 
which it was necessary to cross one of the airing-grounds. 
On their way Ball and Gardner suddenly dropped behind 
some bushes, crouching in their shadow until the last 
woman and matron in attendance had passed by. It may 
be readily imagined* that the consternation amongst the 
prison officers was excessive, when it was discovered that 
two women had disappeared from the ranks. As the 
prisoners passed into the wards towards their cells they 
were counted in the usual way, and the startling fact 
became apparent that Ball and Gardner were missing. 

An alarm of fire could only have produced equal excite¬ 
ment amongst all the Brixton staff; the matrons trembled 
for their situations; the credit of every one’s vigilance was 
at stake. The alarm was given, and search was made for 
the missing culprits; messengers were despatched to the 
outer walls, to make quite certain that the fugitives were 
not already dropping from them. 

The officers having retraced their steps across the yard 
to the laundry. Ball anil Gardner were found quietly en¬ 
sconced in a dark corner of it. Considerable satisfaction 
was expressed by/these young ladies at the trouble they 
had given, stad the excitement into which they had thrown 
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the whole prison. For this escapade both were confined 
in refractory cells^ with bread and water. 

Time, that waits for no woman, brought nearer evciy 
day the certainty of liberty for Ball, who did make some 
•little effort to behave better a# the period approached. 
She was also humoured in no small degree. Harsh 
measures bad been a failure with her; her strength had 
been tested to the utmost, and she was no longer the 
powerful, healthy girl, who had entered the prison years 
ago» „ Still her,spirit was not broken; she was as quick to 
take offence and evince her usual tempers as ever; it was 
only by long study of her peculiar disposition that the 
matrons had learned how successfully to humour her 
caprice, which was the best way to counteract any threat¬ 
ened storm. 

When a ward was being exercised, she was allowed at 
times to water a little patch of garden ground in the airing 
yard, or to go out on cleaning dutieL Any plan, indeed, 
which offered a chance of making her more agreeable or 
submissive, was readily adopted. 

As the days between her prison cell and liberty grew 
fewer and fewer—could be counted on her fingers—she 
betrayed an unusual amount of restlessness and excite¬ 
ment. 

“ If I could only have one more break out before I go," 
she frankly avowed once; “ I can hardly stand this quiet¬ 
ness, I am sure I shall make a smash of it before the 
ticket comes.” 

Ball, I should have remarked, had long since forfeited, 
by her misconduct, her claim to a ticket-of-leave; and it 
was only by the kindness of a director that she had been 
given an extra chance—an eight months’ further trial. 
Had she been reported during those probationary months, 
she would have had to work out her fttli sentence. This 
was the secret of her hard struggle with her (ton desperate 
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character. Sometimes she felt the impulse to break out 
so overpowering that she would implore her matron to lock 
her up in the “ dark ” for a couple of hours or so. 

“ Lock me up!—it’s a-coming, if you don’t!—-just an 
hour or two, to get me cool like ! ” 

And she was quietly locked up for the period required*, 
and came out all the better for the change; and so by her 
own efforts, and the matron’s leniency, she fought her 
way through her time, and received at last her licence to 
retire. 

It was a happy day for the officers when Ball took her 
departure, although it was not anticipated that more than 
a fortnight would elapse before her presence would again 
cast a shadow over Brixton Prison* She had said some¬ 
thing of an intention to proceed to America, to tiy her 
fortune in tire new world; but as she was constantly 
changing her mind, little satisfaction was derived from her 
assertion. 

However, to the amazement of the officers, and, I trust, 
for the lasting benefit of English society, she took her 
departure to America, the prisons of which*country, let'us 
hope, are not known to her.f 

* Female prisoners taken up on ticket-of-leave, return at once to 
Brixton Prison to finish their sentence. 

+ Since the publication of the second edition of this work I have been 
favoured with a communication from W. Bayne llankeu, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
to the Prisoners' Aid Society. He 1ms very kindly supplied me with a 
few farther details respecting that prison character which forms the sub¬ 
ject of the present chapter. Mary Ann Ball was assisted to emigrate by 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society, and sailed for America, en route to Canada, on 
the 23rd of December, 1858. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

GOOD-CONDUCT WOMEN AND THEIR PRIVILEGES. 

We have spoken so much of bad-conduct women and their 
vagaries—and there remains so much yet untold concern¬ 
ing them—that it may be as much a relief to the reader as 
to the writer to pause awhile, and glance at the’better side 
of prison character. 

I could have wished it had been in my power to select 
brighter scenes fully to exemplify the good that is inherent 
in the human heart, and to exhibit the fruit that genuine 
repentance often bears. Possibly the book would have 
been more devoid of interest and incident; yet the writer’s 
task would have been a more gratifying one, and philan¬ 
thropists would have found more subjects for congratula¬ 
tion than it will be in my power to offer them. 

feut I have Set myself this task, and have resolved to 
fulfil it in a plain and truthful manner. Round the doors 
of these dark places I cannot wreathe many garlands to 
hide the deformity within—it is beyond the prison that a 
great writer pictures vice behind its mask of flowers. Here 
vice exists in all its naked and abhorred deformity; exult¬ 
ant in the ruin it has caused and the life it has taken, 
grieving only for the barriers by which its freedom is 
restrained, and by which it is cheeked in its downward 
course. 

I spoke just now of the better side of prison character. 
Perhaps, after all, it is only the side better disciplined, on 
which most of these good-condu?t women range them¬ 
selves. 

Women who have command over thkr passions, and 
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have the common sense to see that a strict obedience to 
the prison rules tends to their own advantage, procures 
them little privileges, and increases thg scale of their gra¬ 
tuities, form the majority of the good-conduct class. Many 
of them are hypocritical and canting in the extreme— 
make whining protestations of repentance to the chaplain, 
and when his back is turned upon them, indulge in a 
grimace at his remarks. A few, a very few, are quiet and 
orderly, make no profession, or if they make one, seem 
really imbued with a sense of the error of their ways. 
Women of this character are seldom enrolled in the* good 
' books of their fellow-prisoners. It is difficult to draw the 
line where hypocrisy ends and true religious feeling begins. 
It is a riddle even to the man of God, who has been ardu¬ 
ously labouring at the up-hill task of these women’s refor¬ 
mation, encouraged now and then by seeing the sparks of 
the purer fire that bums within fanned into a flame. 

•, The advantages attached to good conduct are seen best 
at Brixton. The first acknowledgment of their better con¬ 
duct is their transference from Millbank to Brixton. The 
rewards are progressive, *and we will follow the steps of an 
industrious woman from the third class to the top of the 
tree, when the much-coveted print-dress of special sendee, 
an omen that her days of prison life are drawing to a 
close, is conferred. 

A third-class woman wears a brown dress, and belongs 
to the “ old prison; ” she has the usual prison diet, and a 
gratuity of fourpence a week in return for her labour. 
After a few month’s faithful service, during which no report 
has been made against her for incivility and insubordina¬ 
tion, she passes to the East Wing, where she wears the 
same brown dress, with the addition of a badge of black 
cloth, having No. 2 switched upon it in white, becomes so 
and so of the East Division, and is allowed the woman’s 
luxury of_tea th/ee times in the week. The weekly salary for 
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services is raised to sixpence, and her account is as care¬ 
fully kept at the office a3 the Marquis of Westminster’s 
may be at his banker’s. 

Two months of this service take her to the West Divi¬ 
sion, and make her a green-dress woman, one of the first 
<?iass, with tea every day, a gratuity of eightpence a week, 
and a No. 1 badge. More “talking time” is also allowed 
to the No. 1 women; a favour that is highly appreci¬ 
ated, as some readers of my own sex may readily im¬ 
agine. From the No. 1 women are chosen “the labour 
women,” that isv those who can be serviceable in the 
laundry, kitchen, infirmary, &c., and those less-robust, who 
are useful as good needlewomen. A labour-woman, and a 
needlewoman who can make five or six shirts a week, are 
allowed one shilling a week gratuity; and a woman who 
never loses her badge finds, when her time has expired, a 
nice little amount to start her in the world again, payable 
in three instalments, if the sum amounts to six pounds or 
upwards. 

The first instalment is generally one pound nineteen 
shillings and sixpence—never mofe. A discharged prisoner 
resident in the country takes home with her the necessary 
forms of application for the remaining instalments, which 
forms, at the expiration of tho allotted time (two months, 
I think), must be filled in by the woman herself, and wit¬ 
nessed by a clergyman or magistrate, who has also to testify 
to her mode of living. Under these circumstances I think 
there must be in Government hands a surplus fund which 
is never likely to be drawn upon. 

Concerning these accounts there is no end of squabbling 
between the women and the officers of the wards. The 
financial condition of each woman is made out on cards, 
and given in once a quarter; and tfee common rule is for 
a prisoner to consider her account extrcrmly low and one¬ 
sided, and to suggest that the weeks in which ,five or six 
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shirts have been made (shilling weeks) have been consi¬ 
derably under-estimated. 

Prisoners climb to No. 1, and fall tp Nos. 2 or 3 (sel¬ 
dom No. 3, unless any stealing or fighting occurs), and 
then work up again. A woman rarely retains a No. 1 
badge for the whole period of her sentence, unless it Ife 
an old woman of reticent habits. A No. 1 woman, if 
under forty years of age, is eligible for Fulham Refuge 
within twelve or fourteen months of the expiration of 
her prison servitude. Those past that age, or who have 
lost their badge several times for incivility, and Whose 
future conduct still remains a matter of some speculation, 
remain at Brixton, and serve their time out. 

Losing a badge involves no loss of gratuity—save the 
difference of remuneration between a second and first-class 
woman—unless a break out occurs, or damage is done to 
prison property, when the expenses are carefully deducted 
from the little amount in hand. 

A woman who has behaved remarkably well all her 
time—who has not had a siDgle break-out, or destroyed 
the property of the prison—is rewarded,^towards the end 
of her imprisonment, with the “ special service dress ”; 
a cotton print gown and apron, that renders her a dis¬ 
tinguished mark amongst the browns and greens of less 
deserving prisoners. 

The prisoners are naturally proud of this dress. Twelve 
is the maximum number of special sendee dresses allowed 
at Brixton. A special service woman has great advan¬ 
tages. She is eligible to act as messenger, is sent un¬ 
guarded from one wing to another, or to any part of the 
prison, ending with the great front gates, where sits 
sturdy, honest Mr. Luckett—the amiable Cerberus of this 
sombre institution. 


Beyond thisyGovernment has no further favours to con¬ 
fer at IJrixton-—save the ticket-of-leave, which ends one 


chapter of a “ strange, eventful history.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PRISON CHARACTERS.—A FIGHT FOR A SOUL. 

In the story which follows, though every incident is 
strictly true, I shall not make any parade of names, but, 
to tbife best of nr.y ability, and for reasons that will be 
presently obvious, disguise those of the principal actors 
in the events recorded. Not, as in another stoiy which I 
have to tell, that there is anything which militates against 
the character of any prisoner or prison officer—on the 
contrary, there is a great -deal that redounds to the credit 
of every one connected with it—but that the individuals 
are still living and breathing in our midst, and any public 
mention of their names would tend to draw an amount 
of attention towards them to which they would probably 
veiy naturally object 

My stoiy shows the brighter side of prison life; and in 
the midst of the darkness that belongs to such an exis¬ 
tence, it is pleasant to find a flower springing up in un¬ 
congenial soil, and struggling hard, amidst the hostile 
winds that threaten to lay it low, to hold itself upright in 
the world. 

The prisoner I will call Macklin—a young Scotch girl, 
who, in the days before Scotland kept its prisoners in its 
county gaols, was sent from Glasgow to Millbank Prison 
to work out a long sentence for shoplifting. She was a 
dark-haired, frank-faced girl. Her demeanour was cheer¬ 
ful, and her readiness to obey orders, and submit to her 
teachers and masters, speedily attracted some interest 
towards her. Time, and those spasmodic nalf-copfidences 
which the' prisoners make to their female custodians—con- 
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fidences that are always more shunned than courted— 
elicited the few facts of her early life. 

She was one of a very disreputable family in Glasgow— 
mother, elder brothers and sisters had offered her no good 
example. She had been early sent on the streets to beg 
or steal, and had probably received careful training in al> 
that was vile. Begging and stealing had brought many 
sentences, increasing in length and severity, upon her, 
until an act of greater daring incurred a seven years’ trans¬ 
portation—as it was called then—and brought her, in 
due course, to Millbank Prison. 

' She was afterwards one of the early arrivals at Brixton 
Prison—then recently converted into a female convict 
establishment—where she worked that portion of her 
time necessary to obtain a ticket-of-Ieave. Altogether her 
conduct was far above the average; she was a tractable 
girl, whom a kind word influenced and a gentle remon¬ 
strance visibly affected. Attached to the prison matron 
of her particular waftl, who had evinced that interest in her, 
and manifested that kindness, which a good officer desires 
not to conceal when the prisoner is doing her best to gain 
her confidence, she served her time out patiently and dili¬ 
gently, and went away with many good wishes for her 
future well-doing. She departed full of promises; she was 
certainly going to amend. And the day she stepped be¬ 
yond tiic walls she doubtless really intended amendment, 
and believed in those powers of self-restraint—learned for ■ 
the first time in a prison—by which she hoped to conquer 
the early habits to which she had been trained. 

Her best friends doubted her promises; for she was 
returning to Glasgow, where her family still lived, and, 
consequently, where the greatest danger lay to her moral 
benefit. Many effort^had been made to induce her to 
enter a reformatory but they were unavailing. 

She was a terfler-heorted girl, and had more love in 
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her heart for her mother and brothers and sisters than 
thej really deserved. She was possessed with a strange 
yearning for all tfie old faces; she said she should never 
see her mother again if she did not take that opportunity 
to go to Glasgow; the mother was aged, and had written 
.her one or two affectionate letters during her incarcera¬ 
tion-return to the old home, and the old haunts, she 
must! 

Her stay at Glasgow, she added, would only be short; 
she would spend a few days with them all, and then 
p.oaeed in search of a servant’s place and adopt the new 
life to which she had solemnly pledged herself. At the' 
Euston Square station she repeated her promise to the 
matron who saw her start for the North; and the energy 
with which she called God to witness her intentions to 
keep pure and honest thenceforth, was sufficient to carry 
conviction even to a listener accustomed to such promises, 
and knowing too well what fallacies they almost invariably 
prove. ' 

Some twelve months passed at Brixton Prison; they were 
beginning to fqrgetMacklin, when the woman who had been 
a model prisoner, and had gone away resolving to amend, 
reappeared under the old circumstances—found in the bad 
company she had promised to adjure. So the licket-of- 
leave was revoked, and the sentence was to be woikcd out 
in full. Her shame and remorse, after the first effort at 
composure and bravado, were pitiable to witness. She 
did not mind!—what was to be expected ?—who cared for 
her?—what did it matter to any one save herself?—were 
her first sullen remarks; but the past associations that the 
prison brought to her mind, the resumption of the duties 
which had been given up for liberty, the sorrow and con¬ 
cern of the chaplain, rather than kbe sharp rebuke for her 
backsliding—gradually softened a character that twelve 
months of the old society had tended tcNiiarden. She fell 
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once more into the usual routine, exhibiting by degrees 
almost her former exemplary conduct. 

I say almost, for the first year of her rifew imprisonment 
witnessed some flashes of irritation and‘excitability. The 
matron who had been formally kind to her had left the 
service; there were faces amongst the officers which were 
strange to her. As a rule, I have said, the long hours 
of duty make havoc in the ranks of prison matrons—and 
there was one little break-out, one passionate kick to a 
cleaning pail, offences which were not treated severely, 
but still sufficient-to debar her transfer at a fitting pejied 
•to Fulham. Still Macklin was a woman who took readily 
to those who evinced an interest in her, and at the end of 
the first year she began to betray an attachment—almost 
the fond, faithful attachment of a dog to its mistress—for 
the matron whose duties brought Macklin within her 
jurisdiction. 

Macklin was not long in obtaining her badge, and 
in procuring, by lief diligence and obedience, those little 
privileges conferred by the prison officers upon their best 
women. She demonstrated at that time, and till the last 
day of her sentence, a greater willingness and gentleness 
than even in the first three years of her incarceration; and 
evinced everyday a greater affection for her matron. She 
was scrupulously honest in prison, waiting on the matron, 
attending to her room, left in charge of it, with opportuni¬ 
ties of abstracting little articles of jewellery, or money, or 
even a watch ; but she never broke the trust placed in her, 
an«l remained the honest servant whom nothing could 
tempt from her fealty. She had always mourned her 
return to prison, till the matron’s interest in her awakened 
her love; then she gave over repining, and became cheer¬ 
ful, and eten liappy. 

“If I bad not come back, lassie, I shouldn’t have 
known ye,” was «4er remark once, “and had no one to 
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care for me. And ye do care for me a little noo ?” was 
her anxious inquiiy. 

And the matron did care for her, albeit she constantly 
made efforts to maintain the grave, equable demeanour 
expected from prison matrons in general. The matron 
»was more than a common judge of human nature—I have 
had many opportunities of observing her rare discrimin¬ 
ating powers—and saw quickly the natural faults of cha¬ 
racter which had led Macklin wrong in one instance, and 
might lead her a second time, if steps were not taken to 
ptwent it. 

Making no show of an attempt at reformation, keeping 
back her idea of what was the best and proper method to 
reform this erring sister, she quietly and unostentatiously 
began her work, and added this great task to the manifold 
duties already imperative on her. The chaplain and she 
were both working quietly for one end; but her words had 
the greatest weight with Macklin, for she was loved most, 
was one of her own sex, to whom the 'erring woman could 
tell the whole story of the sin that had ended in shame, 
and finally consigned her to the cells of a prison. 

To be brief, Macklin changed perceptibly, and became a 
graver, sadder, and more earnest woman. As her time 
grew less, the old promises were reiterated—and again 
doubted by all but the matron and the chaplain. They 
were both sanguine, this woman was so different from all 
with whom they had come in contact during the last three 
years. 

There were certainly grave reasons’ for doubting her 
promises of amendment. Macklin was once more going 
back for a day or two to her old haunts at Glasgow. She 
was anxious once more to see that mother who had, at 
least, always been kind to her, and ^as now old and blind; 
and to tell her that all the past wafiforgiven, and that 
she had made up her mind to lead a newMIfe. Those who 
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heard her could not but anticipate the danger which she 
incurred by going, could not but express their fears that, as 
in so many other cases in their experience, the promises 
she had made of perseverance in the path of virtue Would 
all be disappointed. 

Prison chaplain and prison matron, however, were* 
hopeful. Class distinctions prevented them working 
together, and they knew little, if anything, of each other's 
plans. The chaplain obtained from the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society permission to receive Macklin on her return from 
Glasgow—a generous concession, that showed no bitwd 
•bigotry to set rules, and which deserves publicity in this 
age of stupid precedents.* 

As a pleasant picture of the heartiness with which a 
true Christian works, it may be mentioned here that the 
chaplain of the prison suddenly woke in his bed one 
morning, with the terrible thought that the train to 
Glasgow started early, and that he had forgotten to give 
the address of the Prisoners’ Aid Society to Macklin, who 
must already have departed with the matron to Euston 
Square. 

Fearing that this little omission might frustrate all the 
good intentions formed, the chaplain hurriedly dressed 
liiuself, ran down the .prison lane,—just stopping to in¬ 
quire of the gate-keeper if the women were gone, and 
receiving a response in the affirmative. He then went on 
down the Brixton road at his utmost speed. It was early 
morning, there were no omnibuses or cabs on the road, 
and the chaplain hurried along till a butcher’s cart over¬ 
took him, and a friendly lift was granted. At last, in a 
more populous district, a conveyance more fitting the 
dignity of his cloth was obtained. 

* As a rule, a discharged^prisoner must proceed direct from the prison 
to the Prisoners’ Aid, .depositing her gratuity with the Secretary, as a 
guarantee of gooerfai’ t 
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Breathless with haste, he finally reached Easton Square, 
to find a matron and a discharged prisoner waiting on the 
platform for the train; but the prisoner was not Maeklin, 
nor, in fact, was it the day of her departure, which had 
been entirely mistaken by the chaplain. It was another 
•woman whose liberty had come, and it was concerning this 
woman that the gate-porter had responded, and thus 
deceived the clergyman. 

So there remained plenty of time to communicate with 
Maeklin, and the chaplain, on his return, was the first to 
tam the tables ^gainst himself, by a humorous narration 
of his own blunder to the prison matrons. 

Maeklin went away two days afterwards, reiterating her 
promises of amendment. She had been given by the 
Society a week to return, and she had pledged her word 
to “enter an appearance” long before the expiration of 
her days of grace. 

“Come and see me, dear Miss-, at the Prisoners' 

Aid,” was her last injunction, as the fra in swept her away 
northwards ; “ I shall be sure to be there.” 

She went ay ay full of hope, and the matron was also 
sanguine, till the days of the week went on, bringing no 
news of Maeklin—till the week passed, and the society’s 
doors were closed against the unfortunate woman, who 
was thrown on the world again—that dark and wicked 
world.which had already been her ruin. 

She had broken her word, and there seemed no hope 
for her. In the last fight the tempter had apparently 
triumphed. On the very threshold of her new estate her 
hold had relaxed, and almost within reach of salvation, 
her weak heart yielded. Hoping to the last the prison 
matron wrote to Glasgow, asking Maeklin for the par¬ 
ticulars of her breach of faith, ajj.d, in due course, the 
reply came—a sorrowful, remorseful ngply, that explained 
everything. 
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Macklin had reached home, been welcomed by her 
friends, seen her old mother, and was thinking of her 
return, when the money that had been set apart to pay 
her passage back to London was found to have suddenly 
disappeared! There was no hope of her obtaining a 
sufficient sum to return; she was ashamed to write and 
tell the story, and she was therefore compelled to remain 
in Glasgow. A faint hope that her old and true friend 
would advance the money, and the fear that she had 
forfeited her right to be believed, and would be left to her 
misery and degradation, were apparent .in the tone J 1Ehd 
» spirit of the letter. 

The Prisoners’ Aid Society was consulted again; for 
the energy of the untiring, kind-hearted matron knew no 
diminution. The point was argued, warmly contested, 
and the secretary giving way, consented to receive the 
repentant woman. The prison matron, from her own 
hard earned salary, advanced the sum requisite to bring 
Macklin to Londoil, confiding it to the care of a clergy¬ 
man in Glasgow. 

The passage was paid, and Macklin, pn arriving in 
London, placed herself in the charge of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, which shortly afterwards procured her a 
situation. She entered service as housemaid in a family 
in the suburbs of London, where her industry and 
honesty so speedily gained the confidence, of her em¬ 
ployers, that the house was left to her entire trust and 
management during the family's absence for six weeks 
from town. I believe she is still living honestly, strug¬ 
gling to better her condition, and tliat no one has had 
cause to regret his or her part in this little drama of real 
life. That the chaplain may he a bishop some day, and 
that the matron may^ reach the top of the tree, is the 
hearty wish of one/vlio has known and respected both of 
them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SUNDAY IN BRIXTON PRISON. 

It will be interesting to most of my readers to learn how 
Sunday is spent by our female prisoners. When their 
work is set aside, and the peace and rest natural to the day 
prWhil even in ttyese prison wards, what is their routine or 
duty, and how does it affect the women ? 

As a break in the rules and regulations common to 
working days, Sunday is acceptable to most women. Some 
little respect is shown for the Sabbath even by the most 
obstinate prisoners. The instances of insubordination are 
less on that day than on any other throughout the week. 
At Brixton Prison, where the privileges are greater than at 
Millbank, any disturbance on a Sunday' is an unlooked-for 
incident. 

In an early,chapter on prison routine, I directed the 
attention of my readers to Millbank, following step by 
step, to the best of my ability, the progress of a prisoner’s 
every-day life in that place of confinement. In the pre¬ 
sent, for the sake of a little contrast, I will select Brixton 
as the subject of my sketch. 

It may be premised that, save a greater number of 
“ solitaries,” less association, and no tea, the rules are 
very similar to those of Millbank. In fact, an insight 
into the working of one prison affords a fair example of 
the whole system. 

As there is some difference between the three classes of 
prisoners, we will commence with ,fhe lowest of the Old 
Prison women. On Sundays these wmnen are allowed to 
have an hour’s longer rest, rising at semi o’clock in lieu 
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of six, to arrange their cells, &‘c., preparatory to the break¬ 
fast hour. 

At a quarter to eight the matron passes down the ward 
with two women, whose turn it may be to assist, one 
carrying the cocoa, the other a basket of loaves. Tbfi 
matron stops at each cell, measures out the cocoa, and 
gives a loaf to each woman. The cell door is then shut, 
and the matron and her attendants proceed on their way. 
In the cells of the women in attendance the allotted 
breakfast portion is left until the round is made, and if 
any liquid remains at the bottom of the cocoa-can, they 
consider it their remuneration for extra services, and 
appropriate it accordingly. This is not permitted by the 
rules, but it has become so much a custom of the pri¬ 
soners and prison matrons, that the withdrawal of this 
privilege would entail no small amount of discontent. 
As the women wait attendance in turn, no undue pre¬ 
ference is evinced.* 

Breakfast over, the prisoners—with the exception of 
those who may be undergoing punishment—are allowed 
to associate till a quarter past ten. Two remain in a 
cell, talking in a subdued voice till the chapel bell rings, 
when the hum of this human hive ceases, and all proceed 
in regular order to chapel, passing on to die two upper 
galleries, and leaving the body for the East and West 
Wing women. When all the prisoners are assembled, 
full service is performed; and, considering the nature of 
these women, and their little powers of self-restraint, the 
attention they pay, and the good order that is everywhere 
kept, are remarkable. 

That the chaplain’s exhortations, for the most part, have 
but little effect, may be readily imagined from the cha¬ 
racter of the conm^ation; but still, here and there, the 
good seed falls it times on good ground and bears fruit. 
Preaching, even in prisons, is not always an idle cere- 
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mony—dry, unprofitable, and disheartening. These pri¬ 
soner's feelings can be touched occasionally. I have twice 
been a witness to a's much sorrow and emotion on the part 
of these careless and hardened women as could have been 
exhibited by any congregation of gently-nurtured, well- 
educated ladies—once in the very chapel where we sup¬ 
pose our prisoners to be assembled. It happened that 
Julia McCoy, one of the prisoners, had died during the 
previous week; and the officiating minister took advan¬ 
tage. of the occurrence to speak of her death, and of the 
circumstances connected with it, in simple, earnest lan- ' 
guage, that struck home to these stubborn hearts, and 
brought tears into all eyes. 

It was an affecting sight. Here were women whose 
whole term of imprisonment had been an outrage against 
common sense and propriety, making the chapel echo 
with their sobs. Some of them had committed murder, 
infanticide, and other crimes that degrade our poor hu¬ 
manity, and yet they were now weeping like children at 
tile thought of their fellow-prisoner's natural death. The 
subject was well-chosen and skilfully handled. The right 
chord had been struck. Purer, better thoughts were rising 
from their souls, that morning, than any one had ever 
imagined they were capable of concaving. 

Still one sermon will not regenerate a prison; aim 
although some good possibly followed it, yet I cannot 
honestly aver that there was much sign of general amend¬ 
ment. Some of the women were even so unsettled as 
to “ break out ” shortly afterwards. The new thoughts 
troubled them, and they were under the necessity of 
shaking them off, otherwise they would go mad. It was 
better to be back to the old life,;than to be troubled 
with them; and so the glass was soee crashing in the 
wards again, and the dark cells were once more full of 
inmates! 
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After clmpel is over the prisoners return to their cells, 
and wait for dinner, which is ready at a quarter to one. 
It is served in a similar manner to the* breakfast. Before 
two o’clock all the women are dressed for exercise; at 
which hour exactly they—the old prison women—pass 
into the airing-ground, three wards at a time (only one 
ward is allowed out on w'eek days), and walk in pairs 
round the ground. On Sundays there is often some 
difficulty in keeping the increased numbers in fair order. 
They are the lowest class of women, and the least 
subordinate: and, if the matron is not prompt in check¬ 
ing them, they will stand in little groups, arguing and 
quarrelling amongst themselves. 

This exercise continues till three o’clock, when the 
women return to their wards, and are allowed a compa¬ 
nion to supper.* The humming of the prisoners' voices 
is heard again. Occasionally the “ pals ” become too 
excited, and talk njore loudly than is approved of by their 
officers. Now and then a merry peal of laughter echoes 
strangely, almost unnaturally, along the wards, and order 
is once more enjoined. After tea the chapel bell rings 
them to evening service, which is concluded at a quarter 
or twenty minutes past seven, when they are led back to 
their cells and loclced^up for the night. 

With the East Wing, or second class women, the routine 
is somewhat varied. As in the old prison, they have their 
breakfast at a quarter past eight, but at nine in the 
morning exercise begins in the airing-ground, where they 
walk two and two, after the usual fashion, till ten. They 
attend chapel at the same time as the other women, and 
are then taken back to their separate cells and dinners. 

* It has been already stated that there are no teas, only gruel suppers, 
for prisoners of this jjtm. East Wing women have tea every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday only. Those first-class women for whom there is 
ao room in«the West Wing are not included in this rule. 
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At two they are allowed to sit outside their cell doors 
and converse; at half-past three they walk again in the 
airing-ground for half an hour or forty minutes, and then, 
returning, are locked in their cells for supper. The asso¬ 
ciation outside their cells is considered more than equi¬ 
valent for the association and tea in the old prison. 
There have been instances of prisoners eluding the 
vigilance of the matrons, and forming-little associations of 
their own. 

It is an interesting sight to see the prisoners sitting 
outside their cells until the principal matron’s voice is 
heard pronouncing the order, “ Shut your cells.” Tho 
scene then changes like magic, and, after the rattle, rattle 
of the closing doors, the ward is left deserted and silent. 
"Women, scheming for extra association sometimes contrive 
not to shut their cell doors closely, having insinuated a 
piece of paper into the lock to prevent an accurate catch. 
When the matron has gone down thq ward, the door is 
cautiously opened, the prisoner flits rapidly to her “ pal's” 
cell, turns the handle, and enters. 

A discovery-is sometimes made, and punishment is 
awarded. Occasionally’ the prisoner altogether escapes 
detection—although I fear I shall have some difficulty 
in inducing any prison matron who may read this to 
believe my statement. 

This trick, I must say, is seldom tided with an old officer. 
When a young officer, new to the duties, is in charge, 
the attempt is more often made. When knives were in use 
amongst the prisoners, they would often betray their secret 
association by omitting to pass them, according to the 
general rule, under the doors after dinner. 

At twenty minutes to six the chapel bell rings. After 
chapel the East Wing women are not locked up like those 
of the old prison, but are allowed to l&t in association at 
their cell doors again till a quarter to eight, ,when the 
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signal is given, the doors are slammed, and the matron 
remains alone in the centre of the ward. 

The West Wing prisoners, or first-clitss, are still more 
favoured. On Sunday, in lieu of an hour and a half, they 
have two hours’ exercise in the airing-ground. They have , 
also the privilege of tea. 

On Christmas Day there is a general tea and association 
all over the prison. This is the one exception to the 
routine of the year. 

The women are generally better behaved on Sunday. .It 
Jias struck me more than once that the best? women—those 
of all classes distinguished for their good conduct—are 
often grave and thoughtful. Now and then a matron 
suddenly entering a cell finds a prisoner in tears; and it is 
always one who haS had some semblance of a home in 
early days, with a kind father and mother. 

Such women must be touched by these prison Sundays, 
when they think of tjie days when they were innocent, and 
had not gone astray; when the real friends, whose advice 
they had scorned, were living. 

“ I'm a thinking of my old mother, miss,*’ one woman 
said to me once; “ she’ll be going to church now, across the 
fields—all alone, and thinking o’ me who ought to be with 
her. I went with her every Sunday once," she added, a 
little proudly. 

“ This day ten years I was sitting in my Sunday 
school,” another of the well-behaved women will say. 

“ Oh! dear, wasn’t I different, miss, then ? I never thought 
of being in this place! ” 

These remarks crop out not unfrequently, and are 
generally made to the matron, very seldom to a fellow- 
prisoner. 

A prisoner is not Jk ways in a mood to receive such 
confidences; and Yfaet disposition is bad, she will pro- 
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bably taunt her companion with her better “bring- 
ings up.” 

Sundays, witb*the Catholie prisoners, are varied by the 
performance, between eight and nine in the morning, ot 
divine service by the priest. As this leaves the day some¬ 
what of blank, some women will attend Protestant service 
also, whilst others prefer to remain in their cells, and sleep 
till dinner-time. Many women who are of a brooding 
or indolent nature, 1 fancy, are Catholics for no other 
reason than the Sunday’s “ skulk,” the Thursday’s confes¬ 
sion from thrSe till four, and the absence from chapel 
in the week days. Government shows no religious in¬ 
tolerance in our prisons, and provides a priest for women 
of the Pioman Catholic persuasion—or for such as choose 
to assert that that is their religion. I wonder if there 
is a Catholic prison under heaven, where a Protestant 
minister is allowed regularly to attend. I wonder, after 
all, whether we are quite right in allowing these priests the 
entry of our prisons. 

Sunday, which is a change for the women, offers also 
some little variation to the matrons, three or four out 
of each division leaving early in the morning, or on the 
previous Saturday after six p.m., —if it is their night off 
duty,—and returning at ten p.m., on the evening of the 
Sunday. Matrons at Brixton and Millbank are granted 
leave of absence on every third Sunday, if there be no 
matrons ill; some of the chief officers are fortunate enough 
to have every alternate Sunday at their own disposal. 

These are golden days in the matron’s calendar!—days 
so highly prized, and looked forward to so hopefully, that if 
alternate Sundays were the general rule, I think the Direc¬ 
tors would be remembered in the matron's prayers. It is 
beyond my power to describe graphically the sensations of 

young woman passing out of the grekt gates into the free 
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air beyond the prison walls; shaking off the sense of her 
arduous duties and responsibilities, and looking forward to 
a day of freedom, with bright and hopefifl faces round her. 
These changes tend to keep the matron healthy, and give 
her strength of mind to follow on the path of duty and strive, 
for the pension that rewards ten years’ service. But the 
shadow of prison duties sits upon her even in her holidays, 
if she is an earnest, thoughtful matron. What she has 
omitted to do, what she might have done better—whether 
she was not too harsh in that report, or whether that 
woman who threatened her life will ever dttempt it when 
a chance presents itself, are thoughts which will suggest 
themselves even in those brighter days that are so few and 
far between. 

But looking back at the title of this chapter, I find I 
have wandered from the subject: Sunday in Brixton 
Prison. On the evening of that day, the matron may be 
seen hurrying down the prison lane anxious to report her 
reappearance before the great clock in the archway strikes 
ten. live minutes after that hour is an infringement of 
rule, and is punished by a deduction from the salary; and 
yet, true to our woman’s habits of unpunctuality, we will 
linger over the last parting till we are a little late, the con¬ 
sequence of which will bo that our month’s drawbacks will 
tell us of a deficit. 

At ten o'clock, after a glance at the mess-room, a little 
chat with the night officer, or with a sister matron who has 
arrived at the same time, and has some little home inci¬ 
dent to relate, the Sunday is at an end for the officers as 
well as for those whom they guard. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

PRISON CHARACTERS.—LETTT COOPER. 

Life is more full of remarkable coincidences than most of 
us suppose. Strange meetings happen every day. Faces 
that we thought lost to us for ever, rise up in the streets to 
startle us. I remember two strange meetings the narra 
tion of which will strike my readers as more resembling 
those of romance than reality. The more wonderful I re¬ 
serve for another opportunity; the other forms the subject 
of this chapter. 

A very good and efficient matron of my former acquaint¬ 
ance—whose name I should like to insert here—was often 
accustomed to amuse us at the mess-reom table by stories of 
her old home at Norwood. She used to speak of a little 
dark-faced gipsy-girl, calling frequently at her father's house 
near Westlow Hill. She was the youngest daughter of the 
well-known Coopers, and was a sharp girl, strangely shy, 
though of a bold disposition. The Coopers claimed to be 
of pure royal blood; and the eldest of the house—an old 
dark-skinned woman, the grandmother of the little girl I 
speak of—designated herself the queen of the gipsies, and, 
amongst the numerous tribes of these wanderers that came 
and went, her claim to that title was never once disputed. 

The grandchild of this royal personage was accustomed 
to stand before the window, or loiter before the door, of the 
matron’s house, pleased to be noticed, and more pleased 
by the gift of a stray penny. Occasionally her brother, 
some years older than herself, woiiid come with her in the 
hope of obtaining a similar present, and join in the con¬ 
versation that took place at an open window ill the summer 
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time. Both were merry, agile gipsy children, whose gam¬ 
bols on Norwood Common reminded one of acrobatic feats, 
such as children left to run wild will occasionally imitate. 

When the Norwood coach was expected—there were 
coaches on the road then—Letty and her brother Vangelo 
were accustomed to run beside it up the hill, throwing 
those “flip-flaps" and summersaults that have since be¬ 
come a popular institution amongst our juvenile Bohemians. 
Other members of the Cooper family speculated in donkeys, 
patronized little Letty, laughed at her antics, and, doubt¬ 
less, appropriated the greater part of her pocket-money. 

Between Letty and the elder sisters of our matron there 
was quite an intimacy. Letty, who was a faithful mes¬ 
senger, was frequently employed to ran on errands. She 
would occasionally intercept the ladies in their walks, drop 
her best curtsey, and look askance at them out of lief dark 
flashing eyes. In their presence she was always demure. 
If they detected her in any of her gambols on the Com¬ 
mon, she would shyly conceal herself behind the furze. 
In the summer time, before starting down the hill to meet 
the Norwood coach, she would wreathe round her hair a 
garland of poppies, buttercups, and daisies. Sometimes 
site would insist on her grandmother thus adorning her. A 
I'ild little elf she looked, as she ran beside the coach, with 
her wreath dropping over her forehead, and her dark eyes 
half blinded with the dust raised by the wheels. 

Leaving Norwood some time after this, tire matron lost 
sight of Letty Cooper. Years brought their usual changes. 
Deaths and marriages occurred in her family, and, in the 
course of events, our narrator entered Government service 
as a prison matron. 

At Millbank Prison she met with Letty Cooper again. 
The latter was now a wpman—I regret to add, one of the 
worst. The years t-lfat had elapsed since they last met 
must have Rapidly deteriorated the character of the gipsy 
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girl. The -woman had not fulfilled the promise of the girl. 
Evil passions had stamped their indelible imprint on her 
facei which was t now without a single feminine trait to 
render it attractive. Although not more than nineteen or 
twenty, - she might have passed for twice that age. Ilcr 
swarthy and scared countenance had a settled expression 
of hold and shameless wickedness, such as I have rarely 
seen in the face of one so young. 

She was already old in prison experience. She had 
passed from gaol to gaol, one sentence following fast upon 
another, and pack succeeding period of imprisonment 
increasing in length. She had passed through an appren¬ 
ticeship in crime, her acts of violence gradually assuming a 
more daring and lawless character. She was now a prisoner 
in Millbank, serving out a sentence of several years for 
stabbing a man in a drunken brawl. 

On one occasion, when associated with her fellow- 
prisoners in the airing-ground, she related to them the 
particulars of the act of violence for which she was im¬ 
prisoned. It was told with a good deal of boasting, with 
some humour, and with much characteristic gesticulation. 
As a matter of course, it was loudly applauded by the 
majority of her companions. 

“You should have seen the beggar jump when I pricked 
him—like this somehow,” I heard her say one day in a 
whisper to her companions; but as I was close upon her, 
she was warned f>y some subdued shuffling not to continue 
the subject. 

Letty had never recognised our matron, who did not care 
to remind her of their past acquaintance. As sho was not 
her officer, she only saw her when her duties took her for a 
few minutes to that particular ward. Cooper was not long 
in association. Her propensities fqr breaking out were as 
marked as those of her contemporantSw, and she flitted as 
often as any of them from her cell to the “ dark,” and from 
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the “ dark ” to her cell. Being an expert boxer, and pos¬ 
sessed of considerable muscular strength, she gave much 
trouble to the guards who werf called in to remove her. 
Doubling her fists, she would go at her persecutors ” in 
true prize-fighting style, swearing volubly all the time, and 
heaping maledictions on every officer’s head. In her quiet 
moods—after her health began rapidly to decline—Letty 
was fond of discoursing of her royal origin, of her grand¬ 
mother the queen of the gipsies, and of the reverence 
which was paid her by all the nomadic tribes in England. 

At Brixton Prison she was accustomed to relate strange 
stories of gipsy life. Many of them were of*such a wonder¬ 
ful character that the women would not believe them, and, 
considering that Letty was rather of a mendacious turn, 
they were quite justified in their disbelief. 

She gave early signs of a consumptive tendency. Prison 
fare, her own unruly conduct, and, above all, the want of 
fresh air, which to a gipsy girl was life, appeared to hasten 
the progress of the‘disease. Her spirits became more 
variable. As for any sign of repentance it was never ex¬ 
pected from one of her callous nature. She was equally 
profane, both in her quiet and passionate moods. She was 
inordinately vain of her dancing. When there was a chance 
of her going through her performances unobserved by the 
prison authorities, she would amuse her companions by her 
saltatory feats—leaping, shuffling, cutting sixes, and twirl¬ 
ing round and round with marvellous rapidity. 

“ I was spiled—I ought to have been brought up to the 
stage, and cut a figure there. I could dance half the 
actors' heads off." 

If she was complimented on her skill, and her own 
favourable opinion of her abilities confirmed by that of her 
fellow-prisoners, she would be placable for the remainder 
of the day. 

If «he was carried to the refractory cells, she would often 
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practise her dancing throughout the night, and keep 
prisoners and prison matrons restless with her quick beats 
on the floor. I think she must have had a visionary hope 
of making her fdrtune by that art when her liberty was 
granted. 

One of her dances must have been entirely of her own 
invention, it was so odd and characteristic. There was a 
peculiar Juba element about it. It consisted of a series of 
rapid, regular beats with the heel’ and the toe alternately, 
which, when heard in the dead of night, had a frenzying 
effect on the listener. Occasionally the night matron would 
attempt a remonstrance, and Letty in return would assail, 
her with a torrent of slang and Komany, dancing all the 
time to keep herself in practice. Like most of the violent 
women, whilst the excitement of an outbreak was upon her, 
she was almost mad and often dangerous. There was no 
reasoning with her; she had done her worst and been 
punished to the utmost. Now she would have “ her fling," 
and dance, sing, or do what she pleased. If the matron 
continued her remonstrance, Letty would fly at the door, 
beat it with her fists, and scream at the top of her voice. 

She became worse. Her strength rapidly failed, and it 
was thought that she would not live her sentence at Brix- 
ton out. 

When she lay very ill in the Infirmary, the matron who 
had known her came to see her, and ventured to speak of 
the past—to remind her of Norwood, and of the time when 
she was a little dark-faced girl running wild upon the 
Common. 

“ Did you know me then?” she asked, curiously. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you remember my grandmother?” she asked; 
adding, with her old pride, “ She was queen of the gipsies, 
miss. There’s been good manv queens amongst the 
Coopers. We've been alius the head of the gipsies." 
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She became curious to know in what part of Norwood 
the matron had lived, and why, if she had recognized her 
before, she had not spoken to her. t 

When our fellow-officer reminded her of the time when 
she used to run messages for her elder sisters, she winced 
a little, and from that day spoke more deferentially to that 
particular matron. After recovering sufficient strength to 
leave the Infirmary, she even obeyed instructions from her, 
which, from others, she would have treated with' neglect. 
But she was untrustworthy and violent to the last. 

She continued to regard this matron wijh considerable 
Interest, and, when she was in one of her better moods, 
would condescend to address a few words to her. 

“ Do you remember my brother, Miss-?" she asked 

once. 

“ Yangelo?—to be sure.” 

“ lie’s come to grief too. He’s locked up in prison. 
Wc were alius a hot lot! ” she added, with a short laugh. 

She gradually beSamo weaker, lost her energy, and 
showed every day sure signs that the sands were running 
out. All night, in the wards, the hollow coijgh rang out. 
Every day she became more unable to do her allotted share 
of work. She became, at last, a confirmed infirmary 
patient, and used to amuse the other invalids with her old 
stories of gipsy life, and of the royal blood that circulated 
in her veins. 

“ My brother Vangelo would have been king of the gip¬ 
sies if he had not been lagged,” she boasted. 

After her return to the Infirmary she sank rapidly. True 
to the doctor’s prophecy, despite all the care and kind 
attention that sick prisoners receive at Brixlon. she 
breathed her last before her prison service ended. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

PRISON MATRONS IN GENERAL.—SECOND ARTICLE. 

Reperdsing tny article on Prison Matrons in General, I 
find that there still remains much to be said concerning 
them, in order to afford my readers a thorough insight into 
their duties, and, I may add, into their characters. 1 
reserve, for a special chapter in my next volume, a few" 
remarks on matrons’ extra duties, and confine myself here 
to a few discursive anecdotes relating to their position and 
duties. 

I have already spoken of their leading grievance—long 
hours; but I find that I have omitted to mention that 
which tends to make those long hours more wearisome ami 
unendurable—a want of proper, and,'at times, wholesome 
food. I have no doubt that this plain statement will give 
rise to many .angry denials on the part of those interested 
in the matter; still it is due to society to state proofs in 
support of my complaint, which stewards, directors and 
contractors are quite willing to give the lie to —if they can! 

In the first place, I may state that the meat provided for 
the prisoners is generally of a good quality; but by some 
strange inconsistency, or by some mismanagement in the 
cookery, that provided for the prison matrons is not always 
good, and, at times not few and far between, decidedly 
and disgracefully bad. 

I do not know, I have never sought to inquire, what the 
opinion of the warders on this point may be—they have 
stronger stomachs and coarser appetites, mayhap—but it is 
certainly true that, fc our mess-rNxn, the joints occa¬ 
sionally go away untasted, and, such is the objection of 
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<he matrons to “fussiness," often uncoinplained of. Eibs 
of beef, and legs and shoulders of mutton, are the staple 
commodities of diet; but beef and mutton of so extraor¬ 
dinary a flavour, that the riddle is on what green pastures 
these oxen and sheep could have been originally fattened, 
or with what strange compound the joints can be basted irf 
the prison kitchen, to give to their remains so extraordinary 
a flavour. So peculiar goatish is it at times, that “ goat,” 
at our female government prisons, has become the general 
appellative for mutton ; and as it is like no other mutton 
either at home or abroad, perhaps one name is as good as 
another. 

The complaints I have hinted at are not many; the great 
question being, of whom to complain ? We do not sup¬ 
pose for an instant that the great contractors examine every 
joint sent out to Government establishments, that the con¬ 
tractors’ deputies are ever very particular about our health, 
or that the prison steward is.expected to be taster in ordi¬ 
nary, or inspector-general of the prison kitchen. The 
question is—of whom can the prison matrons obtain re¬ 
dress, or from whom may information be expected ? In a 
Parliamentary inquiry into Government Contracts in 1S5G, 
llie question was put to one witness—whether he thought 
Government contracts were fuliilled as faithfully as other 
contracts, and ho expressed it as extremely doubtful. 
Whether this accounts for oily beef and goatish mutton, I 
am not able to decide. 

But I know that beyond the prison walls there is a gen¬ 
tleman of my acquaintance, who holds office under Govern¬ 
ment, and whose business it is to see that tho contracts 
for his department arc faithfully fulfilled, who plainly 
asserts that it is his greatest trial to see that Government 
is fairly dealt by. He adds that attempts to sap his 
honesty were frequently made in his early days of office, 
fmd are made indirectly still; that invitations to con- 

1 , 2 
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tractors’ shooting-boxes, country residences, &c., are being 
constancy pressed upon him, and that his acceptance of a 
handsome Christmas-box would be considered as a favour. 
Are there any handsome presents made, and kind invita¬ 
tions given, to gentlemen in prison office, whose verdict on 
‘the meat might make matters unpleasant to contractors ?-— 
or is the fault really in the cooking, after all ? At times 
the matrons have protested, but the steward has asserted 
that he saw nothing wrong in the meat, that it was veiy 
good meat, considering, and he has sometimes recom¬ 
mended the ladies of--— ward to be a little less par¬ 

ticular. And that kind advice is attended to. Perhaps 
it is only fancy, after all, and the prison air has spoiled 
the appetite, and rendered the ladies fastidious! The 
next day, therefore, the matrons sit down “with a will,” 
and try to laugh the matter off, but the old flavour is still 
predominant. There will he no remonstrance perhaps for 
a week or two. The prison matrons will substitute suppers 
at their own expense in lieu of mess-room dinners. If 
another feeble remonstrance should be made, the steward 
shakes his head and mourns over the fastidiousness of 
human nature, that will not see every excellence in prison 
cooking and contractors’ mutton. 

Sometimes the surgeon will be solicited for his verdict 
on the question, which he gives to the effect that he can't 
see much the matter with the meat. I even remember 
one gentleman falling into raptures over a plateful of 
mutton which had made half the prison matrons sick. 
He only wished that such meat were provided for his own 
table, that was all! 

As prison matrons are always considered in the wrong, 
and complaints of this nature are regarded in a light 
almost impertinent, it has been considered policy to 
swallow anything, and say nothing^ But if a director 
or governor would look in at the mess-room djnner-hour. 
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and try an honest plateful—not a fastidious, mincing 
nibble, be it understood—the chances are that, from the 
ill-effects of the meat on his patrician stomach, some good 
to prison servants might arise. 

Attempts have been made more than once to memo¬ 
rialize the authorities on the subject, but the nervousness' 
with which strong measures are generally regarded has 
always interfered with the project, some refusing to sign 
from the fear of dismissal. In many instances there are 
mothers, sisters, and little children to support, and rather 
than incur any risk, they endure this with all the other 
evils that “ flesh is heir to.” 

Still, I reiterate, there is much good feeling shown by 
the heads of the establishment to the matrons, and it 
is rarely that any one in office stands' upon the order of 
his or her dignity. 

It is pleasant to speak of the frequent efforts of the 
principals to offer some little change, after the hours of 
duty, to the matrons, lteading-rooms have been thought 
of, and abandoned. At Brixton the experiment was tried, 
some years ago, of a little music, in a room across the 
yard. But the music led to a quadrille now and then, 
and it was thought advisable to send the piano back to 
the maker, and rescind the privilege. 

1 do not know that any privilege within the prison 
would bo very acceptable to the matrons; such is their 
craving, when health and strength permit, to pass beyond 
tlie gates and shake the prison dust from their feet. Out¬ 
side may be waiting mothers, sisters, even faithful swains, 
and the busy streets appear to them like another world. 
At ten o’clock the matrons must be home again, or fines, 
averaging from sixpence to five shillings, will follow each 
minute’s delay. 

It is strange how well the faces of prison matrons are * 
known to the cabmen on the ranks adjacent to both female 
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prisons. A prison matron in Palace Yard, for instance, is 
a signal for the hasty disappearance of the majority of the 
cabmen from the ranks. If one is addressed, a solemn 
assurance is given that they are everyone engaged to gen¬ 
tlemen at the “ House ”—sixpenny fares being very much 
'objected to. Thus officers who have lingered to the last 
moment with their friends find themselves greatly im¬ 
peded in their attempts to reach Millbanlc in time to save 
a fine and a report. 

Matrons have their little parties at times, too—quietly 
smuggled parties of three or four favourite sisters—in their 
bedrooms, after the mess-room supper is over, and when it 
is supposed that all female officers are in their beds. But 
these are golden days—occurring only once a-year—and as 
they are contrary to rule, I must not say too much about 
them. These are happy little meetings, however, all the 
more delightful perhaps for the fear of discovery, remind¬ 
ing some of us of old boarding-school days, when Madame 
Martello was sleeping. Mice will play when the cat's away, 
even in so uncongenial a place for honest merriment— 
within the “ limits of becoming mirth ”—as a Government 
prison. 

The matrons have their little jealousies as well as their 
little loves and likings for each other. The sudden rise of 
a clever officer leads here and there to a faint exhibition of 
uncharitableness. “ Promoted by merit ” is a phrase hard 
for old officers to understand, especially those who have 
no particular merit to boast of. Still, in all offices, these 
little contretemps occur. Why then should 1 dwell on this 
recollection of my prison experience ? Perhaps there is a 
little more excitement in the prison than in the outer 
world when the chance of a rise occurs, and feelings of 
disappointment at the result are expressed more openly 
than amongst the clerks at Somerset House or the Bank of 
England, for the female nature is not reticent, and ladies 
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will speak their minds occasionally. I have only to say, 
with regard to the promotions, that they appear, as far 
as my knowledge goes, to have been fdways made with 
great fairness and discrimination. No injustice, and very 
little favouritism, are apparent in the appointments. 

I have already spoken of the steady rise of one officer* 
from the post of assistant-matron to that of deputy super¬ 
intendent. I should not be doing justice to another very 
efficient deputy, if I failed to mention the name of Mrs. 
Harpour, late of Brixton Prison, now of Fulham Refuge. 

I consider that much of the effective discipline of 
’ Brixton Prison is due to this lady’s former connection 
with it. She was the originator of many clever rules, for 
which she is entitled to the highest credit. 

Amongst the officers of Millbank Prison, let me express 
my honest conviction that, for tact, judgment, and per¬ 
severance, Miss Crossgrove, matron of that establishment, 
stands pre-eminent. • 

In concluding this part of my subject, I would wish to 
suggest a change of name for prison officers, Possibly it 
is not a matter of much importance, but “officer” is 
almost a noun masculine, “matron” is altogether a mis¬ 
nomer, and both names convey an idea of harshness and 
ugliness singularly at variance with the bearers thereof. 
If “ sisters ” were not too Pmman Catholic a term, or did 
not suggest the nunnery so strongly, I know of no more 
appropriate designation. They are sisters in their efforts 
to do their duty, and to work, in their humble way, some 
little good—sisters in their interest for those poor crea¬ 
tures who are confided to their care—and sisters in their 
friendship and good-will towards each other. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PRISOK CHARACTEBS.—TOWERS. 

Is Colonel Chesterton’s “ Revelations of Prison Life,” the 
author prefaces *his remarks on one or two prisoners by 
stating that it would be false delicacy to conceal their true 
names under initials or assumed cognomens. If that 
remark applies to any of the characters in this chronicle 
of prison life, it does assuredly to Towers. 

There are no feelings to outrage in her case; her acts of 
violence were always a subject of much boasting; all sense 
of shame or common decency must have been stifled in 
her infancy. Still I do not adopt her real name; she is 
of an honest family, and may be leading a new life. 

Towers was* sentenced to four years’ penal servitude, for 
stealing from the person, I believe, and the day of her 
introduction to Millbank Prison was a sad one for the 
prison officers. IJot that she was the most violent woman 
who ever entered; for physical reasons, hereafter to be 
mentioned, prevented that; but she was the most untruth¬ 
ful, malicious, lewd, and horrible being that ever prison 
matrons had ever hitherto met with. 

It-is with some reluctance that I attempt to describe 
this Woman, but it may be interesting to students of human 
nature to have an outline of her character—albeit it is 
impossible for a woman’s pen to fill in all the shadings 
with that depth and intensity necessary for a truthful 
portraiture. 5 

, . There is much in prison detail that is unapproachable; 
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and the story of Towers’s prison life cannot be dwelt on 
in all its horrible minuteness. Two men, whose minds 
loved to grope in dark places, might Jiave been glad of 
such an eccentric character for a story or romance—Edgar 
Allan Poe and Eugene Sue. 

Towers was not more*than three or four and twenty—in 
the prison books,' I believe, her age is registered as less 
than that—when she first entered Millbank Prison. Phy¬ 
siognomists might have guessed much of her character 
from her countenance—it was so disproportionate and 
revolting. A white-faced ape would have* been something 
like her; and there was a look in her black eyes which 
one shuddered to encounter. She was a cripple, and had 
to be carried in. The loss of the use of her limbs, how¬ 
ever, by some early accident, had been no check upon her 
criminal propensities. In a word, she was all that was 
bad—even the prisoners y^re horrified at her. 

“ She’s like the, devil likself, isn’t she, miss one 
woman, who was not noted for good behaviour herself, 
remarked once. How she reached Brixton, save on 
medical grounds, I have ever been at a loss to discover; 
but certain it is that thither she was conveyed in due 
course, being carried from a cab through the prison-yards 
to the cell set apart for her. „ 

She was accustomed to lie on her bed for several days 
together, refusing to get up—alleging, with the most jiwful 
oaths, her inability to move ; praying, with a horrible 
earnestness, that further calamities might fall upon her; 
and that blindness, leprosy, and fifty other ills might seize 
upon those who worried her by entreating her to rise. I 
do not remember "that she ever went into the airing-yard 
by her free will, or by compulsion either. She had a mor¬ 
bid satisfaction in remaining in bed, in using every en¬ 
deavour, by refusing food, and even by injuring herself, to 
make herself ill. Blaspheming and singing were her btfo 
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principal employments. If needlework was given her, she 
Would tear her work to pieces, and swallow tlie needle to 
alarm the matron.* She was taken to the refractory cells 
at times, but her crippled condition rendered her removal 
from them again instantly necessary. The means by which 
she inflicted injury on herself wer^ sometimes horribly in¬ 
genious. She would secrete a piece of glass about her 
clothing, open her veins with it, and allow them to bleed 
freely, giving no hint of what she had done. It was only her 
gradual faintness that gave the alarm, and brought relief 
to her, otherwise*she would probably have bled stoically to 
death in her bed. And this happened not once or twice, 
but frequently. The closest watching could not prevent 
her injuring herself. 

It soon became absolutely necessary to have a special 
cell for her, with two women constantly in attendance. 
Even with these precautions, she would manage to secrete 
pieces of glass, or jagged phbbles, iu her bed; and it 
became often necessary to remove her, without any warn¬ 
ing, to another, and carefully searching her own to remove 
from it all the dhngerous materials which she had collected. 
By some unsolvable mystery, however, she was never 
without the means of injuring herself, and the horrible 
gash by which she blanched the faces of her watchers was 
often exhibited when least expected. If she was anxious 
to be taken to the Infirmary, some such scheme she would 
always adopt, despite the vigilance of the officer; and even 
there, she has been known to continue the practice of self- 
injury till her life was despaired of. 

She always rallied, however, and allowed herself suffi¬ 
cient time to recover some of her old strength before she 
would proceed to open her veins again. Indeed there was 
a business-like method in her manner of going to work. 
By way of change she would sometimes powder her glass 
and swallow it, thus bringing on internal haemorrhage 
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practice adopted by more than one prisoner at both Mill- 
bank and Brixton. 

In her cell, as in the infirmary, Toweis Jtnew ho respect 
for time or place. Her principal amusement in either was 
lying on her back, and yelling, at the top of her voice, 
Dick Turpin's supposed song of “ My bonny black Bess.” 

“ Then while I’ve a bottle, what can I do less, 

Than drink to the health of my bonny black Bess,” 

became as familiar to the ears of the prison matrons of 
Towers’s ward, as to any lover of Bacchanalian songs at a 
low beer-shop. 

She liad also some talent for extemporizing ballads— 
neither appropriate, select, nor decent—in which the 
names of her officers were brought in, coupled with much 
violent and abusive language; but her efforts generally 
were not well sustained, and after a while she would slide 
back into “ My bonqy black ]>sss.” 

Sometimes she would lie in bed, and scream for help, 
till assistance arrived, when she would straggle up into a 
sitting posture, and fling every available uteflsil in her cell 
at the light, or at the heads of the officers—she was not 
particular which—accompanying each effort with an oath, 
or some horrible expression that made the blood run cold. 

There were times when she could be persuaded or 
humoured into quietness, but the continuance of her, 
good behaviour was uncertain, and she always wound up 
with one of her extraordinary feats. Despite her inability 
to make use of her limbs, she was ingenious enough in 
“ breaking out.” When she was considered safe and 
quiet for the night, and too weak to do much mischief, 
she would wriggle out of bed, shuffle herself to the cell 
walls, to which she would cling with one hand, smashing 
the glass with the other, and shrieking, all the while, like 
an imp of darkness. When the men were sent to remove 
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lier, she had a peculiarly vicious way of resisting them. 
She would butt at them with her head, and before her 
habits were know?, the guards, unprepared for this mode 
of attack, lost several teeth, and received many black eyes. 
In the Infirmary she would suddenly drop from her bed, 
•and, with an eel-like writhe, make for the bedside of other 
prisoners, and with demoniac satisfaction smash the basins 
that might be there. Attached to the Infirmary there are 
three cells for such patients as are refractory even in their 
illness. The one most remote from the Infirmary was 
generally Towejs’s habitation during the period of her 
illness or convalescence; and at all hours of the day and 
night the sick women would be kept restless by that 
abominable refrain of “ drinking to the health of my 
bonny black Bess,” which she would continue to ring out 
with untiring energy. 

“ Oh! how I do wish that cussed Towers was dead! ” 
I have heard an invalid, turning restlessly in her bed, 
exclaim ; but Towers continued to live, a torment to all in 
the prison, opening veins with impunity, and, at the im¬ 
minent risk of breaking a blood-vessel, singing, or rather 
shouting out at the top of her voice, the praises of “ my 
bonny black Bess.” 

It became necessary at last to construct a special “ con¬ 
valescent cell ” for Towers. An unoccupied room among 
the dark cells was set apart for her, where, with two female 
prisoners ever on the watch, she, struggling against death, 
continued to drag out her restless and unruly life. 

Towers served her time out at Brixton. Defiant and 
blasphemous, violent and malicious, to the last, she wore 
out the patience both of prisoners and matron with her 
inharmonious praises of Dick Turpin’s mare.. She was 
prudent or artful enough to give up the lacerating process 
during the last few months of her time, that she might 
gather up some of her old strength for the world into 
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which, an obstinate enemy to its laws, she was again about 
to enter. 

On the day of her liberty she was carried to her cab in 
charge of a matron, who saw her safely off to Manchester, 
from which city it is feared she will again appear to horrify 
the prison service. So vivid was the impression she left* 
behind, that the vision of her corpse-like face, and re¬ 
miniscences of the words in which she sung the praises of 
Bonny Black Bess, have since disturbed the rest of many a 
matron. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

PRISONERS* FREEMASONRY. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance of matrons, and the in¬ 
cessant watching to which prisoners are subjected, the 
latter still contrive to correspond with each other by looks 
and signs, and even by letters. 

Amongst the regular professional thieves’there exists a 
freemasonry very difficult for the matron to detect, and yet 
simple and comprehensible to those who practise it. 
Thieving amongst the “regulars” has become a well- 
disciplined profession. There, are many adepts in the 
art, and each has a favourite school of disciples. “Jen- 
kinson's School,” “ Watson's School," and “ Smith’s 
School,” are the names of these select academies, and the 
first inquiry with which one thieving prisoner accosts 
another is, “ What school do you belong to ?" 

In these schools the lessons of crime, which is now re¬ 
duced to a theory, are readily learned by apt pupils, who 
calculate to a nicety the chances for and against detection. 
It is said that for one who is captured there are twenty who 
escape; and in their own opinion it is not the fault of the 
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system they have been taught, but their own ill-luck, or the 
unskilful manner in which they have practised the prin¬ 
ciple's of their art,,that has brought them within the dutches 
of the law. 

The disciples of certain “ schools ” have peculiar marks, 
-rendered black by gunpowder, tattooed on their aims. 
Anchors, crosses, and initials arc common decorations. 
Five spots on the left arm are the sign of one school, and 
three spots between the finger and thumb the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of another. 

One woman,, who, late in life, had grown tired of the 
“ schools,” and thought of turning over a new leaf, con- 1 
suited the surgeon as to the best means of eradicating the 
sign that distinguished her as an adept in crime. 

“ It’s such a disgrace, sir; I must have it out.” 

The surgeon paying no heed to her request, or thinking 
the operation impracticable, the woman proceeded, by 
means of friction, to wear the skin away into “ a fox-bite,” 
which she afterwards put under a Course of impromptu 
poultices, &c., until she succeeded in giving herself a bad 
arm. 

The arm, being subjected to medical treatment, was 
cured, but, to the intense ■disgust of the branded one, the 
mark came out more brilliantly than ever. 

The chief means by which correspondence is carried on 
between women located in different wards, or in cells some 
distance apart from each other, are the gas-papers, seven 
of which are given to each prisoner at the beginning of the 
week—one for each night’s gas. Every evening the matron, 
passing down the ward, calls out “ gas-paper,” and one is 
passed through the inspection hole in the door, lighted by 
the matron’s candle, and drawn in again by the prisoner, 
who is supposed to light her gas with it, the matron outside 
.the cell having by this turned it on. 

Several ruses are resorted to in order to obtain extra gas- 
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papers. “ The paper has gone out, miss“ there’s wind 
in the pipe, and it won’t light,” and “ the paper’s burnt 
out, miss,” &c. As the gas is escaping all the time, it is 
impossible to argue the matter with the prisoner, and the 
extra paper is generally thrust through to her. 

On these papers, or “ stiffs” as the women invariably, 
term them, are written messages to other prisoners. Words 
of affection occasionally pass between them; offers to con¬ 
sider some one as a pal from that time forth are made; 
arrangements for a little break-out, by way of diversion are 
communicated; or threats of giving up the pfirson ad¬ 
dressed as a pal, and of taking tmsome one whom she has 
always liked better—and “ so she tells her!”—are sent by 
this medium. 

These messages fly so frequently from one part of the 
prison to another, and are the cause of so much dissension 
and excitement amongst the prisoners, that the total sup¬ 
pression of “ stiffs ’’ has been more than once under con¬ 
sideration. But if would be difficult to make any other 
arrangement for the lighting of the prison cells. If the 

matron were to do it herself, it would entail much extra 

« 

labour on her. I believe the practice is in vogue to this 
day. . ■ 

The means by which they manage to write, to obtain the 
stump ends of lead pencils—even pens and ink—I will 
attempt to explain in another chapter. At present it is 
sufficient to state that the materials for correspondence are 
almost invariably at hand. 

The means by which these messages are conveyed are 
equally ingenious, and often completely baffle the matron. 
The difficulties in the way of corresponding with a pal form 
quite an agreeable excitement in prison life. The pals are, 
as a rule, in different wings. No one would take the trouble 
of corresponding with a next door neighbour; but the diffi- 
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culty of communicating with a pal in the east or west wing 
is a great stimulus to the restless spirit of these women. 

The prisoners are obliging to each other. A “ stiff” will 
’ sometimes have t<J pass through twenty hands before reach¬ 
ing the woman for whom it is intended. When all the 
f ordinary means of transmission fail, the method of throw¬ 
ing messages written on small pieces of paper, at chapel, is 
adopted. The billet is thrown at a moment when the ma¬ 
tron’s eyes are in another direction, and in nine cases out 
of ten no discovery is made until the woman who has been 
so fortunate as to receive the message intended for her be¬ 
trays the fact by her excitable demeanour. 

The prisoners are not faithful in their friendships: on 
the contrary they are treacherous, deceitful, and terribly 
jealous. The tenor of one half the missives is generally a 
change of pals; and as uncomplimentary epithets are’freely 
used, the recipient resents the affront by an attack on pri¬ 
son property. 

The few prisoners contenfed with a»less difficult mode 
of correspondence, tap on the walls of their cells, and thus 
keep each other company. These are the old prison women 
at Brixton, who have not much association until their ge¬ 
neral behaviour is put to the test. 

Prisoners in the same division find means of correspond¬ 
ing as they pass down the wards to chapel. As the* women 
file by the cells, the doors of which are open, a gas-paper, 
carefully screwed up, is flung into the well-known, cell ofi 
the pal with whom communication is desired, and it is ge¬ 
nerally found by the woman on her return. 

Of course such acts as these are punishable when they 
are discovered, as many of them arc, by the matron j but 
the ingenuity to deceive is so constant and persistent, that, 
if every prison officer had the eyes of Argus, the women 
would still be corresponding. 
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The rapidity with which news will spread is another 
remarkable feature of prison life. “ Smith has broken out 
in the old prison,” soon gets wind in th§ east or west wing 
of Brixton; “Jones is coming back to Pentagon 2, and 
coir-picking,” circulates through the pentagons at Millbank. 

Even the news of the day is often current amongst them.’ 
Being greedy for intelligence, and ever on the watch for it, 
they have quick ears to catch a whisper of the mati’on’s, 
they know who is going to leave, and who will be promoted 
as soon as the officers themselves. At school, in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, at chapel, signs are, made and notes 
exchanged. One matron cannot baffle fifty women deter¬ 
mined to have a little talk, or to learn the prison news. 

' Between those who have not been lucky with their 
“ stiffs,” or who are not content with them—or those who 
cannot write, and so find “ stiffs” of no account—there is a 
species of talk which is more marvellous than any other 
kind of freemasonry to whieh^I have alluded. 

At Brixton ehapfil, where one body of wing women is 
divided by nearly fifty feet from another, a prisoner, in the 
middle of service, will look across at her pal, and begin to 
talk .silently to her. The lips move, the words are evidently 
pronounced to herself, Imtjiot a syllable disturbs the ser¬ 
vice or roaches the prison matron near her; and yet the 
woman in the distance Understands all ,that is said, and re¬ 
turns a reply in the same manner. 

Much study of this mode of correspondence, an accurate 
acquaintance with the shape of the mouth in forming cer¬ 
tain words, and uncommon powers of observation, are all 
necessary to render this scheme successful. Plans of oppo¬ 
sition have been formed, new friendships avowed, old ones 
broken off or renewed, insults given and received, and news 
of the prison world circulated extensively by these means; 
yet in the midst of it all, strict silence, and an apparent 
attention to the minister’s discourse, has been maintained. 

M 
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At Millbank, by means entirely unaccountable, letters 
from the women have even found their way to the men’s 
side of the prison. There is also one instance on record 
of a woman succeeding in communicating with the outer 
world. This was in the old transportation days, when a 
, boat was accustomed to arrive in the early morning at JUill- 
bank stairs, to take the prisoners away to the convict ship 
waiting for them in the Pool. Although the time of depar¬ 
ture had not been communicated to the prisoner I men¬ 
tion, it was discovered by her, and the news forwarded to 
her husband—a free man, and I believe an honest one. 

The idea is 'generally entertained that her husband's 
knowledge was obtained from sources of his own; but it 
was the woman's triumphant avowal, on board ship, that 
she was his only informant. Whether right or wrong, cer¬ 
tain it is that, when the transport women were crossing 
from the prison gates to the water side, the guards in 
attendance were thrust aside by a burly figure, and before 
he could be prevented, the Viusband was hugging in his 
arms the unfortunate woman whom crime had separated 
from him. Their meeting was a brief one, and it was not 
harshly interrupted. Prison matrons, and even prison 
guards with guns upon their shoulders, have hearts within 
their breasts, and are as feeling as other men and women 
whose duties do not bring them into contact with the off¬ 
scourings of society. The husband kissed his wife, no 
rough hand fell too quickly on his shoulder, and there 
were tears even in the eyes of the guard who warned him 
to stand back. 

Some such incident, even carrying us away to the realms 
of Romance, will occasionally interrupt the monotony of 
prison life. Fancy, affection, and the better feelings of hu¬ 
man nature are sometimes found within the high walls 
that separate the inmates of a gaol from the busy world 
without 
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As “ there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy,” so there are more things to 
be wondered at and mourned over in our prisons than 
even Directors have yet imagined. If*tbe hearts of these 
prison women could be laid bare, who can say that some 
story as moving, as interesting, as any recounted by poet, 
or novelist, might not be revealed ? The matter for a thou¬ 
sand books may be floating amidst the desolate wards that 
echo to those women’s sighs, or ring with their defiance. 
Theirs have not been cpiiet lives, and from the elements of 
life’s discord spring the incidents that interest mankind. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

EXTRA DUTIES OF MATRONS. 

The extra duties qf a prisdh matron are not the most 
arduous appertaining to her peculiar profession; on the 
contrary, very many of them are pleasant changes from 
the usual every-day monotony, and as such are welcomed 
ar.d striven for. 

Of those that are not agreeable changes, it may be as 
well to speak in the first place. Mention has been made 
so often of “ the darks,” that the mere allusion to it as an 
extra duty will be sufficient in this instance. But in addi¬ 
tion to seeing a refractory prisoner to the dark cells, there 
is an unpleasant patrolling necessary when an outbreak, 
has happened in the night: for it is essential to use every 
endeavour to keep the rest of the women from following 
the evil example. 

Under these circumstances, after a prisoner has been 
removed to a refractory cell, one or two matrons are often 
awakened, and it becomes their duty to patrol the deserted 

u 3 
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wards, until the startled prisoners subside in their beds, 
and mutter themselves to sleep! 

“ That’s how that Smith always does it,” may be the 
prisoner’s remark—" as if she couldn’t wait a proper time, 
and not wake everybody up like this ! ” 

. The disadvantages of a small staff of matrons become 
painfully apparent when an officer falls sick—sometimes 
two at once. Cheerfully and willingly as extra duty is 
performed by those in better health, the extra labour, in 
this instance, tells upon the staff, saps at its strength, and 
confines Ihe matrons to the prison for many days together. 

Somo-one’s *• night out ” must be given up two or three 
times at least, and some-one’s Sunday holiday passed over, 
when the sick matron is in her room incapacitated from 
public service. The work goes on steadily—the smaller 
staff work with’ a will, and lock and unlock their greater 
numbers with the same precision. A"hd as in ordinary 
times one matron of a wing at Brixton, for example, locks 
and unlocks women six hundred times <*day — that is to say, 
that every prisoner is locked and unlocked twelve times, 
and there are < fifty prisoners to a ward—occasionally even 
fifty-one—it may be imagined that any extra prison duties 
are not required in addition to this extensive lock nud-key 
practice. When, as is sometimes happens in the summer 
time, six or seven matrons are sick or absent on leave, the 
excitement and hard work of the remaining officers are 
pitiable to witness. Double duty, and little chance of 
enjoying fresh air. constitute an existence which no white 
slave need envy. 

Surely the bright days will come for these quiet, faithful 
prison servants to be rewarded with a little less daily toil 
and a little more necessary recreation. 

, “ How you ladies manage to live, in such a constant 
state of excitement, is a puzzle to us on the men’s side,” a 
Millbank warder said to mo one day: “ our hours are as 
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long, but the male -convicts are quiet and rational, 
and obey orders. It must be a hard time for all of 
you." 

And the warder is not the only one in prison service 
who entertains the same opinion. , 

But the wrongs of the class from which the force of 
events has separated me have been detailed, and need not 
any undue repetition. If, from the seed I have ventured 
to sow, the tree will bring forth good fruit in its time, I 
shall have fulfilled one purpose for which this ‘book was 
written. And in the hope that I have said enough, and 
that in common charity some little good will result from 
my outspeaking, I pass from that part of my subject. 

An officer on escort is an extra duty more pleasant, and, 
as there are several varieties of escort, I will briefly touch 
upon them. 

The briefest variety is the transfer of Millbank women 
to Brixton, or Brvxton goofl-conduct women to Fulham 
Itefugo. A matron is put on escort duty, and sits near the 
door of' the omnibus which is to take the prisoners from 
Millbank to Brixton; she is responsible for their good 
behaviour during the transit, and is expected to watch 
them closely and restrain any excitability. Outside on the 
step a male guard stations himself, in case of any attempt 
to overpower the matron and escape—in very exceptional 
cases an extra guard is placed on the box by the side of 
the driver. The omnibus full, or half full, as the case 
may be, the prison gates are opened, and the equipage 
rattles away over Vauxhall Bridge, where no toll is paid, 
and down the South Lambeth Road, across the Clapham 
Hoad, by the “ Swan ” at Stockwell, towards the lower 
part of Brixton Road. 

The women are always well-behaved; the excitement ot 
the change, the consciousness that it is one steD forward, 
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one step nearer liberty and the old gangs—or tl le old 
friends, I will not be too severe—keep them in good 
spirits. The behaviour of these women is worth remark¬ 
ing—their excitability, their whispered observations on 
(everything that passes, or is passed by them, in the world 
they catch a flying glimpse of once again. 

“Everything looks so large, miss,” was the remark of 
one prisoner to the matron; “ it isn't like the streets and 
houses somehow. It’s something new and big ! ” 

And this impression seems conveyed to the minds of 
most women. What a large clog!—what a large horse!— 
what large gardens to all the four courts! It almost 
appears as if ten or twelve months’ confinement to a 
narrow' cell had diminished their powers of comparison, 
and narrowed their busy, plotting minds. 

Spasmodic observations on the passers-by are not un¬ 
frequent, despite all efforts to keep silence. “ That’s like 
my brother Jack”—“that's lifce my mother.” 

At the corner of the Vauxhall Bridge Road, before the 
railway arch i$ passed under, and the Vauxhall Station 
passed, there is an evident anxiety to see the shops 
amongst the London-bred girls—its so like the old times 
to see the shops! 

Women will slily turn round in their seats, or lean over 
their fellow-prisoners, to look at the play-bills before the 
doors of the tobacconists. 

“ I wonder what’s cut now at the Vic. or the Surrey—oh! 
what treats I have had there! ” a woman once sighed in 
confidence to her neighbour; “ weren’t they jolly nights up 
in the gallery at Christmas time?” 

“ Ah! it was all along o’ the play I ever came here! ” 
I heard a woman mutter in response. 

It’s always along 0 ’ something! The play, the concert- 
room, the streets, the false friend who tried to lead her 
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wrong, and she so innocent!—the bad advisers, the cruel 
mother, father, husband, anybody—never her own weak¬ 
ness, or headlong desperate plunge to rflj^i! 

In the suburban roads there is a touching anxiety to see 
the flowers in the gardens, or the rustling trees springing 
up therefrom. Flowers and trees are novelties with Mill- 
bank women, and there is a yearning gaze directed to 
each front garden. Occasionally a child, all life and light, 
dances along the road, and escapes not criticism, being 
compared to little girls that they have known, or-the little 
girls that they were once themselves. • 

Sometimes a reminiscence of the past leaps to the 
surface, perhaps in this fashion: 

“ Do you see that house there, Jane?” 

“With the brass knocker?” 

“ With the black un, you fool!—next door! ” 

“Ah, yes! Well?” 

“ I was a servant, there on«e. I ran away from there— 
they didn’t treat me well enough! ” 

“ Didn't they though ?” 

Perhaps the assertion is received altogether as an im¬ 
promptu fiction, originated by the speaker for the sake 
of cfleet, in which case a very plain “ Wiiat a lie! ” rewards 
the giver of tho intelligence. The matron commands 
silence, and the male officer on the step threatens to report 
the talker, and take her back with him. * 

“ What a short ride! ” is the exclamation, as the 
omnibus turns into the prison lane, and the view of the 
outer world begins to narrow every instant. 

From Fulham to Brixton is almost a repetition sketch; 
the journey to Fulham is hut of greater length, and the 
scenery more diversified. There is Clnpham Common to 
wish to he wandering over; there is Battersea Park to gaze 
at, and the river to cross by Battersea bridge; and the 
Steamers, and the barges coming lazily down with the tide, 
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and the row boats flashing on the water, to comment 
upon. 

“ Isn’t this firegrate! ” exclaims the exultant prisoner; 
“ and they’re all St chapel now at Brixton ! ” 

Conveyance from Brixton to Fulham is effected by hired 
flies in lieu of omnibus; the numbers are less who seek 
the “Refuge,” its doors being only open to the best of 
women. 

.Another feature of escort duty is worthy a remark or 
two, although the practice is at an end, or. at least, very 
rarely occurs. I/, was customary, in times past, for a child 
of two years old, bom in prison, to be passed on to those 
friends willing to receive it; or, if there were no iiiends 
willing—which was very often the case—to that parish 
to which it had a legal claim. In most cases the child now 
remains with its mother until the latter’s term of imprison¬ 
ment is ended—which is the more merciful rule, it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to say. t 

In the past, then, it became an extra'duty much coveted 
amongst prison matrons to escort a child to its grand¬ 
father, . or grandmother, or uncle, who in all probability 
would be resident in the country. Far away' journeys have 
been taken with these prison children under the old rule—a 
day and a night's absence, sometimes two being allowed 
for the departure and return, and.all expenses paid. And 
the child’s amagem^nt at its new position in society, and 
the child’s belief in the prison matron’s power to protect 
it, keep it from harm, and work any amount of wonders, 
was singular, and at times affecting. 

More singular and affecting still, the meetings of the 
friends’ with this little transplanted prison flower. If 
respectable people, as occasionally might be the case, there 
was the curiosity to see what the “ girl’s bairn” was like, 
struggling with the effort to restrain a passionate outburst 
in the matron’s presence. I have heard many anecdotes 
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from matrons, that, well told, have affected the whole staff 
to tears. 

One in particular, where a prison boy turned from the 
grandfather and grandmother he had never seen, went 
rushing hack to the matron’s skirts, hid himself in the 
folds thereof, and cried to be taken back to “ mammy.”* 
Anything in his young life for the old prison and the 
prison toys, and the faces that were not so strange to 
him ! 

Then there was the sad duty of leaving a child down 
some court or alley in Liverpool or Manchester, to the 
charge of a wrinkled harridan, or a coarse-featured, repul¬ 
sive-looking young woman, with crime stamped upon every 
feature—and the returning with the sorrowful prescience of 
how the story of that child’s life must infallibly end. 

Despite the alterations which have curtailed the duties of 
escort, there is still the chance now and then of a day’s 
special service in the country# Women who are sick or ill 
arc not sent home unattended; to the last there is consi¬ 
derable kindness shown to the prisoners. With a sick 
prisoner a matron is sent as escort, and thfe parting with 
the woman is made at her own door, with her own ‘friends 
round her. 1 • * • 

I remember hearing of one painful escort .home of a 
woman who had made undue efforts to muster strength f6r 
her departure, and would hear of no persuasions to remain a 
day or two longer In the infirmary. The liberty order was 
made out, and go she must! There was no law in England 
to stop her—hadn’t she been a prisoner long enough ? 

She was persuaded to allow of an escort to her friends in 
the country—I believe it was a journey into Wales—and 
all the long railroad journey the woman sat and struggled 
for life, aud grew worse and worse at every stage, until the 
matron feared she would die upon the road. 

“ Oh! I’ve made up my mind to reach home, miss,” she 
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answered with a ghastly .smile, to the solicitations of the 
matron to rest awhile and undertake the remainder of the 
distance the next 'day, and no persuasion could shake the 
liberty woman’s resolutions. 

The station was reached, a fly procured, and the home 
'arrived at—and the woman died the same night in the 
arms of the friends she had striven so hard to see gathered 
round her once again. 

Escort from Millbank or Brixton to the railway station 
is a more common duty, and not sought for in the least. 
To rise an bout or an hour and a half before the usual 
early time for rising, and set forth in the raw morning, 
often the dense dark morning in the winter time, in a 
hired fly to the railway station, is not an enviable task; 
more particularly as the matron is expected to return by 
breakfast time, and is put on full prison duty for the re¬ 
mainder of the day. 

Still, it is a task performed*with animation and interest; 
there is something satisfactory in seeing a prisoner at her 
best; in witnessing her suppressed state of happiness at 
the end of the long years of imprisonment—after all the 
praying, all the despair, all the breakings out! 

The woman, as a rule, is strangely shy and embarrassed 
at the railway station ; the matron cautions her to re¬ 
main stationary whilst she purchases the ticket for her 
journey, "and she never wanders from her post to look 
about her at the bustling world. To use an old word, she 
is “dazed”—the contrast is too vivid just at present; 
she is waking from an ugly dream and cannot understand 
it yet. 

Meanwhile the policeman at the station has recognized 
the prisoner’s “out dress,” perhaps the prisoner’s face, 
which is familiar to'him, as one he may have seen looking 
from the felon's dock; he keeps his watch upon her without 
being over-obtrusive, observes which carriage she enters, 
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and communicates his information to the guard, in case of 
anything going wrong during the journey. 

Then the prisoner wishes the matron?good-bye, and the 
train rushes away with her homewards, she sitting very 
quietly in a corner of a third-class carriage, look demurely ^ 
down at the bundle in her lap. 

There is a little sentiment occasionally in these partings: 
if the niati^n on escort be a favourite, the woman will 
shower all the blessings of life upon her, and go away 
weeping bitterly at the parting; at times there is only a 
gruff “ good day to you,’’ and a glimpse elf a morose, dis¬ 
satisfied countenance as the train moves away. 

Only one instance of ingratitude and of wanton wicked¬ 
ness have I known in these departures, and that was the 
prisoner picking the pocket of the matron who had had the 
charge of her for several years, had been always kind to 
her, and for whom the woman had feigned, in her way, 
some affection. Thp matron was doubtful if the act were 
really committed by the woman, or expressed, for the wo¬ 
man's sake, her doubts, and no efforts were made to arrest 
the woman on a new charge at her journey’s’end. Fortu¬ 
nately, there was not a large amount in the purse—and the 
woman, with her ill-gotten* gains, was allowed to proceed 
on her way. 

Proceeding to Fisherton is another extra duty—the last 
of any importance that I need dilate upon. This is a 
railroad trip to Salisbury, from which city Fisherton Lu¬ 
natic Asylum is hut an easy distance; and thither two 
matrons, or two matrons and a male officer, convey those 
unhappy prisoners whose sentence has not expired, but 
whose minds have given way beneath the monotony of 
their position, or the dark thoughts natural to severe con¬ 
finement, or for other reasons beyond human power to 
define. 

Concerning these mad prisoners I shall devote some 
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space in a future article, and need not detain the reader 
here to speak of them. Suffice it to say, in this place, that 
this escort emplojlnent is not the most agreeable, although 
the journey to Salisbury is a change, and valued as a set-off 
against the dark side of the expedition. 

In the case of a refractory mad prisoner, Government is 
put to considerable expense for special carriages ; but these 
poor benighted fellow-creatures of ours arc, aia rule, very 
meek and tractable on escort journeys—children of a larger 
growth, to be amused by a word. 

At Fisherton* after the prisoners are delivered, there 
remains an hour or two, perhaps, to spend in Salisbury, 
and a pleasant glimpse of green fields and hedge-rows to 
be thought of in the future, when the long hours have come 
back again. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

PRISON CHARACTERS.—ALICE GREY. 

I >'eed have no delicate scruplts in commenting without 
reserve on the character and antecedents of this woman. 
It was always, her desire to be famous; her struggles in 
prison to assume a position to which she considered her¬ 
self entitled by her past notoriety, were unremitting; her 
desire to call attention to the fact that she was Alice Grey 
—the celebrated Alice Grey, whom the papers spoke so 
much about—was evident from the first day she became a 
prisoner at Millbank. 

Crime follows crime so constantly in this world, that I 
need make no apology for offering a few details of her earlier 
career. In the records of police news such lives as hers 
are soon forgotten by the casual reader. To strive to be 
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notorious, by a series of crimes, is a vain effort—worthy of 
the narrow minds that scheme for it. 

Still I have no doubt Alice Grey is «ojt quite forgotten, 
although the details of her earlier career, which found their 
way into most of the newpapers of 1850, have bepn con¬ 
signed to general forgetfulness. As Alice Grey made some 
sensation in her day, and as the new development of her 
character in prison is worth a hasty sketch, some little 
recapitulation of her early career may not be out of place. 

The earliest trace of her capacity for swindling and 
perjury' occurred in 1841), in the capital of our sister isle 
—Alice Grey, under the assumed name of Armstrong, 
charging a man with the robbery of her purse. This 
malicious charge having fallen to the ground, Alice took 
to felony, and after suffering twice for that offence in Ire¬ 
land, came to England, with a hope of better chances for 
her nefarious schemes. 

Grcv possessed considerable ingenuity in her tactics, 
and tho great art—if there is any art in swindling after all 
—of assuming, with more than a common degree of truth¬ 
fulness, those numerous characters which sire personified. 
In Yorkshire and Derbyshire she was a clergyman’s 
daughter, waiting at the numerous hotels for her lather's 
arrival; then she was a Protestant escaping from Homan 
Catholic coercion; and at Canterbury she was a Homan 
Catholic lady, flying from a stem Calvinistic or Baptist 
father, who desired to immolate her at the shrine of pa¬ 
ternal indignation, for acting according to the dictates of 
her conscience. Under these last afflicting circumstances, 
she obtained from the Roman Catholic gentry several 
handsome contributions towards alleviating her pecuniary 
distress. 

This last scheme becoming unprofitable, owing to the 
non-appearance of the indignant father, and the difficulty 
of some well-meaning persons discovering her address, 
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Alice Grey travelled through Scotland and England as¬ 
suming in most large cities or towns the character of a 
victim. Her tranks and purses were constantly being 
stolen from her during her journeys, and she stranded on 
a desolate place without a penny in her possession ! To 
throw a truthful appearance over these statements, Grey 
never scrupled to charge some one with the robbery of her 
property, and to deliberately swear to tho identity of the 
falsely accused person. Contributions from the benevolent 
flowed in to assist her in her difficulties; and so, under a 
series of false names. Grey worked her way from town to 
town, leaving behind her an innocent being to suffer for 
the crime, to the perpetration of which she had solemnly 
sworn. 

In England alone twenty-nine innocent persons were 
charged by her with robbery, nine of whom were convicted 
on her testimony. 

It may be remembered that she deliberately procured 
the conviction of two boys at Chester*who were afterwards 
released by order of the Home Secretary; finally Alice 
found herself,domiciled in Stafford Gaol, to wait her trial 
at the assizes. 

At the Stafford Assizes, Grey succeeded in slipping, for 
a time, through the hands of the law ; to the public amaze¬ 
ment, tho grand jury did not return a true bill against the 
prisoner; and after some skirmishing between her counsel 
and the counsel for the prosecution, she was once more 
liberated, to the delight of the people of Stafford, who saw 
in her only a victim to persecution. 

At Birmingham, however, she was immediately arrested 
on a charge of perjury, and from Birmingham forwarded to 
Wolverhampton, to meet a second charge of as'graye a 
nature there. Finally, the grasp of the law she had almost 
evaded became more firm, and Alice Grey, in the Spring 
Assizes of 1850, was sentenced to four years’ penal servi- 
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tude. Here the actions lost to public gaze—the true cha¬ 
racter stripped of the mask that had deceived society so 
long—may be taken up by the prison matron. 

Although she was tried as Alice Grey, and was known at 
Millbank and Brixton Prisons by no other name, it was 
generally believed that the cognomen was an alias. O'Brien, 
Tureau, Carter, Armstrong, Huggard, Atkinson, and Brazil, 
were names that had each been adopted in turn—it was 
supposed at one period that her real name was Brazil, and 
that she was the wife of a soldier of that name; but at 
Millbank she spoke of being a single woman, and was 
extremely partial to the name by which She had become 
popularly known. 

“I am the fascinating Alice Grey,” she was fond of 
remarking in a boastful manner—“ you all have heard of 
the celebrated Alice Grey.” 

She always alluded to herself by her Christian and sur¬ 
name with much egotistical satisfaction. 

Alice was a woman of aboftt seven-and-twenty years of 
age, when she made her appearance at Millbank; I believe 
she has never owned to that number of years, and that 
a less appears in the prison register. There’ is little dis¬ 
pute that she was a very handsome woman, and I have no 
doubt that her quiet pretty face, her white skin, delicate 
colour, and soft voice, were great assistants to her pitiable 
tales, and helped her in her guilty schemes. 

Grey began her term of penal senitude at Millbank in a 
very quiet manner, showing, however, an inability, and 
inaptitude for work, and a decided resolution to do no more 
than the law necessitated, on any pretence whatever. 

“ Her white hands had never been used to it,” she said 
—“ she had never earned a penny by them, and was not 
going to begin.” 

As for Government— 

“ Government will never be the better, even for sewing a 
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button on, from Alice Grey,” was her general remark; or— 
“ I’m not quite such a fool as to work—no, no, miss, not 
half sueh a fool—-thank you all the same.” 

If remonstrated with, Alice Grey's suavity of demeanour 
would vanish, and she would return some answers very 
abrupt and rude, winding up with an oath, or an impreca¬ 
tion on the eyes and limbs of the remonstrant. 

Throughout the whole term of her imprisonment, Grey 
sought to act the lady, looking down with contempt on the 
other prisoners, and refusing all association with them. 

“ They’re so rude and vulgar, and so much below me. 
The poor things hardly know their right hands from the 
left.” 

To the matrons of the establishment she was equally as 
lofty—now' and then, at Brixton, incKied, in a patronizing 
way, to converse with her officer, or in a mild manner to 
reprove her, and threaten a report if she were not more 
respectful in her demeanour. With the lady-superinten¬ 
dent she wished to exchan gh a word <or two at times; but 
when making any appeal, or baffled in a purpose, Grey 
would lose all meekness of conduct, and use language sueh 
as the worst of prison women seldom indulged in. For 
it was an awfully blasphemous language, in which the 
Divine Names we are taught to reverence were, coupled 
with such awful titles, that an officer was compelled, from 
very horror, to rush away from her. 

Her cool impudence, both at Millbank and Brixton, was 
characteristic to the last. It might happen that the super¬ 
intendent, for some particular reason, wished to see Grey, 
and Grey would leave her cell in an indolent, lackadaisical 
manner, and dawdle on by the side of the matron towards 
the superintendent's quarters. 

“Do make a little more haste,” a matron said once to 
her under these circumstances. 

“ I shall take my time, miss,” she responded quietly; 
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“I never hurried for anybody yet, and I really shall not 
begin for the sake of a lady-superintendent. If the lady- 
superintendent wishes to see Alice Grey, she must wait till 
Alice Grey has a fitting time allowed to reach her! ” 

(These little impertinent remarks are constantly being 
overlooked by prison matrons, or it would be raining 
reports all day long. And strange as it may appear, a 
matron very punctual to the rules, and who for any infrac¬ 
tion thereof reports too frequently her prisoners, is looked 
at with a certain amount of disfavour by the authorities. 

“ How is it, Miss-, you have so many complaints 

against your women?—they must bo worse behaved, and 
therefore worse' managed, than any other ward ! ” was once 
a superintendent's reproof to an over-energetic matron.) 

Alice Grey professed herself a Catholic in prison. At¬ 
tendance in chapel was optional with her in consequence: 
and although sho condescended now and then to accom¬ 
pany her fellow-prisoners, slje was strict in her devotions 
to the priest. It appeared to me that Grey was always 
anxious, to deceive: that sho was not happy without prey¬ 
ing on some one’s sensibilities, and playing her old part 
of victim. When transferred to Brixton—where her be¬ 
haviour, under less restraint, became more insolent and 
contemptuous—she suddenly took it into her head to write 
a long letter to the Iloman Catholic priest, asking for a 
special visit on his part, as she was very miserable, and 
her heart was desperately troubled. If he would only 
come and reason with her, and talk with her a little! 

■ At the time of Grey’s notoriety, it was stated in more 
than one newspaper that her real name was Huggard, and 
that she was a native of Limerick; and although she had a 
great objection to he considered Irish, there was a certain 
look and manner in her, indisputably appertaining to the 
sister isle. 
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“Lor’ bless you, ma’am, she's Galway Irish,” was a 
prisoner’s criticism on her; “ I've know’d lots of ’em.” 

Alice Grey, at Brixton, was for a little while in asso¬ 
ciation with a Jewess, who was serving a long imprison¬ 
ment for receiving stolen goods. The Jewess was a 
woman of education, and of staunch Israelitish principles, 
and Grey and she were accustomed to argue on religious 
topics and on their respective faiths. 

And whether Grey was influenced by the arguments of 
the Jewess, or her natural bad temper asserted itself more 
violently at this period, certain it is that her habits under¬ 
went a further change, and that she became more wild and 
blasphemous and insolent. 

One evening, she proceeded in a very methodical, busL 
ness-like manner, to set her cell on fire, ripping up the 
bed, taking the coir therefrom, and setting fire to that and 
the sheets, which she hung out of the cell window, for the 
amusement of those prisoner;? in the opposite wing who 
might he attracted by her eccentric proceedings. And 
the excitement of the wing prisoners—Grey was an inmate 
of the Old Prison at the time—was aroused to such a pitch, 
that it became the greatest difficulty to quiet them. Order 
was not restored till messages were forwarded to the Old 
Prison of the conduct of one of its inmates, and Alice 
Grey was removed to the “ dark,” where she spent eight- 
and-twenty days for this grave breach of prison discipline. 

Grey never returned to her regular habits after this long 
confinement, although she refused needle-worlc, after the 
standard habit adopted from the first, and continued her 
resistance to rules in general. In the airing-ground I 
have known her sit on the step of the laundry-door, or on 
a chance stool, and refuse to budge an inch, or walk with 
the other women. 

“ No, Miss -, I shall not walk this afternoon—I'm 
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far from well, and far from strong, and no power can mate 
me walk if 1 don't want to walk.” 

“ But tlie rule is-” 

“ Oh ! I don't want to hear anything about the rules—I 
shall not walk this afternoon, I assure you. You ought to 
know by this time, that when the fascinating Alice Grey 
makes up her mind to a tiling, she generally accomplishes 
it, in one way or another.” 

Alice Grey so far played the invalid, or became under 
confinement so far a real invalid, as to be allowed to bring 
her stool into the airing-ground when she pleased, and 
take up her station apart from the women’s regular pro¬ 
cession. This is a privilege conceded to all women who 
arc too weak to stand a full hour's exercise—a privilege 
that 1 have been always inclined to think was abused by 
Alice Grey. 

Prior to this, Grey had succeeded in taming a sparrow, 
much after the principle of die prisoner mentioned in the 
early portion of this work, and to this little feathered stray 
she, evinced all the affection that it was in, her nature to 
bestow. For any matron or prisoner, during her stay at 
the prisons, Grey had never shown one spark of interest, 
much less love ; but for this sparrow there was evinced the 
love and the fretful jealousy of a child. 

And whether walking round the airing-ground or sitting 
on her prison stool, there was the sparrow, on her linger or 
her shoulder, content with its position, and full of con¬ 
fidence in its protector. When Grey was in bed, and 
before the daylight lighted up the, cell, the sparrow was 
accustomed to perch on her head and wait its mistress’s 
attention, and she would sing and talk to it in a simple, 
artless manner, that was a striking contrast to her natural 
character. 

Looking at her in those moments, one could scarcely 

N 3 
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believe her to be so crafty and dangerous a woman as her 
whole life’s antecedents had proved. 

She fretted about the sparrow for a little while when 
transferred to the Wing, but, recovering from her loss, took 
to religious argument with the Jewess, as before remarked, 
by way of distraction. And, in the Wing, Grey gradually 
degenerated, became more insolent and tierce, lost her 
badge, and was degraded to the Old Prison, where she 
served her time out, doing little or nothing in the way of 
prison service—making a feint to tidy her cell at times; 
and in fact allowed to do, or to leave alone, almost what 
she liked. 

To the last she expressed her confidence in being able 
to work her own way in the world again—never showing 
by a word her regret at the past sins she had committed, 
or the injuries to innocent persons of which she had been 
the cause. 

Whether the old thoughts «and plants for evil were busy 
in her brain when she left Brixton Prison, He who kuoweth 
all thoughts can alone determine. As the name of Alice 
Grey has no more crossed our criminal records, let us at 
least think that her idea of “working her way” was by 
some new and honest method, in which her naturally keen 
judgment might assist her; and let us hope that she is 
following it up still, and is all the better woman for the 
effort.* 

* The reader will be glad to learn that Alice Grey was assisted to 
emigrate by the Prisoners’ Aid Society on the 2Sth of March, ] 8fi0. A 
letter has since been received from her, stating that she was in an 
excellent situation and contented with her new life. For this gratifying 
sequel to a strange story, I am indebted to the honorary secretary of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

TROUBLESOME PRISONERS. 

I am anxious in the present chapter to devote a little 
attention to those prisoners who may be classed under the 
general title of troublesome. Not very well-behaved, not 
decidedly ill-bchaved, but oscillating between one and the 
other—gaining promotion, falling back again—winning a 
badge, losing it in a fit of passion or a freak of insubordi¬ 
nation ; women whose characters are so hard to guess, and 
whose movements are so little to be reckoned on, that the 
constant, careful watching of the matrons knows no dimi¬ 
nution. 

They are, for the most pa^t, the worst class of prisoners 
—minor copies of’Ball, or 'Powers, or others of whom I 
have attempted a separate description, interspersed with a 
better class of character; women whose sense of humour 
or love of aggravation asserts itself too prominently, and 
brings the jester into trouble. 

With their minor escapades, singular whims and fancies 
—their schemes for association, or for a berth in the infir¬ 
mary— their efforts to get up “ sensation scenes,” and 
relieve the tediousness of regular discipline, I might fill 
the remainder of this volume. A few of these prisoners’ 
tricks I jotted down at odd moments of leisure, and from 
my rough journal I now gather liore and there a fragment 
of a prison life or character, which may help still further 
to convey to the reader some idea of what prisoners are, 
and what prison life really is. 

In the first place, let me allude to one prisoner at Mill- 
banf, who caused no little trouble and vexation to the 
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matrons and the inmates of her own ward, by her persist¬ 
ence in a series of little tricks which kept the prison on 
the qui vire. The difficulty in restraining these humours 
of the prisoner arose from an inability to detect the culprit 
—one might hare a suspicion of tho real offender, but it 
.was necessary to prove the fact, and catch the woman in 
the act. 

The trick began in this manner. "When all the women 
were locked up for the night, and the matron of the ward 
was every instant expecting the night-officer, vent was sud¬ 
denly given from an unknown quarter to a piercing .shriek. 
A sharp, sudden shriek, that «as over in a minute, and 
seemed to leave a stillness deeper than before, until the 
women began hammering against their doors, and calling 
to the matron in attendance. 

“ Miss-, some one's took ill! ” was the general ex¬ 

clamation. 

“ 'Which woman is it?" 

No one knew which woman or which cell it was; on 
further inquiry no one was discovered ill or ailing—no 
one acknowledged to the sudden outburst. The subject 
dropped—the matron gave a general remonstrance on the 
impropriety of the act—and the night officer came on duty, 
and was requested to keep a sharp look-out and see if it 
were possible to discover the offender. J3nt all remained 
still for the rest of the night, and tho subject within the 
next four-and-twenty hours was almost forgotten. How¬ 
ever, at about the same time next night, and when the 
women were composing themselves for good—several ot 
them were already in their beds and asleep—the same 
sharp, sudden cry rang out in the wards. 

Renewed inquiries, careful investigation and cross-exami¬ 
nation, and no satisfactory result obtained—the perpetrator 
of the act still wrapped in a veil of mystery, prison matrons 
and prisoners both equally puzzled. 
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The success of this trick appeared to warrant a second 
edition that night; a new feature of annoyance to prison 
matrons had been introduced, which worked well, and it 
became necessary to keep the officers stirring. Conse¬ 
quently, in the middle of the night, just as the night-officer 
had left the ward and was proceeding to another part 
of the prison, utterance was given to the most awful and 
heart-piercing shriek that had ever rung in those dismal 
corridors. 

This was too much for the patience of wonjen never 
very patient at the best of times. They turned out of their 
beds and began shaking their doors with rage. 

“ Miss-, just find out what fool that is, who's waking 

us up with her nonsense," shouted one. 

“ I wish I only knew! ” vociferated another. 

“ Ain't we hardly worked enough in the day, that we 
mustn’t rest at night?” demanded a third woman. 

“If she comes that capej agin, I’ll keep you stirring, 
for I’ll make a smash of it, blest if I don’t! ” threatened a 
fourth. 

A fifth was cruelly sceptical as to whethtfr it was a pri¬ 
soner at all, and not a bit of spite of the officer on duty; 
whilst a sixth clamoured*for association, because she was 
sure it was the Devil coming! The night-officer used her 
best exertions to discover the culprit, but in a full ward 
discovery was difficult, and the result was as fruitless as 
anticipated. As persistence in these sudden shrieks was 
calculated to subvert all discipline in that particular ward, 
it became necessary to quietly put an extra matron on the 
watch—a precaution which might have been attended with 
satisfactory results, if the shrieking had not ceased as sud¬ 
denly as it had begun. 

A few days’ extra attention, and then the matter dropped, 
the watching ceased, and—the shrieking began again! 
The r same inquiries were mode, again the same result, and 
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again t\te extra vigilance, which happened to be always 
exercised at the wrong time, and invariably in the wrong 
place. 

This little variation of duties continued for some time, 
despite several plans to discover the delinquent, until one 
evening the matron made a feint of jessing down the ward 
as usual, closed the door at the end somewhat demonstra¬ 
tively, and then noiselessly glided back to a position near 
the cells of one or two prisoners under suspicion. After 
waiting there with suspended breath for a while, she was 
rewarded by the sharp, sudden cry of a prisoner in the next 
cell but one to where she stood. 

“Oh! it’s you, is it!” was the exclamation, as she 
looked through the inspection ; “ well, what have you to 
say for perpetrating so silly.a trick ? ” 

“Me!" 

“ Yes ; you don’t wish to deny it, now I have found you 
out ? ” 

“Well, miss—you see, it was only a*little bit of fun of 
mine! ” 

But the fun.of hers was reported to the superintendent, 
and atoned for by due penance; and the prison matrons 
have always considered it a great blessing that this unsea¬ 
sonable pleasantry did not become fashionable amongst a 
class famous for its mimicry of most things. 

Mention has already been made in these pages of McWil¬ 
liams, as partner in the wholesale destruction of glass, 
with Nicholas, at Brixton Prison—a woman so famous 
for breaking out, and all defiance of prison rules, that 
in the Director’s book of characters there is scored against 
her name “ Incorrigible.” And although McWilliams has 
had superiors—if there be any superiority in the art of 
mischief—she deserves all the credit that appertains to 
such objectionable proceedings, for her unceasing schemes 
to harass and confuse all in authority above her. 
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On being given a new cell broom one day, McWilliams 
was beard a few minutes afterwards shrieking with laughter 
in her cell. 

“ What’s the matter, McWilliams? ” 

“Nothing particul^ ma’am—only—oh! dear, it does 
look so funny!—I hare been cutting the bloom’s hair. It's 
much too long, miss, according to the rules.” 

And, sure enough, McWilliams bad cut every hair 
of the broom short to the wooden stump, and destroyed 
its sweeping capabilities for ever. Punished for this 
freak, the next act of irregularity exhibited by this pri¬ 
soner was to walk to chapel with bare feet, an act unob¬ 
served by the matron in attendance, until the service 
was half completed, and McWilliams with cool impu¬ 
dence was thrusting out her bare feet and legs from her 
dress, to the intense amusement of her fellow-prisoners. 

To prisoners’ tricks at school, I shall presently refer in 
my chapter on the prison schoolroom ; and concerning 
those fancies which are not tricks, and give but little extra 
trouble to the matron, I have also a word or two to say 
in a befitting place. Of many characteristic acts much 
mention has been made, and is still to be made in those 
special chapters devoted tef the purpose; it is needless to 
add that I do not seek to enumerate all the petty schemes 
which stre constantly being formed by those women who 
keep to penal wards and refractory cells, and have no 
ambition for a badge. 

The schemes to obtain a place in the infirmary are 
unceasing. Amongst them are many instances of self- 
mutilation, personal damage, and ‘wanton destruction of 
health, which appear to be regarded as nothing in the 
balance with a few privileges and a higher scale of diet; 
and whether the illness be natural, or forced by the woman 
on herself, there is no keeping her from the infirmary 
ward, if she be resolved upon obtaining a place there. A 
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woman will coolly pound a piece of glass to powder, and 
bring on internal haemorrhage, nay, often bring herself 
to the dark threshold of death’s door, for the mere sake of 
the change. Bad hands, and arms, and feet will be 
studiously contrived by means of scissors, thimble, a 
half-penny fastened to a wound; Adness will be feigned, 
staylaees will be twisted round the neck till respiration 
almost ceases; women more desperate still will run the 
risk of hanging themselves, in the hope of being cut down 
in time and taken to the infirmary. 

The hanging process betrays much ingenuity as well as 
moral perversity, and is generally managed in this fashion 
by women who desire a little change. The button of the 
“ inspection,” or the iron work of the ventilator above the 
door, is generally chosen ; to make a better case of it, the 
ventilator is selected by women of more nerve. Having 
procured a piece of list, or string, or taken the rope from 
her bed—there is no keeping every implement of self- 
destruction from a woman—the prisoner stands on her 
pail or stool, fastens the end of her string to the venti¬ 
lator, puts her head into a running noose, and then gives a 
kick to her pail,-which sends the water streaming under¬ 
neath the door over the flag-stones of the ward. The 
appearance of the water suggests something unusual to 
the matron on duty—the door is attempted to be opened— 
a heavy swinging substance, to the matron’s horror, is felt 
inside the door; extra assistance is called, the woman 
is cut down, and the doctor is hastily sent for. Every 
effort is used to restore the woman to consciousness, 
and the final result i,? association or the infirmary, ac¬ 
cording to the extent of injury committed. Many awk¬ 
ward mistakes have followed these desperate means—many 
errors of judgment have nearly ended in a fate unbargained 
for. Eliza Burchall, a prisoner of Brixton Prison, con¬ 
cocted a scheme of this character with a second prisoner, 
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who was to discover her hanging at a staled time on 
coining out of chapel, when she was accidentally to take a 
matron to Burchall's cell, on an excuse of articles left there 
during association. Burehall hearing footsteps approaching 
a few minutes before the appointed time, leaped off as 
arranged, and the ftdfeteps passed the door, and went on 
down the ward. Her confederate, some three minutes 
afterwards, arrived in charge of the matron who was to 
open Burchall’s cell and demand the missing property; 
and Burehall, to all appearances dead, was discovered 
hanging by the neck. In this instance, a return to life 
was despaired of—the long period she had been sus¬ 
pended, the rigid limbs, the swollen, livid features, seemed 
all evidences that playing at death had become death in 
earnest; and it was only by the unceasing exertions of the 
surgeon—and a more earnest, skilful professor of the great 
art of healing does not exist than Mr. Bundle of Brixton 
Prison—that the rash woman was brought back from 
the very brink of eternity, after remaining unconscious for 
tkree-and-forty hours. 

Hanging on a less elaborate principle i$ adopted by 
more nervous women; tying a stay-lace round the neck, 
till the eyes nearly drop out; of the head, and then waiting 
patiently for the arrival of the next comer, is quite a 
fashionable amusement, and, the reason considered for the 
act, answers tolerably well. 

Tricks are played by prisoners often without an osten¬ 
sible object. 1 have a remembrance of one woman named 
Jarvis, at Millbaulc, whose efforts to place her head in 
remarkable positions caused great embarrassment to the 
officers in charge. Wherever there was space to squeeze a 
head, this woman’s soon found its way, and there it would 
remain a fixture for hours, although its removal was gene¬ 
rally at the option of the prisoner. In each of the refrac- 
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toiy cell doors there is a small trap, used for passing the 
food to. the prisoners, and through this aperture would the 
woman’s head be thrust, with a sill/, defiant expression of 
countenance. 

It was a ludicrous part of a matron’s duty to stand in 
the ward arguing with this woman, and begging her to 
take her head in; all her expostulations eliciting, by way 
of reply, only an idiotic stare. Endeavouring to open the 
door might have led to the dislocation of the prisoner’s 
neck, and only an urgent remonstrance could he made. 
Jarvis, or “ Crying Jarvis,” as she was termed by the pri¬ 
soners, was considered to be a little weak in intellect, and 
certainly this extraordinary feat does not warrant me in 
estimating her as sane. The extra duty she entailed on 
her officer may be readily imagined, when medical orders 
were issued that the woman was not to be left with her 
head in that position, as, if her feet were to give way 
beneath her, death would infallibly ensue. 

The guards were accustomed to be called in to Jarvis's 
head at all hours of the day and night, and efforts were 
made to gently force it through tiro aperture again ; if suc¬ 
cessful, the trap was immediately closed; if unsuccessful, 
a matron sat down to keep watch on this aggravating head. 

Strict orders were given not to open the trap of Jarvis's 
door; but the force of habit would lead the matron, almost 
unconsciously, to unfasten it, when, as quick as a Jack-in- 
the-box, and almost on the same principle, Jarvis's head 
would immediately appear. 

Tears of bitter repentance over her treacherous memory 
would the matron sfeed, as the head refused to be with¬ 
drawn, and the watching of it became once more an extra 
prison duty. If Jarvis were more than usually troublesome 
or irri table, and the physical force used was successful in 
removing her head from its peculiar position, she would 
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fling herself on her back, and commence a violent kicking 
on the' floor with her heels, that would iast for twenty-four 
hours without an instant’s cessation. 

Jarvis's head, and even Jarvis’s heels, were always 
getting into extraordinary positions, however close the 
watch and careful the actions of the matron in attendance ; 
and the name of Crying Jarvis, to any of the old staff of 
either Millbank or Brixton Prison, will be followed by a 
fervent prayer that that eccentric woman may never meet 
with penal servitude again. 

Returning to the old subject of schemes for obtaining 
admission to the infirmary, pricking the gums with a 
needle may be mentioned as a common practice — the 
prisoner fears “ she’s bust a wessel, because the blood 
keeps coining up in her mouth so.” And soap pills for 
sham tits and frothings at the mouth are as much in re¬ 
quest at our Government prisons as amongst those street 
impostors who horrify a London audience. 

There are women'also who will stretch themselves out 
awfully “ stiff and stark” in their beds, and so well assume 
the appearance of death as to deceive the matron in 
charge, who, finding the prisoner has not responded to 
her call, enters the cell to see if anything has happened. 

In some eases the doctor is sent for. Jf the woman is 
known to he an old offender, a pint of water is suddenly 
dashed into her face, when, as a rule, she will leap up in 
bed and utter a torrent of oaths at the indignity. 

In one distance, where a woman stoutly insisted upon 
being deacl, notwithstanding all natural appearances to the 
contrary, another prisoner who chanced to be in attend¬ 
ance hit upon the happy idea of thrusting her finger-nail 
between the nail and the flesh of the apparently deceased, 
when the woman bounced up, shook her clenched fist .at 
her torturer, and yelled forth, “ Oh, Sal, you are a — ■ — 
brute!'' 
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Another of tlie prisoners at Millbank possessed such a 
peculiar and unusual capacity for self-inflation, as to de' 
ceive for some time even the medical attendant, who 
imagined that she was suffering from some natural malady. 
She would expand herself to an astounding degree, her 
size becoming greater every instant, and alarming all her 
watchers. Hem oval to the infirmary often became neces¬ 
sary, where in time she would recover—sit up for a few 
days—take to her bed once more, and then begin again 
gradually to expand. Doubt of the genuineness of this 
woman’s affliction having at last suggested itself to the 
medical attendant, from some suspicious gasps that 
seemed indulged in for the sole purpose of taking in more 
atmospheric element, chloroform was suddenly adminis¬ 
tered, with an effect in every respect surprising. The 
inflation disappeared when the woman’s powers of in¬ 
haling became temporarily suspended, and the deception 
was at last clearly traceabje to the right cause. This 
prisoner’s marvellous powers of expansion were, notwith¬ 
standing the discovery, still practised with more or less 
success during her stay in prison. A trick, or not a trick, 
it exhausted her strength to that extent that infirmary 
treatment and diet could not be refused her. 

It is often very difficult to distinguish between real and 
fancied infirmities, if the woman be clever at deception. 
There are some instances in which matrons, and even 
surgeons, have been puzzled to the last 

A case recurs to me of a woman at Brixlon Prison ; a 
poor, weakly creature, whose infirmities became apparently 
so great that for some *years she spent the greater part of 
her time in her bed. At times she would make an effort 
to busy herself about her cell, or walk as far as the airing- 
ground, moaning feebly to herself, aud doubling one of her 
legs under her with a very characteristic limp. So intense 
were apparently her sufferings, that when she finally kept 
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her bed for six or seven months—some who tell this story 
assert that she spdnt the last twelve months in bed—it was 
mercifully resolved to commute her sentence by two years, 
in consideration of her great infirmities. 

And whether she were an impostor or not, certain it is 
that the day after the news was received she suddenly 
re-appeared in the prison, tidying and dusting her cell, 
and with no signs left of her excruciating limp. She was 
considered an impostor for the time, although many attri¬ 
buted the temporary disappearance of her malady to the 
re-action of the nerves on the receipt of sqch good news 
as two years less of prison service. 

At ail events, the bodily prostration and the limp came 
back again before the day was out, which was consistent 
policy if she were an impostor, and a curious instance of the 
effect of sudden good news if she were not. Of her beha¬ 
viour out of prison nothing is known ; my own opinion 
concerning her is, that there was a great deal of deception 
allied to natural weakness, and that with one little variation 
from her rule, she played her part with a skill far beyond 
the average. 

One of the greatest tricks in my experience of prison 
life was perpetrated some years since by two women at 
Millbauk. I say the greatest, not that there was much 
ingenuity or even daring in the act, but that the excitement 
amongst prison officers was greater than at any other time 
which I can call to memory. 

The roof ®f the building then used as a laundry ran 
under the windows of the prisoners’ cells, and from these 
windows a woman named Maxwell and another contrived 
lo removo all impediments in their way, and squeeze 
themselves through to the roof of the laundry, where they 
were shortly afterwards discovered by the guards, coolly 
promenading, 

Alarm was by this time given from the interior that two 
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women were missing from their cells, and the guards made 
their appearance round the laundiy, to prevent all attempt 
at further descent. The women, who had no intention of 
escaping, amused themselves with deriding the officials 
below, * feigning to make leaps; from the roof into the 
airing-yard beneath, and execufing little comic dances of 
defiance. 

But an end was put to this divergence frdm the ordinary 
routine by ladders being brought to the laundry, and a 
simultaneous rush made upon them by two or three 
guards*. The women offered no resistance, although they 
were both desperate characters—a scuffle on the roof of 
a house, with the prospect of an unceremonious dash into 
the yard beneath, not being to their taste”. They accepted 
their handcuff#, without a murmur, and went down the 
ladders, and off to the “ dark ” in an exultant mood: it 
had been*a great change for them, and they had enjoyed it 

i very much! 

Perhaps as great a piece of impudence was perpetrated 
at a later date by another prisoner, who was a woman of 
no very great muscular power to look at—in fact, one 
whose general appearance was altogether deceptive. She 
was of the incorrigible order„setting all rules at defiance, 
and as partial to “ breakings out ” as the worst of her 
contemporaries. 

The principal feat for which she was celebrated at Mill- 
bank was that of suddenly rushing at a guard, six feet in 
height, whom special business had brought for an instant 
to the woman’s side of the prison, fling her arms round 
his capacious waist, yft him bodily from the ground, and 
run with him a distance of thirty or forty yards, amidst a 
roar of laughter from the women, aud the attempt of the 
matrons in attendance to appear pretematurally solemn 
and shocked. The astonishment, suppresspd rage, and 
discomfiture of the big warder would have affqrd6d a study 
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for George Cruikshank In his best days—never was tiia 
dignity of office more suddenly outraged and transformed 
to burlesque. 

And burlesque will here and there start forth in the 
most unlikely places, ar^l even prison walls will ring jvith 
laughter. There are fe\vit|)laces so wholly dark but that a 
ray of light will brighten them at times > 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1 ,* r PRISON CHARACTERS: MARIA COPES. 

The last published report of the Directors of Convict.' 
Prisons directed attention to a prisoner at MiRbank,, 
whose conduct was so extraordinary and outrageous, ag to - 
be more that of a wild beast than a reflecting, rational 
human being. Even* in the arfnals of prison life she stands 
an anomaly, her actions having been so far remove^ from 
those of other prisoners as to render^ier worthy of special 
mention in a Parliamentary paper. 

The woman mentioned jn that report, and who forms 
the subject of the present sketch, was Maria Copes, still 
serving out her time, and still oscillating between the 
prisons of Millbank and Brixton. (It is fair to add, how¬ 
ever, that Copes is now making, for the first time, some 
little effort to turn over a new leaf, and has been several 
months without incurring a report.) 

Copes, it may be premised, is a gjantess in appearance; 
powerfully made, with a pair of broad shoulders and* 
muscular arms, worthy of a member of the pugilistic 
profession. A woman with no common sense, devoid of 
all common feeling even for her own sufferings, and of - 
all,reflection on the punishments that must follow her 
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outbreaks, dark;cells, handcuffs, and strait waistcoats 
having no terrors for her. It is to this woman that I 
indirectly alluded in my sketch of Ball, as Ball’s superior 
in the art of aggravation and resistance. Skilful with her 
hands, her feet, her teeth, and possessed of extraordinary 
strength, it may be imagined that Copes was no easy sub¬ 
ject to deal with in her evil hours. For instance, it might 
happen that on some day she would suddenly refuse to 
take air, saying,— 

“ There's no occasion why I should take air—what’s 
the good of air to me ? Just be off, and leave me alone, 
while I’m quiel.” 

If this hint were not immediately attended to, she would 
scream like a hyaena, dash at her cell door, and shako 
it with a force that in very violent paroxysms would per¬ 
haps leave it in her hands. 

Breaking furniture, smashing glass, tearing blankets and 
rug after the old prison fashion, were mere trifles to Copes; 
the table was reduced to firdwood in an instant, gas pipes 
were tom down, the sides of tin cans were flattened to¬ 
gether, and 9 greater number of men were always required 
to force her into a refractory cell than had ever been 
engaged on the same duties si^ce Millbank Prison scowled 
across the water at the Vauxhall wharves. 

Getting Copes into a refractory or dark cell was no easy 
matter; getting her, as soon as possible, out of those 
quarters, became another duty to be immediately attended 
to. When placed in the “ dark,” it was found that she 
had a partiality to leaping from one side of the cell to 
the other, taking “headers,” as it were, against the op¬ 
posite wall; or else assuming a crouching position in the 
corner, she would curl her arms round her knees, and 
commence a series of violent swinging motions that 
brought her head rapidly against the wall, with a sick¬ 
ening series of cracks that would have ended in Concussion 
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of the brain with any other prisoner. If not thus agreeably 
occupied, she would wrench up the flooring of “ the darks,” 
and batter away with the planks at the door, till the whole 
prison seemed coming down at once. It became soon 
generally understood that Copes was too violent even for 
“ darks” and “ refractories; ” canvas jackets were of little 
use, for she ripped them up and burst them asunder as 
though they had been prison sheeting ; and handcuffs she 
broke or bit away from her wrists, and, failing that, tried to 
dash her brains out with them. 

These extraordinary paroxysms of passion would last for 
days, and defeat all efforts to reduce them by restraint; the 
power to injure herself it was difficult to deprive her of, 
and she was more insensible to the pain she inflicted than 
were those compelled to be the witnesses of her self-tor¬ 
ture. It became necessary to confine her in the padded 
cell, a room generally reserved for mad prisoners, the walls 
of which are thickly padded to within a few inches of the 
ceiling. Here she Would climb about like a cat, and often 
be found wriggling herself round the room several feet 
above the heads of her observers. She was as supple and 
as agile as a panther, and possessed all the strength of that 
creature of the forest. • 

Copes finished her feats in the padded room by tearing 
down with her teeth all the strongly-fixed canvas, supports, 
and stuffing, and piling up the ground with the debris. I 
believe this was the first time that ever the feat was accom¬ 
plished, and the strength and ingenuity by which she 
succeeded in the attempt must have verged on the super¬ 
human. She became very vain of this last exploit—which 
she repeated several times—and used to boast of it to her 
fellow-prisoners, who were compelled after that to sit up 
with her night and day, for fear of the harm she might 
perpetrate on herself. 

Tightly secured in janvas jackets of an extra thickness, 

o 3 
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it became necessary to feed Copes with a spoon—a process 
which she objected to strongly, and for which she showed 
her contempt in a manner at once novel and characteristic. 
J5he would stand very quietly and receive a spoonful of her 
gruel, then give a cat-like run up the prison wall, blow the 
food from her mouth through the window, spring down 
again with pantomimic celerity, and place herself in po¬ 
sition for the next modicum of gruel, to be served in 
the same way, until the whole was disposed of. If the 
women in association with her were withdrawn for a few 
minutes, she would often be found on their return divested 
of the canvas jacket, and with the ceiling of her cell torn 
down and covering the floor! 

A special consultation between the resident surgeon, 
Dr. Guy, the medical superintendent—the worthy, kind, and 
clever successor to the late lamented Dr. Baly—and Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, resulted in the conviction that Copes was 
of perfectly sound mind—indulging itt the mere eccentrici¬ 
ties, I may add, of a woimm'-natunilb* playful! 

After her fits of insubordination Copes was accustomed 
to sober down a little, to do her work regularly, and to 
behave like the other prisoners. She was always carefully 
watched, however,—matrons w f ere warned of her, and pri¬ 
soners cautioned not to cross her; but she took offence at 
so many little trifles, and was always so full of whims and 
fancies in herself, that studying Copes was of very little 
use. 

Strangely enough, though the most violent woman in 
prison service, she never indulged in the foul, abominable 
language common to prisoners in their paroxysms. She 
never made use of an oath during the whole time of my 
knowledge of her. 

Copes sobering down somewhat, endeavours were made 
to induce her to take exercise, and by dint of much coaxing 
she one afternoon proceeded, like a sulky elephant, into 
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the airing-ground of Millbank Prison. Here affairs seemed 
progressing in a satisfactory manner, until, becoming tired 
of the monotony, and anxious to create a little diversion, 
she squatted down in a corner of the yard, and proceeded 
to rock herself backwards and forwards, in much the same 
style as she was accustomed to in the “ darks,” bringing 
her hard skull with violence against the bricks with every 
oscillation. 

Some of the women shrieked, and ran to stop her— 
Copes broke into one of her old frenzies—a posse of guards 
arrived to the rescue, and she was borne rfway to her old 
refractory quarters. 

“ I told you I wasn't going to walk, and that I didn’t like 
air,” she grumbled by way of explanation for her outbreak, 
a few days afterwards. 

Copes in due time was sent on to Brixton, where the 
new rules and new faces brought on for a while the old 
irritable fits, until she “ took«a turn,” as it were, and gave 
evidence of sobering down. 

She is now, I hear, proceeding calmly and methodically 
in the regular routine, and everyone is thinking how nicely 
Copes is going on, and how wonderfully she has altered for 
the better. Whether a change is yet to come “ o‘er # the 
spirit of her dream,” and she is again to make havoc with 
prison property, and render nugatory all methods yet 
adopted for the regulation and order of female convict 
establishments, it is impossible to guess. She has 
promised to amend, and leaves “for good” next April, 

I believe—so there is much to hope for.* 

% * , 

* Since writing tlie above, April lias passed, and Maria Copes is free. 
Her conduct on the whole at llrixton Prison was just “passable.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PRISON SCHOOL. 

Government makes a wise effort to afford our unruly 
children some little idea of right, in contradistinction to 
the lessons conned in the darker school where there are 
ever pupils apt "at ill instruction. 

In justice to my subject, I must say, that the schooling 
system is far from a perfect one—does not work well, even 
irritates the women. Perhaps it'would be hard for most of 
us to sit down late in life to learn school lessons ; to these 
women who have known no lessons in their childhood, 
whose minds are set to ignorance, and on whom a ray of 
light is torture, the prison sclfool is almost uneridurable. 

I cannot think that so much attention has been given to 
the schools as the subject is deserving of. The machinery 
to do good is existent; but it appears to me that it is not 
fairly worked. There is no incentive to learn, and the women 
sit <^own to their lessons with more doggeduess and mo¬ 
roseness than they exhibit when they turn to their daily 
labour. 

“What’s the good of my learning at this time of life?” 
one woman will say. And I have often heard another ex¬ 
claim, “ I’d rather have six months—nine months—longer 
sentence than this sort of work. It’s awful hard !” 

They sit at their desks, a posse of unruly children, more 
ignorant and unteacliable than any child can possibly be, 
growling discontent over their lessons, and seeking to 
evade them. Over such a grisly array of pupils the two 
school-mistresses in attendance possess little, if any, 
power. 
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At Millbank the instruction is cellular. Three or four 
years since, some new arrangements were made at that 
prison, and have since been followed up with a little more 
success, although I can scarcely credit the fact that the 
number who are still unable to write their own letters when 
transferred to Brixton are comparatively few. In fact, the 
reports of the chaplains at Brixton and Fulham to which 
these women are drafted, allege almost the reverse. “ Tho 
educational state of the prisoners who have been received 
during the year has not been encouraging,” asserts the 
I!ev. J. Moran, of Brixton Prison. The following return 
of school duties at Millbank Prison, I extract from the re¬ 
port of JsfiO :— 

“ School is held in each ward twice a-week, for an hour 
and a half at a time. The number of school-mistresses as¬ 
signed to a ward is four, and as a ward contains on an 
average about twenty-eight prisoners, each teacher has thus 
seven pri supers to instruct, t<j each of whom (for they are 
taught individually in their cells) the time permits her to 
give a lesson of about thirteeu minutes’ duration on the 
average. During the school hour all work Is suspended. 
On the commencement of school the prisoners are set to 
write, and while they are thus employed the teachers are 
passing from cell to cell, giving to each, in turn, a short 
reading lesson, and pointing out any defects in the writings 
that need correction. When the teacher leaves, the pri¬ 
soner resumes her writing, if not already finished, or, if 
she has finished her writing, goes overby herself the lesson 
just received. Under the former arrangement each school¬ 
mistress had a certain number of \vards assigned to her, 
each of which she visited twice in the week, teaching in 
the ward for half a day each time, during which the 
prisoners were at liberty to lay aside their work in order 
to make preparations for the schoolmistress. It was found, 
however, that, except in the case of aovafi. few anxious to 
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improve themselves, no preparation was made, and that 
beyond the few minutes’actual instruction by the school¬ 
mistress, nothing was done by the prisoners for themselves. 
Under these circumstances their progress could not be 
satisfactory. Another defect of the old arrangement was, 
that it admitted of little or no supervision of the teaching 
on the part of the chaplain. A remedy is found for this 
in the present plan, which, by bringing the teachers 
together in a single ward at a time, rather than distribut¬ 
ing them singly throughout several wards, enables the 
chaplains to superintend their work, and also better to 
stimulate and encourage the prisoners by occasionally 
himself testing their progress.” 

The prison school-room at Brixton is a large room built 
out from that part of the building termed the Old Prison, 
and generally known by the name of Number 1. The 
women are taught once a-week in classes of fifty at a time; 
the wing women generally ,of a morning, frojn ten till 
half-past twelve ; the old prison women, and consequently 
the worst behaved, of an afternoon, and for a period of 
time somewhat less than women of the second or first 
class.* On Saturdays there is a school held for the laundry 
wards, on which day another' room is opened, and a 
hundred women are taught at once, by four school-mis¬ 
tresses. Two school-mistresses compose the staff, but the 
ladies holding the positions of librarian’s and chaplain’s 
clerk at Brixton assume for the nonce a position as pre¬ 
ceptors. It must be understood that everybody is com¬ 
pelled to attend school, with the exception of sick pri¬ 
soners, or prisoners donfined in the refractory cells for 
insubordination. Lady prisoners, whose education may 
be in advance of the school-mistress’s, sit side by side with 
the woman who stumbles over a word of one syllable, or 

*The slight alteration of teaching the women in smaller classes has 
been recently tried with satisfactory results. 
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cannot read at all, and who sits glowering at her book, in¬ 
wardly cursing its contents. 

The two school-mistresses sit in the centre of the room, 
having the women on three sides of them. Each school¬ 
mistress attends to five-and-twenty women, whilst facing 
the fifty prisoners is the matron, whose duty it is to keep 
a careful watch, and allow no surreptitious whispering. 
And it is singular the little respect and awe that are shown 
for the two school-mistresses, and the power that is pos¬ 
sessed by the matron over that ward of fifty prisoners. If 
the matron glance aside, whispering begins at once, and 
no threats or warning of the school-mistresses have any 
effect upon their pupils. 

The school-mistress appeals to the matron on duty if 
there be too much talking, and the matron calls to order 
and reproves the unruly. Bible reading in classes is 
adopted by those who have a fair knowledge of their letters, 
and a strange gabblg of sounds it is proceeding from these 
women. There is, however, an objection to reading aloud 
amongst them, and it is only by the matron’s continual 
remonstrance that the majority of the women can be in¬ 
duced to read at all. Those who have yet their letters to 
learn have special lessons given them, and great is the 
difficulty to surmount the first barriers in the way of edu¬ 
cation. Women more ignorant and stupid than these 
prisoners it is impossible to conceive ; teaching them be¬ 
comes a hopeless task—the little progress made one week 
is entirely forgotten the nest, and has to be re-learned, 
with the same stolidity of manners and vacuity of counte¬ 
nance. Teaching for two hours, of two hours and a half, 
once a-week, with no lesson to learn in the interim, is a 
burlesque of teaching with such indocile pupils. 

Heading in Bible-class and a writing lesson constitute 
almost all the school duties required of the women. Origi¬ 
nally copy-books were given to them, until the leaves began 
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to disappear, and to be used for furtive correspondence; 
latterly a single sheet of paper is laid before each woman, 
and collected at the end of school hours, the performance 
thereon being duly criticised. 

At one period an attempt was made to teach the elemen¬ 
tary rules of arithmetic—a variation which unfortunately 
proved a signal failure. It was the last feather on tire 
camel's back, and the women would have nothing to do 
with such arduous mental exertion. To-do them justice, 
they made the attempt; but the extraordinary answers that 
were returned ter questions the most simple, and the shouts 
of laughter from the women at the desks at the blunders 
of those who had found courage to respond, were subver¬ 
sive of good order, often of good temper. A scene like 
the subjoined was of common occurrence:— 

“ Attention, please. Twice two ? ” 

“ Four,” would be responded pretty generally. 

“ Twice three ? " *• , 

Affairs would he growing difficult, and out of twenty-five 
women six or seven would venture to reply, “ Six.” 

“ Twice four?” 

Dead silence, to be suddenly broken by one voice crying 
out “ Nine,” at which there would be a roar of laughter 
from the rest of the class. 

“What are you laughing at, stupids?” I have heard a 
woman passionately exclaim; “ I’ll fetch one of you a hit 
of the mouth in a minute, if you don’t stop grinning.” 

“Jackson, I shall report you,’’ remonstrates the matron 
on the watch. 

“ I ain’t come here ‘to be laughed at, miss, I can tell 
you! ” 

Jackson will probably subside, if the matron be a 
woman of tact and well acquainted with the humours of 
the prisoners. 

Arithmetic proving a failure, teaching resolved itself 
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again into Bible-class and writing-lesson, which I believe 
has continued to this day, without any change from the 
wearisome monotony.* 

The old prison women are naturally more difficult to 
manage than the wing women ; and if there were a general 
mutiny in the school an^ongst the former, there woflld be 
little chance for the one matron and two school-mistresses 
against fifty furious prisoners. 

The old prisoners come to school with more reluctance 
than the wing women ; often lump themselves down on 
the forms and open their Bibles with aft impatient dab 
upon the desk. 

Occasionally it happens that the prisoner will sit down 
in a corner and refuse to read or write, remaining there 
stolid and defiant during the whole time allotted to pri¬ 
soners’ education. 

“I can’t stand it, miss—it only drives me silly,” the 
woman may cxclaitp, in reply to her matron’s reproof; 
“ I’ll be quiet here. I shan’t do any reading to-day—catch 
me at it! ” 

Another of the old prison women will suddenly leap to 
her feet with a stifled exclamation which may pass for a 
mild remonstrance or a muttered oath, and stride over her 
form indignantly. 

* My observations on tins head appear at variance with the list of 
school-books mentioned in the report. The following works, I perceive, 
are set down :—Glass Reading Rooks, Nos. i, 5, and 6 ; Adult Lesson 
Book; “History of England;” “Catechism of History of England;” 
“ Catechism of Astronomy ;” “Catechism of Geography;” “Catechism 
of Modern nistory;” “Stewart's Geography; “First Book of Arith¬ 
metic;” “Spelling Book, superseded by Sullivan,” &c., &c. Half of 
these works I have seen on the shelves ; the other half I have no know¬ 
ledge of, having never even heard them alluded to. I am convinced no 
body of female convicts could be made to receive lessons from one-tenth 
of them. With regard to the first hook of arithmetic, it may be as well 
to add that a sum is still occasionally worked on a large Blate, at which 
the women gape and stare, hut gather nothing from. 
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“Miss-, I want to go back to my cell.” 

“Wait till schooling is over, Jones.” 

The woman shakes her head savagely. 

“ I’m sick of schooling. You’d better take me back to 
my cell—I shall only make a row here. Don’t say 1 
ha vent given you warning.” . 

If the woman steadily persist, for the sake of peace and 
quietness the matron allows her to withdraw, accompanies 
her to her particular ward, and locks her up in her cell. 
On her return to the schoolroom, the prisoners will in¬ 
variably be discovered talking at the top of their voices, 
deaf to the reproofs of the school-mistresses, and stolidly 
oblivious of their presence. Quarrels have begun on the 
old subject of “palling in;’’ jealous mutterings echo from 
one form to another; threats of punching each other’s 
heads, and scratching out each other’s eyes, are prolific, 
and it requires all the matron’s power to subdue these 
angry waters, and cast oil upon them* before the tempest 
rages forth in earnest. 

It is the matron’s most difficult task to keep these women 
subordinate to prison rules in school hours, and extra in¬ 
subordination is considered the matron’s fault, and pun¬ 
ished by a fine. 

Instances have occurred of a refractory pupil suddenly 
losing all command of temper, and flinging her books un¬ 
ceremoniously at the head of a woman who has offered her 
an insult in the shape of a grimace or a laugh at her 
peculiar style of reading. It is needless to inform the 
reader, who, if he has faithfully followed me, must have 
obtained a fair insight into prison character, that these 
stormy variations of temper spread like wild-fire, and offer 
temptations to follow a similar example, that it is difficult 
for unsettled natures to resist. 

During the last half hour of “ schooling,” the women, 
weary of tuition, begin to talk and whisper together; if 
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not too loudly, the matron, as a general rule, allows the 
little privilege of a gossip. But the ways of one matron 
are not those of another in the schoolroom—each has her 
own peculiar style of management, and according to the 
good sense and discretion of the officer, so is there more or 
less discipline in school hours. 

A bad officer loses half the command over her women at 
these times—rfifty unruly natures together in one room are 
hard to keep in a semblance of quiescence, when books 
arc wearisome, and blots and splashes plentiful. 

Occasionally ihe superintendent, the, deputy, or the 
chaplain will enter, and a general rising of the inmates 
of the room take place—a few prisoners, if of a sullen turn, 
feigning not to notice the arrivals, until attention is 
directed to tlieir breach of courtesy by the matron in 
attendance. 

Superintendent, deputy, or chaplain having departed, 
after asking a few questions,—perhaps on the progress of 
the women,—the school subsides, and lessons are resumed. 

Time for dismissal having arrived, the school-mistress 
raps the table, and the women rise, whilst •she utters the 
prayer of dismissal used in our churches : “ The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be* with us all evermore. Amen.” 
In earlier times it was usual to substitute a verse of a 
hymn in lieu of this solemn petition,—that beautiful verse, 
commencing— 

‘ Praise Gorl, from whom all blessings flow. 

But the women, with little reverence in their natures, and 
glad of an opportunity of exercising tlieir voices, gave vent 
to such vociferous bawling, and such sly wicked additions 
of their own to the verse, that it became necessary , to dis¬ 
continue singing, and to substitute the prayer already 
mentioned. 

School over, the first twenty-five women, with as much 
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delight as was ever evinced by a restless crowd of boys 
turning out of a village school to a breezy common, start 
from their forms towards the door, the matron using her 
best endeavours to send them out with some semblance of 
order. The more artful of them may, before this time, 
have filled their thimbles with ink, intending to make off 
with a small modicum of that fluid, to .be used in cor¬ 
respondence with a “pal” in some other portion of the 
prison. 

This thimble the woman will carry in her hand to her 
cell, sometimes ^betraying herself by dropping the ink on 
the stones, or spilling it over her dress ; and if ingenious 
enough to keep it concealed till dinner-time, will sink it in 
half her dinner loaf, and put by that half till tea-time. 

“ Not at all hungry to-day. miss,” is her excuse ; “ per¬ 
haps my appetite will come round by tea.” 

And so for one meal the half loaf is allowed to remain, 
and this is no infraction of the prison rules. 

The above is a fair sketch of prison -schooling ; very little 
is learned, and the school-mistress finds it uphill work to 
drill some seeds of learning into tho heads of these 
ignorant, often brutal women. Still it is a step in the 
right direction, from which much good might be evolved if 
the requisite care were taken, and the requisite means to 
work good put into form and curried out. The machinery 
is at fault, 1 have observed : the lessons are monotonous— 
no interest is taken in their studies by the women, and 
there is no sympathy between school-mistresses and pupils. 
But it is a good feature in our prisons ; and education is a 
staunch opponent to crime. With every good seed sown, 
an evil one dies to make room for it; and the sowing of 
that seed in the proper and most fitting manner is worth a 
little more consideration on the part of those who have the 
genius to suggest amendments, and the power to carry 
those amendments out. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

PRISON CHARACTERS.—SARAH BAKER, MARY MAT, AND THE 
JEWESS. 

In Millbank " and Brixton Prisons were, and are, many 
prisoners whose traits of character are worth preserving. 
They stand a little apart from tlic general hod/, and I 
should not be doing justice to my task were I to wholly 
pass them by. They are not characters veiy striking, 
neither is any remarkable incident connected with them, 
but there is sufficient interest attached to each to warrant 
an appearance in these pages. 

I have no doubt that the story of Sarah Baker has long 
since been forgotten by newspaper readers, notwithstanding 
that much public sympathy vAs evinced for her at the time 
of trial. 

Sarah Baker was tried for the murder of her infant, at 
the Stafford Assizes, in July, lS5;t. It may be remembered 
by a few that the ease win* a pitiable one, and the crime 
awful in its character. The old story of man’s temptation 
and woman’s fall, ending in the birth of a child, which she 
was totally unable to support. The circumstances were 
aggravated by tlic facts that her seducer had lied the 
country, in order to avoid tlic liability of supporting her 
child, and that at the end of a year he had returned and 
married another woman. Sarah jiaker, the story runs, 
strove for a long while against the adverse current, in the 
hope of supporting herself and child, and, finally, becoming 
desperate, took the child to a deserted pit-shaft and threw 
it down. An attempt was made by her counsel to obtain 
her acquittal on the ground of insanity; but the jury found 
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her guilty of murder, at the same time strongly recom¬ 
mending her to mercy, on account of the distressing 
nature of the case, and the morbid condition of mind 
under which she laboured when the deed was perpetrated. 
The jury's recommendation was forwarded to the proper 
quarter, and Sarah Baker’s sentence of death was com¬ 
muted to penal servitude for life. 

Sarah Baker arrived at Mill bank Prison a very young, 
delicate woman, took her place in her ward at coir-picking, 
very willingly, and soon became distinguished from the 
mass as* an obedient, even cheerful prisoner. I am inclined 
to think that a great deal of public sympathy was wasted 
on this woman, and that for the crime itself, and its 
consequences, Baker felt little remorse. There was a 
hardness, even a callousness in her manner of alluding 
to the crime, that showed the heart had not been wrung 
much by the guilty act which had deprived her child 
of life. 

“ I was obliged to throw* the littlf beggar over,” it is 
reported Baker said one day to a woman to whom she was 
detailing the incidents of the dark past, “it made such an 
awful row.” 

Balter’s health, both at Mjllbank and Brixton, was 
variable—is still, I believe, on the decline. When out 
of the infirmary, she was a good servant, worked indus¬ 
triously, was civil to her matrons, and preserved a far 
more cheerful demeanour than the majority of the pri¬ 
soners. 

The past crime did not press heavily on her con¬ 
science, I have observed; but is a remarkable fact that 
these serious acts seldom do. Women who are in for 
murder, more especially for the murder of their children, 
are, as a rule, the best behaved, the most light-hearted 
prisoners. I may add here that with all the prisoners 
the crime is of little account, and the sentence for it 
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only a subject to be deplored. It is always a harsh 
sentence, or an unjust one. 

“if old Judge-, or that-,had been on circuit,. 

instead of-, I shouldn’t have had all this time to 

serve! ” 

If Baker live to July, 1863, the probability is that she 
will obtain her liberty—life women standing a chance of 
freedom after ten years' service. 

Mary May was a prisoner of a different stamp—a woman 
who served four years for petty larceny, and went’back to 
the world—a young, fair-haired woman, a stftunch Catholic 
and, let me add, a saucy, quarrelsome prisoner, who 
required considerable attention on the part of the matrons. 
She affected a supreme contempt for the other prisoners, 
albeit her own ignorance was something remarkable. 

“ 1 can’t speak to 'em, miss,” she would say, confiden¬ 
tially ; “ they are such a set of rubbitch.” 

And when she did,speak tc»them it was in answer to a 
taunt of some description, which elicited another taunt, 
and very often ended in blows being exchanged, and .May 
and her antagonist taking their places in the “ dark.” 
If she were fortunate enough to obtain her badge, she 
very quickly lost it, and went back to her lower position 
and another “ set of rubbitch.” 

To a certain extent she was a half-witted woman. In 
the airing-ground about once a fortnight, she would sidle 
up to the matron and ask, in a confidential whisper, if she 
might he permitted to speak a word. Permission granted, 
she would say— 

‘‘ I want to know about my time, miss. Can you give 
me any idea as to the day, yourself, now ? ” 

Mary May knew to the hour when her time would 
expire, but she was anxious to compare notes with some 
one also acquainted with her term of service. She was 
inclined to labour under a delusion that there was a 

P 
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mistake somewhere, which, being rectified, would lead 
to her liberty coming a little earlier than expected. 

“ I shall have a fortune before I am out, miss,” she was 
in the habit of saying; “ there’s a little property coining to 
me soon, with the blessing of God. Quite a snug little 
property, miss.” 

And one day, late in her time of servitude, she came 
with a radiant countenance across the airing-yard. 

“ May I speak a word to you? ” 

“ What is it, May ? ” 

“ I’ve come into my little bit of property—I had a letter 
this morning from my friends, telling me all about it.” 

“ I'm very glad to hear it, May. You’ll be a better and 
different woman now.” 

“ Yc-s, miss, by the blessing of God. And may I beg 
the obleeging of another favour—have you heard anything 
about my time, miss ? ” 

“Not lately.” « , 

“ Tfiere’s not likely to he any alteration, because I've 
come into my property, I suppose? ’’ 

“ I am afraid not.” 

“ Oh, dear! ” with a weary sigh, “ I shall be very glad to 
get clear of all this rubbitch.” 

May returned to her place amongst the prisoners, to 
muse over her property, and speculate as to its disposition 
in the good time lying beyond her prison life. Arid that 
she had been left some seventy or eighty pounds, I believe, 
was quite correct. To such a woman it was a fortune, and 
was doubtless afterwards a means of keeping her from 
fresh temptation. , < 

Mary May was a gross flatterer, too. The matrons were 
all looking “ exceedingly handsome this morning. Lord 
bless their fine eyes, what lovely creatures they all 
were! ” 

“ Bless your handsome face! —how charming you are 
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looking this morning, Miss-she said once to me 

at Mill bank; “there’s a kind of colour on your cheeks 
that just sets you off like. My dear, good soul," with 
a sudden drop of her voice to a hasty whisper, “ have you 
got such a thing as a hair-pin to spare ? ” 

Mary May was also a fortune-teller. Previous to her 
conviction, she had done a little business with credulous 
servant-maids and village girls by foretelling the future; 
and she was anxious to practise her art on the matrons, 
on terms very much reduced. 

A hair-pin, a scrap of tallow candle foi* her hair—any 
little privilege that might be conceded without harm to the 
officer, and with advantage to herself. 

•‘My pretty lady, let me tell your fortune this morning,” 
she would say, with the true professional whine—“ there’s 
such a fortune waiting for you! Ah! and a young 
man with dark eyes, too!—I dreamt of him last night, 
miss.” 

But fortune-telling did not answer: the matron’s fortune 
was in locking and unlocking, keeping a strict watch on 
her prisoners, and rising one pound five a-year—Mary 
May 's news of a young wau with dark eyes was not a very 
great temptation. 

I believe she told the fortunes of one or two of the pri¬ 
soners who found themselves in association with her; hut 
they were fortunes unsatisfactory to her auditors, for 
mutterings invariably ensued—occasionally a downright 
quarrel. 

“ 1 can’t help it, miss," May would say when remon¬ 
strated with ; “ there’s no agreeing with such rubbitch.” 

“ You'll lose your badge, and go back to the old prison, 
I fear.” 

“ I’m sorry for that, because you’ve been so very kind to 
me, and your handsome face has been like sunshine to me. 

p 2 
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Don’t let the report be too stiff, miss, for your own Mary 
May’s sake.” 

• Mary May would be sometimes subject to fits of intense 
gloom after the priest’s visit; and before his arrival even, 
she would go through strange self-imposed penances, that 
had to be reproved by the matrons in attendance, and now 
and then reported. 

If she had been more than usually wicked in her own 
estimation, she would scratch her face in a horrible way, 
to conciliate the priest on his arrival—a facial disfigurement 
being in her idea an excellent moral set-off against iniquity. 

“ It serves me right, miss,” she said once, “ I deserve it 
all. Don’t try to persuade me not to do it.” 

But these morbid fits were few and far between, and 
Mary May, as a rule, was a troublesome, coarsely flattering, 
vexatious woman. 

The last character to which I shall direct attention in 
this chapter was a Jewess, whom I shall call Solomons: a 
woman of education, and even refinement, who served a 
long period of penal servitude for receiving stolen goods, 
in a wholesale and business-like manner. 

She was the Jewess, already mentioned in this book as 
being for a time in association with Alice Grey, and hold¬ 
ing with her lengthy arguments. Solomons was a quiet, 
thoughtful woman, with a horror of the other prisoners— 
a broad-faced Jewess, on whom the shame of incarceration 
seemed to tell somewhat. 

Grave and reserved in her habits, yet civil and almost 
deferential to her matrons, she was a woman who made 
little complaint, and vvho, at first, was« particular 'as to her 
food, and had the Hebrew objection to the Christian mode 
of cooking. In all Government prisons the religious feel¬ 
ings and the peculiarities of sect are studied, and efforts 
were made to soften a little the position in which Solomons 
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was placed. A separate and special cooking was attempted 
for a little while, but interfered so much with official duties 
that it gradually fell into disuse; and as time went on, she 
appeared to conform more readily to the general rules re¬ 
specting diet. She kept her fast-days, fish-days, &c., 
strictly to the last; and the officers not only threw no im¬ 
pediment in her way, hut very kindly did their best to 
assist her. 

Solomons’ rich friends afforded a strange contrast to 
prison visitors in general. These hook-nosed Hebrew 
visitors were rather vain of their finery, it* may be added, 
and anxious to make the most of it in the eyes of the 
officials. Solomons’ husband, or Solomons’ brother—• 
the exact relationship I have forgotten—came on “ visiting 
days” with unerring punctuality, dressed in the height of 
fashion, and with his fat sausage fingers glittering with 
diamond rings; and Solomons’ lady friends, in their silks 
and satins of gorgeous hues, made our poor brown merino 
dresses look tvofully shabby by contrast. Dressing in 
colours suitable to the place never suggested itself to these 
Hebrews ; but then they fry fish in sky-blue satin, a satiri¬ 
cal writer has observed. 

Solomons, when uneasy in her mind, was favoured by a 
special visit from the Eabbi, who went through the Jewish 
ceremonial expressly for her instruction and improvement. 
She was of a conciliatory disposition, I may add, and 
anxious to impress, by her past importance, the mind of' 
the matron who had charge of her. There went a flying 
rumour through the prison that she hpd once been liberal 
with soml gold, although it was difficult to guess how gold 
had found its way into her hands, and unfair to intimate 
a doubt that any matron was an instrument between the 
Jewess and her friends. The rumour only arose from a 
half-sovereign being found in the ward near Solomons’ 
cell, or in the airing-ground near Solomons herself. But 
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Tumours will steal into prisons, and cast their shadows 
over matrons who are staunch servants of the State. Such 
rumours an exemplary life is sure to livo down in good 
time. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

PRISONERS* FANCIES. 

• 

Of prisoners’ vagaries, of the tricks that lead them into 
trouble, of the desperate acts that stamp them penal class 
women, and keep them at 'VftlUiank—of the insidious self- 
sacrifice, in the hope cf reaching the infirmary, 1 have dis¬ 
coursed already at some length. In the present chapter I 
design to treat of the fairer side to prison life and charac¬ 
ter—to attempt the more pleasant task of proving that 
there arc flashes of a better (nature, in, many women serving 
out their time; and that amongst a few there arc little 
whims, fancies, tastes, that tell very plainly of a thoughtful 
mind and an affectionate disposition. 

Not that all prisoners’ fancies arc indications of a better 
nature; some fancies ostensibly have no meaning, and arc 
attempted by way of solace, or for that variation of em¬ 
ployment which is a solace to not a few female convicts. Of 
this class I may as welhspeak in the first place. 

Both at Miilbank and Brixton there arc a number of 
well-behaved, orderly women, who are conscious that 
smashing windows and destroying prison property are not 
the best methods of Advancing in the good grdles of the 
authorities; women who have self-command sufficient to 
resign themselves to the monotony of their lives, and do 
their work, and fulfil all prison duties with regularity and 
neatness. By way of a relief, they have their little fancies 
to indulge in—harmless in themselves, and involving at 
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the worst but the reservation of a few threads of divers 
colours, or little pieces of stuff from their general work, 
for uses of their own, to be presently explained—or else 
some vagaries with reference to their own ideas of cooking, 
also to be mentioned here. 

The principal amusement of the good conduct women 
appears to be the making of innumerable tiny shoes and 
boots, constructed with exceeding neatness, and from a 
quantity of material the diversity of which is a puzzle to the 
otlicers. From innumerable bits of rag, of all shapes and 
colours, arc these boots made ; by the more skilful women 
constructed with a grace of outline that renders them worth 
preserving as specimens of prison sjvill. These little boots 
and shoes—generally lace-up ladies’ boots—are carefully 
padded, closed at the top, and sewed together in pairs l 
they are seldom more than an inch or an inch and a half in 
length, and arc thus handy for concealment. They are 
often offered as little presents from the prisoner to the 
matron; if they are 'seen in the cell, a matron of judgment 
will not provoke the woman by making an immediate 
seizure of them, although the rule of forfeiture is absolute. 
The prisoner, however, is generally ready with some 
appeal;— * 

“ Oh, give mo these, .Tones !—I should like to give these 
to my little niece"—or sister. 

And Jones brightens up with delight at once, and, happy 
in having the power to confer a favour,, is radiant with 
pleasure for a week together. 

The construction of small rag dolls is another source of 
amusement that is against the rules, but in which the wo¬ 
men will employ themsolves during the over-time after tea. 
In the making of these dolls they are not quite so skilful; 
materials being limited, and their knowledge of anatomy— 
even the anatomy of dolls—being imperfect to the last 
degree. These little dolls have extraordinarily small waists 
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and long crane-like necks; and the outline of their features 
is stitched, in coloured thread on the white nob that repre¬ 
sents the head. Sometimes the dolls are strictly prison 
dolls, with the regulation dress, apron, and cap complete, 
and are representatives or caricatures of “ pals ” in other 
wings. If a scrap of silk can be filched from the dress¬ 
making women, a lady is attempted ; now and then it is a 
servant, standing on a flat bit of card, with a broom in her 
hand—the handle a splinter of the table perhaps, and the 
bristles abstracted from the cell broom. If the doll be 
intended as a present, great care is taken with the capillary 
decorations, and from the worker's own head will be shorn 
sufficient hair to give effect to the tout ensemble. But they 
are ugly specimens of art at the best, and the immense 
mouth that is marked in red cotton, under the long black 
line significant of the nose, gives a gaol-bird look to the 
whole of them which a disinterested observer is more quick 
to perceive than those who have been working under diffi¬ 
culties, and in fear of detection, for a tVeek at least. 

I remember one woman with a taste for juggling, making 
a series of small balls from “ravellings” of her work, and 
practising in her cell the art of flinging these balls from 
one hand to the other, witli a success at which any pro¬ 
fessional mountebank might have gnashed his teeth with 
envy. 

Crochet is often practised, sub rosu, by the prisoners. A 
woman will begin slowly to accumulate a store of prison 
cotton for the purpose, concealing it in the interior of her 
bed, perhaps, until time allows her an opportunity of com¬ 
mencing—or else beginning at once, and concealing her 
work each day. (Despite the cell being searched once 
a-week, the woman will often contrive to evade detection of 
her hidden store.) A crochet-hook is formed out of a 
needle or hair-pin, and a prisoner skilful in the art will 
turn out a neat and perfect specimen of work. If she be 
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attached to her matron, which is very often the case, the 
woman will suddenly thrust it into her hands when com¬ 
pleted. 

“ What's this for?” is the exclamation. 

“ It’s for you,” is the gruff response. 

“ But I must not taHe it—it’s against the rules.” 

“ Burn it, then.” 

“ But this is prison cotton—I ought to report you. ” 

“Bo, if you like,” mutters the woman. 

It is not reported in nine cases out of ten—$ie anti¬ 
macassar or the D’Oyley is quietly destroyed, and the case, 
with all its extenuating circumstances, communicated to 
the principal matron, or consigned to oblivion, as judgment 
may dictate. 

And a few* of these prisoners’ efforts to evince their 
affection to the matron in charge are very embarrassing to 
the officer. It is very hard to report a woman for working 
weeks or months to make soyae little present on the offi¬ 
cer’s birthday—the elate of which she has managed artfully 
to elicit—but it is a dangerous secret for the matron to 
keep, and may peril her position. And thele women are 
not to be trusted, notwithstanding all their manifestations 
of affection; in the event bf a break-out, they will seek to 
bring the officer into trouble even respecting the presents 
received from themselves; a little cloud, no bigger than 
the hand, will turn most of them iulo enemies, who will 
vow war to the death, should the chance bt? offered them. 

Some matrons, new to the service, are foolish enough to 
receive these little offerings, and generally live to repent 
the unwise act. Still, there are prisoners who are very 
faithful, who never swerve from their first fancy, and who 
would almost die to serve their officer—they are exceptions 
to the general rule. 

Pincushions, of a diminutive form and odd ingenious 
shapes, women will make also ; there is no motive for their 
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construction ; it is hard to find a recipient for them—they 
are readily discovered in a cell, and they entail much extra 
work ; yet they continue to he made with as much zeal, as 
if an extra gratuity depended upon the rapidity with which 
they were finished off. 

One woman at Brixton Prison instructed a fancy box 
from some old cards, fastened them neatly together, and 
embroidered every side with texts from Scripture in red 
and blue letters. This, as a model of prison skill under 
difficulties, I have reason to believe, was not destroyed. 

In the airing-ground at Brixton, where there are a few 
flowers growing at times—flowers of a perennial kind, such 
as white alysson and Michaelmas daisies—one of them will 
be suddenly snatched and hidden. This is an offence for 
which the woman is reproved, if not reported, in the event 
of discovery; and as the prisoners will occasionally quarrel 
for possession of the flower before the time of exercise is 
over, discovery generally ensves. 

I have a remembrance of looking through the inspec¬ 
tion ” of a cell some years ago, and perceiving a prisoner, 
with her elbows on the table, staring at a common daisy, 
which she had plucked from the central patch of grass 
during her rounds—one of those rude, repulsive, but not 
wholly bad prisoners, from whom no display of sentiment 
was anticipated. Yet the wistful look of that woman at 
her stolen prize was a gleam of as true sentiment as ever 
breathed in a poet's lines. A painter might have made 
much of her position, and a philosopher might have 
moralized concerning it—for the woman wept at last, 
dropped her head dovfo on the table between her linked 
hands, and shed her bitter tears silently and noiselessly. 
The prison daisy must have spoken of the old, innocent 
times—of the fields she crossed once with old friends— 
perhaps of daisies like unto that before her, which were 
growing on a mother’s grave. 
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Six months afterwards I saw that flower pressed be¬ 
tween the leaves of her Bible—a little treasure 1 should 
not have had the heart to take away, had there been any 
laws of confiscation concerning daisies in “ the books.” 

Prisoners with unpoetical fancies, or unindustrious 
fancies, have peculiar whims concerning their food, and 
ideas for cooking such food in an original and felonious 
manner. These are the dainty prisoners, to whom the 
regular order of diet is not congenial, and who risk their 
badges in cooking for themselves. . 

A woman, for instance, will be seized* with a fancy to 
make a cake, and proceed in the following manner. She 
will conceal her dinner loaf, and after dinner soak her 
bread in the water which is furnished three times a day 
to each cell. The bread, moistened sufficiently, is mixed 
with the fat which has been previously skimmed from her 
dinner: the whole is kneaded into some semblance of a 
cake, placed in a pan or a V pint,” and, when the* gas is 
lighted, held over the flame, until the baking is com¬ 
pleted. When cans and “ pints ” are not to be had, a 
woman will hold the cake in her fingers over the gas, 
changing it from one hand to another, and blowing and 
licking her fingers when the suil'ering becomes too in¬ 
tense. Finally, if the cake be bakod to the satisfaction of 
the composer, and with no discovery on the part of the 
officer of the ward, it is consumed in secret, a portion 
perhaps being reserved for transmission* to the distant 
pal, by the readiest means that may be available in the 
morning. 

As a rule, however, discovery takes place—for the per¬ 
fume of burnt cake, and df the scorched bottom of 
“pints,” will be wafted into the ward, and give rise to 
suspicion. If the matron's feet he heard rnpidly advanc¬ 
ing, the half-baked cake is concealed, and the coolest 
denial to the matron’s doubts is given on the instant 
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“ Pints ” have been altered more than once on account 
of the surreptitious bakings of bread or meat saved'from 
the dinner. Pewter was found to melt readily over a gas 
flame, and tin cans were substituted, the bottoms of which 
became unsoldered and dropped out when they were next 
used, and so pewter again became in the ascendant.* 

The punishment for melting dinner cans or “ pints ” is 
exceedingly heavy, and has tended to check in a great 
degree the practice; but now and then there still steals 
into the.wards a peculiar aroma of overdone crust and 
melted pewter, symbolical of experimental cooking. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

. PRISON CHARACTERS.—GRAHAM. 

* « 

I am indebted for part of this slight sketch of prison 
character to {he late Miss Fanny Hucker, who resigned 
her situation as matron of Brixton Prison for the matron’s 
post at the Prisoners’ Aid Society. At the latter establish¬ 
ment she died, a very young woman, worn out with toil 
and anxiety for the reformation of her fallen sisterhood. 

Miss Hucker was an able matron at Brixton Prison, and 
proved herself a clever superintendent of the female 
branch of the Prisoners’ Aid, for the little time that it 
pleased Cod to allow her to fulfil her duties there. A 
thoughtful, pious, intensely earnest woman, with her soul 
in the good work that lay before her; a favourite with the 
prisoners at Brixton; a kind friend to the discharged 

* Pewter, however, is confined to Brixton Prison. An ingenious male 
prisoner at Millbank contrived to molt his pewter pint into the shape of a 
key, and thereby placed that metal “ under suspicion” again. 
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prisoners who afterwards placed themselves beneath her 
guidance: ever a good officer and a Christian. • 

Miss Hucker, from her change of duties, had great 
advantages in observing the woman, whom, for certain 
reasons, I will call Graham, both in her prison life and in 
the life beyond it. Miss Hucker obtained her appoint¬ 
ment at the Prisoners’ Aid almost at the same time as 
Graham obtained her license, or ticket-of-leave, and passed 
from her cell to the house at Pimlico provided as a refuge 
for those women anxious to do well. 

* 

Very simply, but very touchingly, Miss. Hucker related 
to me, only a little while before her death, the history of 
Graham, a woman I had known and been interested in 
during her sojourn at Millbank and Brixton Prisons. 
Graham was a Scotchwoman, and a native, I believe, of 
Edinburgh. When a very young woman, according to her 
own story, which there is no reason for doubting, she was 
led away by a female friend, ^ess scrupulous than herself, 
to visit a low dancing-room, and by degrees to imbibe a 
taste for dancing and low society. She became a source 
of anxiety to her friends, made disreputable Acquaintances, 
grew callous to remonstrance, went wrong, and ran away 
from homo to the cruel, soltl-destroying streets. Here she 
went from bad to worse, until she became mixed up in a 
quarrel at an infamous house, resulting in the robbery and 
almost murder of a victim who had been enveiglcd there. 
She was sentenced to twenty-one years’ transportation, her 
accomplice—the same woman who hud led her away in 
the first instance—suffering also a similar sentence. 
Grulmut has always maintained that it was this woman 
who struck the man on the head from behind; that the 
project was altogether hers, that she had no share in it, 
and that the result was a surprise and horror to her. How 
far that may be true, or whether there be any modicum of 
truth in that part of her assertion, I have no means of 
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ascertaining. It is so old a story, this innocence of all 
intention do commit the last deed that locks them up for 
ten, fifteen, twenty years, or life, that prison matrons wilf 
grow sceptical. 

Graham in due course arrived at Mill bank IVis'on, a 
young woman, fretful, capricious, and prone to nmeh 
excitement. Her behaviour at Millbank was not of a 
first-class order; she obtained many reports for disorderly 
conduct, broke out as frequently as other women, and 
gained the sad repute of being dangerous and untrust-' 
worthy. Still, fjh e was not the worst of prisoners ; there 
were evident signs of turning to the better side, and at 
uncertain intervals she would evince a good temper, and 
an anxiety to please, that kept her out of the list of women 
utterly incorrigible. She was one of the early transfers to 
Brixton Prison, when it was opened as a female convict 
establishment, under the superintendence of Mrs. Martin 
—still the painstaking, energetic superintendent of that 
Surrey prison, I am happy to assert. ' 

In Graham’s transfers from Glasgow to Millbank, and 
from Millbarfk to Brixton. the accomplice in her crime 
followed side by side; and it is worth recording, in the 
annals of human inconsistency, that these two women, v ho 
in the world together had been the staunchest friends, the 
most inseparably companions, were the bitterest and most 
implacable enemies during the eight and a half years which 
they served before a license of departure was granted by 
the Secretary of State. The one looked upon the other as 
the cause of all the trouble that had brought her into her 
present position, and tursed her for a false and wicked 
woman, without whose evil counsel the light of freedom 
might have been indulged in to that day. Silent and 
sullen they passed each other in their walks, the remem¬ 
brance of their last criminal act ever a shadow between 
them. 
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Graham at Brixton Prison was a different woman from 
Graham at Millbank. The slight liberties alloyed there 
seemed an incentive to exertion ; and she worked upwards 
for her badges, became a civil and orderly prisoner, grateful 
for a liiftd word from the matrons, and evincing for her 
own particular officers respect, and even affection. Years 
before her liberty was grunted she was a Number One 
-woman, earning her shilling a-week. handy in the officers’ 
rooms, cleaning wards, and acting in the infirmary—always 
better able to agree with her officers than with her fellow- 
prisoners. Now and then, when acting .in the laundry 
with the prisoners, Graham would be put out of temper, 
and nearly risk the loss of her badge; and as she was 
always a well-conducted woman if not exposed to any undue 
irritation, it was found expedient to keep her more from the 
general body. 

. It seems a strange point to dwell upon in the case of a pri¬ 
soner convicted of robbery with.violence, but it may said here 
tiiat Graham was strictly honest. Acts of pilfering, in any way 
or shape —and the infirmary offers a chance or two of the 
kind— Graham was above, in attending to htA officer’s bed¬ 
room, a pile of untold money might have been left in any 
part of the room, without this woman being tempted to 
touch a farthing. On one occasion when a matron was 
sick, and Graham and another prisoner had been accus¬ 
tomed to go in and out of her room, some little trinket be¬ 
longing to the patient was missing, and* Graham's sup¬ 
pressed excitement at the loss showed how she feared that 
suspicion of the abstraction might fasten upon her. She 
had her doubts of the other woman* a half-witted creature, 
very nimble with her fingers, and very much attached to 
herself; and she called her aside, and vowed eternal 
vengeance on her, and a eourse of torture, to which tear¬ 
ing her piecemeal should be heaven in comparison, if she 
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didn’t restore the trinket to its place. In half an hour 
after this conference, and when the matron was making up 
her mind to the loss, and not report her own sin of omis¬ 
sion in leaving temptation in the way of the prisoners, the 
woman entered, made a feint of picking up the trinket, and, 
with a silly air, saying,— 

“Is this what you was a-talking -about, on the floor 
here?” she laid it on the dressing-table, and skulked off. 

Graham, during the last year of her stay, I believe, was 
wholly employed in the infirmary—a valuable prison 
servant, who coyld be trusted with anything. About this 
time another matron fell ill -seriously and dangerously ill 
—and was removed from her own room to a special one 
adjoining the infirmary, and out of the way and bustle 
of the prison itself. To this matron Graham had long 
since evinced an attachment, and it became her duty, in a 
great degree, to wait upon her and her sister, who, I 
believe, was kindly allowed by the Directors to act, under 
the special circumstances, as her nurse. I should have 
liked, in this place, to testify to the great forethought and 
general good'feeling of this matron; but, as she may be 
still in the service, and as, from my past knowledge of her 
character, I feel assured I should be giving her pain by the 
introduction of her name into this work, I can but simply 
testify to the merits of one whose duties, though lying 
apart from my own, did not hinder me from considering 
her, in our old ’Brixton prison-days together, a friend and 
a sister. 

Graham waited on the sick matron for a few weeks, 
never demurring to the extra trouble incurred by the inva¬ 
lid's long stay; and that any little trouble which is new 
and additional will throw a woman into a paroxysm of 
rage, the reader is sufliciently acquainted with prison 
character to be aware. 
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“ Don't ye think now, lassie, that if ye could try that 
jelly, or that beef-tea, yfe'd feel the better for it? y Graham 
was asking at every hour of the day. 

She not only never demurred to trouble, but took a 
pride in her task and in her position; and when the 
matron was strong enough to bear it, she and her kind 
attendant had many bits of gossip about the liberty-days, 
when the latter should be free. Graham had a “pal” 
in the prison, a pretty young woman, whose character was 
exceedingly doubtful, and whose time for leaving was 
within a few weeks of her own—and there were many con¬ 
versations between the matron and Graham concerning 
this woman, whom I may designate Francis. 

Graham and Francis had been staunch friends in prison, 
and might become more staunch ones out of it; and the 
matron feared that the few good steps made by the former 
might he rendered nugatoiy by the evil example that it was 
feared the prisoner Francis was only too eager to afford. 

“Don’t have anything to say to Francis when you have 
obtained your liberty, Graham," said this matron once; 
“ I am afiaid she will do you no good, if you-take her as a 
companion.” 

•• Duma fear," was the answer; “I’ll go straight to the 
Ik ■isoiu rs' Aid that they have boon talking about, and get a 
place as servant somewhere. Francis is a lassie all very 
well in this place, but not out o’ it. Can't ye trust me, 
miss, when 1 say so?” 

The matron was well connected; and Graham used to 
diop many hints of the happiness of her future life, if she 
could obtain a cook’s or housemaid’s place in the service of 
some one who could trust her. 

Time passed on; the matron became strong enough to 
be removed into the country: Graham received her liberty, 
and went straight to the Prisoners’ Aid, that refuge from a 
sinful world, which the pleasant face of Miss Iiueker made 

Q 
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more of a home to her. Tho /ina/# to this stoiy, as already 
stated,. I learned from that lady, \?hose position afforded 
her the opportunity of becoming acquainted with it. 

Graham had not been, I believe, more than a week at 
the Prisoners’ Aid, when a married sister of the sick officer 
arrived, to offer her a place in her household. As related 
to me, the effect of this offer on the woman was very 
touching; her hands dropped to her side, her face turned 
deathly white, then became suffused with crimson, and her 
excited feelings at last found relief in a passionate outburst, 
of tears.' 

“ Dinna say mair yet, lady: it’s too good to be true, 
surely.' ” 

It was some time before Graham could find courage to 
hear the particulars of the situation proffered; of the 
salary that was to be given ; of the efforts that would be 
made—remembering what a kind and faithful nurse she 
had been—to make her position a happy one, and to keep 
inviolate the secret of her past misspetit life. 

Graham brightened up before the interview was over, 
and accepted* with a thousand thanks and blessings, the 
situation that had been offered her. 

“ I shall see Miss - again, too,” she exclaimed ; 

“ why, I shall make a raal hame o’ yer house, my bonny 
lady. Ye are treating me too kindly, and 1 dinna deserve 
it yet.” 

The woman was all gratitude, and T believe, despite the 
sad sequel to this story—despite after appearances, which 
cast a shadowy suspicion on her—repaired to this situation 
with a resolution to do well, and to strive to deserve the 
confidence placed in hej. 

And all honour to those who have the courage to place 
that confidence, for they are the real and best supporters 
of sucli establishments as that which Graham quitted. If 
there are instances where such confidence is misplaced, 
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and the trust abused, there are instances more frequent 
still of men and women being won back to the jiglit path, 
and the honest life from which they fell. It requires no 
small amount of moral courage to place in one's house a 
woman whose antecedents are repellent, who makes little 
profession of amendment, or perhaps too much, and so 
suggests doubts as to her sincerity ; and those who possess 
that courage, and have that fellow-sympathy with God’s 
unfortunates, command our high esteem. 

The experiment was tried with Graham, and she took 
her allotted post, and became a faithful, honest* servant, 
whose exertions were unremitting to do her duty, and 
prove herself a useful subordinate. Her affection for those 
who encouraged her by their kind, cheering words was 
demonstrative, but it was genuine ; and her love for some 
little children in the house made her a great favourite with 
them, and won all their hearts towards her. 

She was truly happy for a time; implicit confidence was 
placed in her; there was no'shadow of the prison life to 
darken her rejoicing until a certain day when a letter came 
by post l'or her, and she was found crying-in her room 
a short while afterwards. 

The true contents of tkat letter were never divulged; 
Graham alleged that it was a missive from a sister in 
Edinburgh, with the news of her little niece's death, and 
no effort was made to intrude upon her confidence by any 
inquisitive examination. The news was acseptpd as truth ; 
she was condoled with on the loss of her niece; she re¬ 
sumed her work in as fair a manner, but never again with 
the same spirit, as before. She wis still faithful in her 
service, still interested in the children, but there was 
evidently a change. She became thoughtful, and would 
be found standing in her room, absorbed in her own 
reveries—weighing, perhaps, the chances for good against 
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the temptation to evil, and striking the balance between 
them. 

The temptation was too strong! She became restless 
and unsettled —anxious to see her old officer, Miss Thicker, 
she said, and obtained, more than once, leave of absence 
for that purpose. At last she was found missing one 
morning, and a letter was discovered on the breakfast- 
table of her mistress. 

A very strange, passionate epistle it was—that was read 
by her employer, and afterwards transmitted to Miss 
Hucker-*-beggiug pardon, a thousand pardons, for going 
away, but alleging her inability to remain, and the im¬ 
possibility of living such a quiet life! There were some 
rambling incoherencies about going to Brixton Pi ison to 
see the doctor concerning her lungs, and of returning to 
Edinburgh to her sister, winding up again with an earnest 
“pardon me—hut I must go!" and a prayer for every 
blessing to descend on the mistress, her sister, and her 
children, for all the kindliest and faith exhibited to “their 
unfortunate servant, .. Many Guaiiam.” 

« 

Graham had made a hasty dash away, as if torn by the 
Father of Evil himself from the honest life she had been 
pursuing. Iler work-box was left open on the drawers— 
her trunk of clothes unfastened in her room ; the bed had 
been lain on, but only on the outside, on tile preceding 
night. There was some housekeeping money, of which she 
had been left in charge the night before, to a fraction by 
the side of the note; and the plate had been carefully 
counted and put in its usual place, with honest regularity 
to the last. She left behind her the remembrance of a 
faithful servant for thetime—“ you will find all right, dear 

Mrs. -she had added, almost proudly, by way of 

postscript to her letter. 
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Graham never reappeared at her mistress's house. In 
the course of a few days she sent a messenger \^itli a brief 
note, requesting that her boxes might be delivered; and 
from the answers given to a few inquiries made of that 
messenger, it was evident that there was an intention to 
conceal all true details of the present life of Mary Graham. 
I,ike a dark shadow in a dream, she passed away, a sad 
instance of the Devil gaining the mastery, that is painful 
to record. Some months afterwards, she was seen by an 
ollieer of our prisons wandering about the Iiaj market with 
Francis, and both hastened down a street upon being re¬ 
cognized. Miss Thicker has since died, and Graham, at 
least, has not had her license revoked, and been sent to 
Brixton to work out the full term of her dreadful sentence. 
To Francis, and to Francis alone, T think, must he attri¬ 
buted this last deviation from the good way. 'There is 
very little doubt that, it was Francis's letter that unsettled 
the feeble mind of Graham. •By a few it is considered that 
it was a carefully elaborated scheme to meet together from 
the first—that it had been arranged beforehand, and that 
not a step laid down was varied from. This surmi-e must 
of necessity be false in some respects—it is, I believe, 
altogether false. 

That Graham intended reformation when she left the 
Prisoners' Aid for service; that it was a hard struggle, at 
last, between the good and evil angels for the mastery, I 
am as fully convinced as I am that the result was disheart¬ 
ening and sorrowful. 

And in a world where sin and sorrow must, by the laws 
that govern them, exert their influence at times, such re¬ 
sults here and there will infallibly occur, and will dishearten 
Christian efforts. 

For a wisely-hidden purpose, it seems as if there were 
some natures so utterly unstable, that they are without 
courage to resist temptation, and their power to work evil 
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is as the strength of a giant. In the late mystic work of a 
great antWor we are told of a wand possessing the power to 
draw towards it from a long distance, and however unwill¬ 
ing, the person indicated by the will of him who sets the 
magic in motion. It is spoken of as a power in the mystic 
world to draw the victim towards evil, as the loadstone 
attracts steel to itself. We can smile at the exaggeration, 
and criticise keenly a story that depends upon such machi¬ 
nery for its working; but the power to lure from right unto 
wrong, to turn the wanderer from the right path, with 
God's prayer omthe lip, seems equally as unaccountable, 
and is more awfully true. One can almost imagine the 
tempter turning such a wand to the breast of the tempted, 
and luring him away from the fold by a means and a spell 
that in the bitter moments of remorse are scarce under¬ 
stood. 

God he thanked for* the greater power that ran shiver 
with its lightning the influent e which.distruct.s and can in 
its own time bring back the new heart, with the old faith 
in thingo holy! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

T II K PRISON 3, I I! R A R T . 

A short chapter on the small libraries attached to each 
Government prison may help to make this volume more 
complete, with leforcnc^ to prison matters. The collection 
at each establishment is not large, or extensively varied— 
being, more or less, a collection of duplicate copies. 

To the libraries at Millbunk and Rrixton, a female 
librarian is attached, who is responsible for the care of 
the volumes, keeps a register of the women who have 
books in their possession, and of the titles of those books 
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— visits the cells to collect and change them, and, if 
required, to recommend any particular voluu*e. Every 
volume is stamped “Millbauk” or *• Brixton Prison,” on 
the ily-lcaf and at the end, much in the same way as 
“ Museum Britannicum ” is marked on the books in our 
National Library. 

These hooks, on their return, are very carefully examined 
by the librarian, to make sure that leaves have not been 
extracted ; for wherever a blank space occurs at the cud of 
a chapter, temptation is otl'ered to the prisoners add to 
their stock of paper, for sly notes to distant “ puls.” 

Instances of such appropriation unfortunately occur 
with some frequency, and are severely punished when dis¬ 
covered. The notorious Ball, of whom mention has been 
made several times during the progress of these chronicles, 
on being once searched, was found to have no fewer than 
twenty-one engravings, carefully folded, in her pocket, for 
the future decoration of her j.-ell. And the coolness with 
which the frontispiece from a work is extracted, passed on 
to some woman, and finally stuck against the wall of her 
cell, is only to he equalled hy the feigned ignorance of any 
rules In the breach of which guilt can have been incurred. 

*■ I. didn't, know it was from a prison book, rni.ss. Jones 
parsed it on to me, and 1 stuck it up there to make the 
place look decent like. It's very odd,” suddenly taking up 
the aggiieved side of the question, *• that 1 can't have a bit 
of a picture without being found fault with. You're alius 
a-pitohing on me.” 

The selection of these prison books is left to the chap¬ 
lain, and the religious • element Culturally predominates. 
Some of the women object to this, and one prisoner, on 
being asked if she would like a hook, replied scornfully— 

“ -Not one of your books. They are always (giving re¬ 
ligion at one. Haven't I got religion enough there to 
worry me?” pointing to her prison Bible. 
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In the Brixton library there is more diversity of matter, 
and the books are chosen with some idea of interesting the 
prisoners. The chaplain, in a liberal spirit, has not 
wholly excluded fiction from the shelves, and several 
copies of “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “The Wide, \\ ide 
Word,” and “ The Lamp-lighter,” are provided for the me 
of the women, by whom they are greatly esteemed. 

The books in circulation are chiefly histories of Home', 
Greece, and England; “Leisure Hour,” “Sunday at 
Home,” “Layard’s Nineveh,” “Naomi, or the ilmtus < f 
Carthage,” “Rise and Fall of the Eastern Empire." 
“Paley’s Evidences of Christianity,” Ac., Ac.. Ac. 

One woman devoted her leisure time entirely to the 
study of history, and considered it as an affront to be 
offered works of a different description; and another ivud 
and re-read “Uncle Tom's Cabin," till she mmt have known 
by heart every incident of that famous work. She was 
partial to telling the story to \hose women who were unable 
to read ; and she would relate with such animation the 
-villani.es and atrocities of Logree, that considerable 
virtuous indignation would be aroused in the breasts of 
her listeners. 

“ What an awful wretch that nfan must have been ! " was 
the remark made on that per-onago by a woman suffering 
a long sentence for the cold-blooded murder of her child. 

About once a fortnight the librarian visits each cell to 
collect the hooks', and sec that they have not met with any 
ill-treatment. On such occasions various explanations will 
be offered by the doubtful characters for a missing leaf or 
eover. ' 

“ It was all done before—indeed it'was ! ” is the general 
remark; “ I spoke of it when you brought the book, miss.” 

Some women are strangely ignorant of the contents of 
the library, and ask for works not likely to be in it, such 
as “Jack the Giant-Killer,” or the ‘‘Newgate Calendar;” 
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others want something with pictures, the literary merits of 
the work being of no consideration; some r*ay have 
turned morose during the fortnight, and will read no more 
—they haven't got time—or, they hate reading ! 

Amongst the “ breaking-out women ’’ the prison hooks 
suffer with the rest of the articles in their cells at the time, 
and new copies are constantly being added to the library. 

Those prison libraries stand as evidence of the consider, 
ution of the authorities for the prisoners ; and of the efforts 
made in every direction, by kindhearted, thoughtful men, 
to relieve the tedium of confinement. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
prison chahac runs : ki.iza trent. 

I have made some Jit tic nltaration in the name of this 
particular prisoner. Eii/a Trent is in the world again, 
and there is no probability of her return to prison. 

At Millbank and Brixton Prisons Eliza Trent served 
several years’ penal servitude. She was a delicate, pale- 
faced, attenuated woman, of four or five-and-thirty years of 
age—a thread-paper kind of woman, whose jvrohahilities 
of serving out her time seemed from appearances extremely 
doubtful, hut, yet one who clung to life with a tenacity that 
carried her through many years of penal servitude, and 
left her free again. > 

Eliza Trent was one who might be termed a good pri¬ 
soner ; she was a woman who gave little trouble, and was 
cautious or crafty enough to present her best face to the 
chaplain and superintendent. 

She was partial to long conferences with the chaplain— 
expressed, possibly actually felt, contrition for her past 
sins, and made to him many resolutions of amendment, 
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which, let us hope, are being persevered with, now the 
world- is«open to her. She was a regular communicant, 
read her Bible in her leisure moments, and yet, despite all 
this, never suggested to her matrons that she was a peni¬ 
tent woman. That she was a favourite of the chaplain, 
who had his hopes concerning her, who reasoned with her, 
and prayed with her, it is but fair to say here—although 
chaplains, in their earnestness and simple-mindedness, are 
often imposed on by a show of seeming reverence. 

Eliza, Trent was a good dressmaker, and when her better 
state of health would allow her to leave the infirmary, was 
accustomed to make the dresses of the superintendent or 
officers with extraordinary skill ami taste. The. peculiar 
trait of character which has led me to give Trent a place in 
my hastily-sketched portrait-gallery, was her independent 
spirit—a spirit that led her into trouble, and showed itself 
in a hundred different ways. Conscious of being a good 
dressmaker, and therefore fought out by prison matrons 
who wished a “ best dress” made up, she was eccentric in 
her acceptance of work, and would only labour for those 
officers who 'were favourites with her, or at those dresses 
•which took her fancy. 

“ I very much object to common dresses,” she would say 
sometimes; “it is exceedingly annoying to be troubled 
with bad material. When you have a nice silk—i’ll 
think about it.” 

And she wa^ not to he persuaded to alter her determina¬ 
tion, if she had taken a di-like to the rfature of the fabric 
proffered her. To the matrons who were favomites she 
unbended more ; would make their uniforms, and be very 
particular concerning the fit, hut her principal pride was to 
work for the heads of the establishment, and to be en¬ 
trusted with a costly fabric. 

That characteristic independence of which mention bos 
been made, led her at one time suddenly to cease dress- 
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making altogether, and tliat at a poriod when there were 
very few needlewomen in the prison, and work was plenti¬ 
ful. Eiglitpcncc a-week had been the sum allowed to 
dressmakers before her time, and Trent struck for a rise in 
wages to one shilling, to be placed on a par with labour 
women, who received the latter amount per diem. The 
remainder of the dressmakers followed her example, and 
jpked for shirts and other work requiring less skill, and 
yet paid for at the same price. 

'Trent was certainly in the right, and consequently had 
the best of the argument. She was a grnjd needlewoman, 
.:nd if anyone was anxious to hate her dress finished by a 
certain day, would rise at four in the morning in the sum¬ 
mer monihs to pretent a disappointment; she therefore 
considered that the dressmakers wore entitled to the 
highest gratuity allowed. 

And Trent gained the day, and the shilling was awarded, 
much to the gratification of the prison dressmakers—an 
instance of a successful sttiko under difficulties worthy the 
notice of all discontented operatives. She was somewhat 
of a mischief-maker, too. with her follow-prisoners; was 
partial to listening to their complaints, and to the relation 
of their mutual jealousies, fitter wide# she would exaggerate 
matters to the "pal ’’ who had been the subject of remark, 
and so bring round a quarrel, or a tight, or a break-out, as 
the case might bo. 

“ Lor', I shouldn't have thought she'd Have gone on so 
about a ttitle, poor creature!" Trent would say, upon 
hearing the news; " I did it with the best of motives.” 

Hut whether with the best or wotst of motives, she was 
partial to placing the peace-maker, or general umpire in 
matters of dispute, in most cases rendering affairs a trifle 
more lbggy and confused in consequence of her interfer¬ 
ence. 

“ She’s a two-faced un,” I heard a prisoner remark; “ if 
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I catch her making mischief about me. I’ll shake the bony 
skeleton to pieces, if I have one-and-twenty clays’ ‘dark’ 
for it.” ' 

Other prisoners were jealous of her dressmaking qualifi¬ 
cations, and were not sparing in their criticisms. 

“ It’s only because she can make a good fit that she gets 
the upper hand, and is always being made so much of, - ’ 
was the constant comment. 

Trent had her tempers sometimes. At Bvixton, if I 
recollect aright, she fell into disgrace for striking her 
officer, an act fqy which she expressed afterwards her un¬ 
feigned contrition. 

She is famous in prison records for her final exhibition 
of spirit. On being informed that her gratuity amounted 
to a sum in excess of seven pounds, she expressed her dis¬ 
satisfaction at the amount, and refused to take a penny of 
the first instalment. „ 

“ I’ll make the prison a present of it,” she said, indig¬ 
nantly ; “I have been underpaid and*unfairly treated, and 
I won’t take a penny.” 

And she continued firm, and declined all gratuity, on 
any pretence whatever. Great efforts were made to induce 
her to borrow a sovereign, previous to her departure—which 
sovereign, I believe, was finally slipped into the bundle 
containing that second suit of underclothes with which 
prisoners are provided on obtaining their liberty. 

But so much dissatisfaction was expressed by Trent, that 
it was supposed she would exhibit some display of temper 
at the railway station, and, in this instance, a male oflieer 
accompanied the matfon in charge of her to the station. 
She was white with passion the whole of the way, and 
continued to dilate on the enormity of Government pro¬ 
ceedings in cutting short her salary and to resist all at¬ 
tempts of the matron to prove that the account must 
have been necessarily exact to the farthing. 
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“Well, it’s no good tolling me that,” she exclaimed, “ for 
I’m never going to believe it. If 1 am not to be paid a 
fair amount for my work, Captain O’Brien may keep it all, 
and welcome.” 

When ensconced in the railway carriage, Trent made a 
further exhibition of her independence, by placing her 
bundle on the lap of a prisoner opposite, whose liberty 
had fallen on the same day, and whose destination lay in 
the same direction. 

“There’s another suit of underclothes for you,” she 
said, in a patronizing manner; “they’ll be of m’ore use 
to you than me." 

'The woman looked rather amazed at this generosity, 
which was checked by the matron, who placed the bundle 
hack on Trent’s lap. 

“ I must see you off, Trent, as the rules direct.” 

“ I shall give them away when we have started, mind,’ 
she said, defiantly. 

“I cannot help that.” 

And I have no doubt that Trent kept her word, and 
heaped her favours on her fellow-prisoner. 

ller spirit cooled down, however, and she took a more 
sober view of things in til a course of a few weeks. 

She returned to her friends, and found voices enough in 
their midst to remonstrate with her on her folly, while her 
own experience soon taught her that a pdace in the world, 
with little capital to invest, was rather havd to maintain. 
She wrote, after a while, a very humble letter to the autho¬ 
rities, soliciting their help to place her in the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, and begging ^that her gratuity might be for¬ 
warded to that establishment. 

What the result was I have had no means of ascer¬ 
taining, but 1 think we may all venture to guess that 
Trent was not kept to the strict letter of her first 
resolves. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. . 

MAS PRISON EBS. 

It is a difficult problem to solve, whether the close con¬ 
finement and the wearisome monotony of life bo the cause 
of the brain weakening, or whether remorse plays a greater 
part than we believe—or even whether the crime itself for 
which the woman suffers, bo not a part and parcel of that 
madness, now less consistent with the cunning which 
made the deed resemble theft or murder. 

In the case of Celestina Sommer, a mad prisoner 
already alluded to at length, it may live in the remem¬ 
brance of my readers than general dissatisfaction was 
evinced by the public at the commutation of her sentence 
of death to penal servitude for life. The public could not 
believe in anything but a cool, deliberate murder; there 
was great doubt as to the reason of her reprieve, and 
the press commented, with some harshness, on the altera¬ 
tion of sentence, both in her case and in that of Elizabeth 
Harris, lying under sentence of death at the same time * 
Sommer, during her trial, had evinced great coolness and 
indifference to the details of the case as laid before the jury, 
and the signs of madness in her did not show themselves 
till after some period of her prison service. 

It may be a satisfaction to tfiose who wrote upon this 
theme to know that, had their expressions of dissent been 
listened to, a woman unaccountable for her actions would 
have been hanged, and the true impulses that urged her to 
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the cruel and unnatural act would never have been 
known. 

And in prison, with observant officers, surgeons, and 
physicians taking note of every sign of mental weakness, 
or every pretence thereof, it is, and always will remain, 
a matter of great difficulty to'guess where sanity ends, 
and where madness is likely to begin. It is so common 
a trick to feign madness, for the purpose of association, 
that many really mad are regarded with suspicion, and not 
ont too readily to Fisherton, 

The prisoner Copes, as already remarked, requited the 
addition of Dr. Forbes Winslow to the prison staff before 
the truth could be ascertained concerning her sanitary 
condition; and it is still a matter of doubt amongst 
the matrons whether the verdict., after all, was a correct, 
one. It is natural enough to be sceptical of any violent 
exhibitions of rage— the occurrence is so frequent, and 
the temptation to destroy besets so many of the ignorant 
class of prisoners. 

Still, madness steals in amongst these women, and 
going to Fisherton is a matron’s extra duty .that is con¬ 
stantly occurring. I am of opinion—and perhaps alone in 
ny opinion—that the doubts of a woman's insanity are 
carried too far in our Government prisons, and that, a 
long while before the surgeon or physician is convinced, 
a woman may be a living, breathing danger to her officers, 
whoso lives, and particularly that of the „ono in cliargo 
of her, hang, as it wore, by a hair. It is this reluctance to 
pronounce a woman insane—perhaps to risk a medical 
reputation by too hasty a verdict—tjiat leads occasionally 
to horrible scenes in our prisons, and I cannot too strongly 
urge upon the directors to inquire more closely into this 
matter. It is at. least due to the officers to hav^a ward, or 
a portion of a ward, specially devoted to doubtful cases, 
over which a different management or a different restraint 
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should be exercised. Women suspected to be mad by 
medical authorities, and known to be mad by prison ma¬ 
trons, ari treated like the rest of the prisoners if their con¬ 
duct be not too glaringly outrageous; they mix with other 
women, arc loose in the airing-ground at the same time, 
and have opportunities to indulge in all that mischief which 
the cunning of madness so readily suggests. 

In one instance the life of a valuable officer at Brixton 
Prison nearly fella sacrifice to this grave sin of omission. 
A woman of that doubtful class to which I have just 
alluded'conceived the horrible thought of murdering her 
matron, and so 'far succeeded in her attempt as to deprive 
the prison of that officer’s services for a long period of 
time. 

This woman, whoso name was Iveams, had taken a 
hatred to her officer for a fancied slight in giving her a cap 
and dress of a different quality from that of the other 
women—a delusion which, allied with other eccentricities, 
should have placed her iii a separate cell in tire •• Old 
Prison” at once. Kearns, by some means or other never 
clearly ascertained, obtained possession of a knife, which 
she secreted in her cell for some days, harbouring all the 
time her horrible idea of rnuyder, with that persistency 
which is a singular trait with mad people in general. 
Early one morning, being a “ wing woman-,” and so not 
strictly confined to her cell, she begged very humbly the 
matron’s company for a few minutes ; she had found such 
a beautiful verse in her Bible, she said, if the officer would 
only kindly read it to her. Suspecting no treachery, and 
anxious, as the best ljratrons ever arc, to offer those little 
attentions and kindnesses which win upon a prisoner, the 
officer accompanied Kearns into her cell, and took the open 
Bible from the hands'of the woman. “You’ll see better 
near the light,” was the insidious remark; and the matron 
approached nearer the prison window at the suggestion of 
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the mad woman. The door was shut to on the instant, 
and, with a wild beast’s spring, Keams was on the matron, 
who, taken off her guard, fell to the ground with the pri¬ 
soner above her, stabbing at her face and throat with a 
knife. Then ensued a struggle for life such as had never 
brt'o known in our female convict prisons; the desperate 
buy and determination of the prisoner, the fierce struggle 
of the wounded officer. It happened that the women I 
have already mentioned by the names of Graham and 
Francis, in Chapter XXXII., were in the whig, and 
were the. first to notice that Kearns's dpor was closed, 
and the matron missing. There was a cry for tlm prin¬ 
cipal when the. southing was heard inside Kearns’s cell, 
and the key being turned by that officer, Francis, followed 
by Graham and the matron, dashed in to the rescue. 
Francis was the first to seize Kearns and wrest the knife 
away, and a year of her sentence was afterwards remitted 
from her term by the directors in consequence. The matron, 
seriously wounded ill the face, and neck, and also in the 
hands, while using them for her protection, was borne to 
her room, and the woman was placed under rigid surveil¬ 
lance, and immediately afterwards sent to Fisherton. 

The matron lay for inafiy weeks in danger, and for a 
long period after convalescence it was doubtful whether 
her nerves would ever be sufficiently strong to allow' of a 
resumption of her duties. 1 am glad to be able to record 
;hat these doubts were gmdually dispelled? and that this 
officer is still in service at Jhixton Prison. 

Mad prisoners are generally put in’ association, and the 
effect on the minds of fl*c womeil who have charge of 
them is peculiar. Great judgment respecting this asso¬ 
ciation should he exercised, for much depends upon the 
character and nerve of the woman placed in charge,. The 
s.-lection is made somewhat, indiscriminately, and the 
nurse, or watcher, is often a callous woman, or one of a 

B 
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stupid, inane character, with no tact or judgment. I 
remember.- one woman, who was so long in association 
with a half-witted prisoner, that she became almost half¬ 
witted herself; she had amfased herself so frequently by a 
careful imitation of the antics, gestures, and facial distor¬ 
tions of her companion, that she began to indulge in the 
same vagaries when her services as nurse were considered 
no longer requisite. 

As a rule, the sane prisoners are proud of being chosen 
as custodians of the insane, although the latter are na¬ 
turally capricious and difficult to please. It is pitiful to 
see the woman whose mind is deserting her, brightening 
up at the prospect of a companion who will make her rag 
dolls, or a pair of hoots, to amuse her. And some of 
these weak minds, in their second childhood, will nurse 
and play with their dolls with all a child’s deep interest. 

There are more women really and radically insane in 
our prisons than arc supposed; consequently all the con¬ 
ceits aud vagaries of madness are prevalent in our prison 
wards. 

The description of a weak-minded prisoner by her 
associates is not a little characteristic. 

“Sim's not all there!" is the Observation often whispered 
by one prisoner to another. 

The religious element seems as often predominant 
amongst our insane prisoners as in regular lunatic asy¬ 
lums. Women will rave of the Judgment Day having 
come, and of the flames consuming them in their cells for 
past transgressions, with all the wild fervency of fanatics 
whom religion, or rather a perversion of religion, has 
driven mad. One woman was in the constant habit of 
complaining of the devils that haunted her all night, and 
sat round her bed and hissed at her. 

These women proceed eventually to Fisherton, but there 
has always appeared to me to be an unnecessary delay in 
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sending them there—and there is an old maxim that 
“debus are dangerous.”' ’ * 

Some of those mad women plhce much confidence in 
their matrons, and are greatly influenced by them. In 
proceeding to I’ishcrton, one woman seemed to he sus¬ 
tained against her horror of the train, and the speed at 
which it hove her to her destination, by the simple touch 
of the matron's hand. In passing through the tunnels, 
she flung herself into the officer's antis and whispered, 
“ Take care of me, miss! ” with a touching faith in her 
guardian's power to avert all evil. • 

Self-destruction is the great temptation, here as else¬ 
where, to these demented creatures—the ills they hear 
being sufficient incentive to take that dreadful leap to the 
ill* they know not of. Hanging, as before remarked, is 
the principal means adopted, and 1 think that too many of 
tho-e cases are put down as feigned attempts in our annual 
reports. It is difficult to dated which are the real, and 
which are indisputably the false. 

There must ever linger in the memory qf all matrons 
who did duty at Brixton Prison, in the early days, the 
desperate leap from life unto death of one Mary Johnson, 
a woman of taciturn manners, and of a jealous tempera¬ 
ment. She had been on unfriendly terms with her,officer 
for some time, taking offence with .the old prisoner’s 
readiness, and brooding over her fancied grievances. 

Johnson’s cell was in the West Wing, in the D ward, 
the top one of the prison, which, as there was a fall of 
forty or fifty feet from it, was protected by an iron railing 
or balcony, of three or fouT feet high. Johnson had had a 
quarrel with a “ pal ” a few days previously, and this had 
tended to make her sullen in her manners, abrupt, and 
even insolent, to her officer. One evening, when the 
prisoners were being ordered to their cells, Johnson 
begged the favour of a stay-lace from her officer, who, 

it 2 
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willing to obligo her, repaired to the store-cell for that 
purpose. • Returning towards the cell of Johnson, she 
discovered-that the door had not been closed after the 
usual manner, and advancing closer, saw that the prisoner 
was standing by it, as if waiting for her. Becoming sus¬ 
picious, the officer paused for a moment, when Johnson 
darted forth, full of fury and madness, towards her. The 
matron ran a little way back down the ward, followed by 
the woman, gained the store-cell, and shut herself in: and 
the prisoner, thus baffled, turned suddenly to the railing— 
and with one awful leap, cleared it, and went dashing to 
the bottom! 

The dead, heavy thud on the flagstones below — the 
bloody heap of clothes lying there, to blanch every face 
and sicken every heart—the hush and horror of prisoners 
and prison-matrons, will be remembered by all whose 
business lay in that prison on that memorable and awful 
night. ' , 

The woman, despite the height from which she had 
fallen, remained for a few hours alive, but unconscious, 
before death closed the tragedy. 

Since this calamity the galleries have been wired over to 
prevent a repetition of the occurrence; and since the 
attack on the prison-matron, mentioned in the beginning 
of this chapter, knives, to all prisoners, have been rigidly 
forbidden. 

Such ghastly scenes in the tragedy of human life are 
fortunately not of frequent occurrence; the care and the 
constant vigilance exercised by the officers checking most 
of the prisoners’ attempts to destroy either themselves or 
others. 

But from such extra responsibilities to the hard-working 
servants of our female prisons the officers have a right to 
claim exemption. In the case of women whose eccen¬ 
tricities are too great to allow them to be “in solitary,” 
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and yet are not sufficiently demonstrative to warrant an 
order for their removal to a lunatic asylum, a different 
discipline should be exercised. A special ward should be 
provided for women whose sanity is doubtful, and the 
proofs of whose weakness of mind are really apparent; it 
is merciful to the prisoner, and it is but common fairness 
to her officer. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

PRISON CHARACTERS: EDWARDS. 

The subject of the preceding chapter brings this woman, 
whom I will call Edwards, forcibly to my remembrance. 
That she was not mad’ at the time the incidents which 
relate to her occurred, but that those incidents were the 
first proofs of her mind becoming weak and unstable, I 
am perfectly assured. 

Edwards was a fair prisoner, as prisoners sye in general 
—a pretty-faced woman, with a high opinion of herself 
and her personal charms, and with a horror of being con¬ 
sidered an Irishwoman, or of Irish extraction. 

For a woman to . have an objection to anything is an 
incentive to a number of aggravating prisoners to make 
capital out of her antipathy ; Edwards therefore soon 
became a subject for practical joking, and was often roused 
to a frenzy by her co-mates and sisters in exile imitating, 
with much burlesque exaggeration, the rich Milesian 
accent of the island she \vas so anxious to disclaim all 
knowledge of. 

One woman possessed a rare ability for teasing Edwards, 
and making her her enemy ; she had a particular wish to 
argue the matter with her, and would interrupt the dis¬ 
cussion every now and then by the cool assertion, “You 
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know you're Irish, Edwards. Why don’t you say so, and 
be quiet? r Everybody knows you’re Irish, just as well as I 
do.” And it these remarks occurred in the airing-ground. 
Love, as the woman was called, had to fly for her life, and 
dodge round the other prisoners, until the unseemly 
nature of the proceedings called forth the matron's in¬ 
terference. 

Edwards took an intense hatred to this Love, whoso 
persistence in maintaining her Irish extraction would 
have incensed a female of much more equanimity of 
temperament. t 

“ I’ll have that woman’s life, see if I don’t! ” she said 
to the matron, and she took an oath to that effect, which, 
as oaths of vengeance are prolific amongst female pri¬ 
soners, was disregarded i by the officer. Nursing her 
wrongs, however, Edwards continued to brood on the 
indignity of being considered an Irishwoman; and, full 
of a scheme to carry out her threats, suddenly refused 
to take exercise in the airing ground. 

“ 1 shan’t go without you carry me out! ” she remarked; 
and being in an ill-humour, she was allowed for once to 
remain in her cell, more especially as she would have 
created the usual furore by rushing at Love in the airing- 
yard. Before the women were taken into that yard for 
exercise, Edwards had contrhed to tear out the frame and 
glass of her cell-window, which looked on the airing- 
ground, and she had succeeded, by much contraction of 
her body, in ensconcing herself on the narrow sill, with 
two jagged pieces of stone used in cleaning the pavement 
of the wards. Love, however, ji-a.3 not well that day, or 
for some other reason did not leave her cell, and Edwards 
remained coiled on her window-sill, waiting to fling her 
missiles through the outer iron bars at the head of her 
who had so grievously tormented her. The next day 
Edwards again refused to leave her cell, and again re- 
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sumod her post, where she Was discovered, by the matron, 
in the same position, watching with the stealthiness and 
intentness of a wild beast.' Upon being asked the reason 
for her eccentric position, she very plainly stated it, and 
confirmed by a second oatli her fixed intention to stop 
Mary Ann Love from ever calling her Irish again. 

It became necessary to remove Edwards to the “ dark” 
for this threat, which, in connection with the damage she 
had committed on the prison property, constituted a grave 
offence against the rules. 

In the dark cells Edwards continued for three days, 
rational in her manners, cool in her demeanour, and 
making no noisy demonstrations that would render it 
imperative to keep her in tlm refractory ward for a longer 
period of time. She completed Jier term of punishment, 
and returned to her cell. Whether, during her absence, 
the window had been repaired, or by some omission left 
in the state in which Edwards had placed it, certain it is 
that she was once again in tile same position on the sill, 
with the window removed, and fresh missiles in her hand, 
biding the hour of her vengeance. Love, *the prisoner, 
was warned of the malice still fostered against her, and 
transferred, I believe, to another airing-yard beyond tho 
ken of her enemy; and, as it was winter, and a keen, 
frosty air blowing at the time, it was considered that it 
would he as well to let Edwards tiro naturally of her 
intention, and rue, of her own free will end accord, the 
subtraction of her window and frame from the cell. 

Edwards, however, tired not of her resolves, but kept 
to her post and defied thejrost, an A the snow that set itj 
after the frost, until it became necessary to remove her to 
another part of the prison, where the possibility of meet¬ 
ing her past tormentor would not be likely to occur. 

Time went on ; it appeared as if a change of celL and a 
host of fresh faces had dissipated the dark intention pre- 
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viously fostered by Edwards, and the matrons were con¬ 
gratulating themselves on her improved behaviour, when 
an event, occurred that afforded a signal proof of the pri¬ 
soner's concentrativeness. 

The officer having occasion to visit Edwards’ cell one 

morning, the door was left ajar while she discoursed with 

the prisoner. The cell was some distance down the ward, 

at the end of which was a door opening on another ward, 

and a fresh division of prisoners. From this second ward 

there suddenly rang forth the voice of Love, engaged in 

some little altercation with her officer. Edwards’ attention 
« 

was attracted on the instant; the voice of her old tormen¬ 
tor aroused all the old vindictive feelings, and, with a sud¬ 
den dash at the door, she flung it open, and tore at a 
headlong speed down Vie ward. The object of her 
rush towards the second ward was instantly apparent to 
the matron, who ran after her, calling forth her almost 
breathless warning to get Mary Ann Love out of the way. 
Meanwhile Edwards continued to run, not much impeded 
in her progress by the sudden clinging of an assistant 
matron round her neck, whom she bore along with her at 
an alarming rate of progression. 

“I'll learn her to call me Irish ! ” yelled Edwards ; “ I'll 
have her life—I will have her life 1 ” 

But Mary Ann Love, by this time, had been removed 
out of the way, and the matrons of the second ward were 
ready to receiva Edwards, and for the second time to balk 
her in her project. No further opportunity was ever pre¬ 
sented to her to wreak her vengeance on Love; gradual 
signs of aberration of intellect jpanifested themselves, and 
in due course she exchanged Brixton Prison for Fislierton 
Lunatic Asylum. At the latter place she improved so 
much, that, a few weeks before her prison leave expired, 
she returned to Brixton to -finish her sentence, to all 
appearances completely cured. Whether she still enter- 
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tains her past resentful feelings against Love, and has still 
the same objection to being considered of Irish,descent, I 
have had no opportunity of learning. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

VISITORS. 

Doth at Millbank ancl Brixton Prison? there sets in a 
steady and incessant stream of visitors, "furnished with 
orders from Parliament Street or the Secretary of State— 
visitors who are actuated by every motive for stepping out 
of their way that it is possible? to conceive. Scarcely a 
week in the year occurs without, some one from the outer 
world passing by order through the gates and being con¬ 
ducted from pentagon to pentagon, and ward to ward, by a 
matron of the establishment - a pleasant proof, if proof 
were requisite, of the unfailing interest shown by society- 
in prisoners and prison life. Hither arrive the philoso¬ 
pher, who is anxious to carry out his theory, who has only 
a few questions to ask <Jf a general tendency, and cares 
nothing for prison details or statistics ; the man of facts 
and figures, big with his mission of finding fault with 
existing prison systems, as opposed to his own peculiar 
ideas of prison management, which PiAliamcut Street 
tabooes, and to whom the Secretary of State is always 
returning vague answers through his secretary; the phi¬ 
lanthropist, who is anxious to see* good in all, and to do 
his best to bring that good to light; the poet or novelist, 
in search of a new idea, which the wild lives of prisoners 
may suggest; the writer of magazine articles; the magis¬ 
trate ; the clergyman; the noble ; the artist; the curious 
foreigner, anxious to compare English discipline with that 
of his own country; the visiting ladies, and the ladies who 
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appear to have strayed in from mere caprice, showing no 
earthly interest in what they see, or sympathy for anything 
that passes before them during the regular tour of their 
inspection. 

Visitors of minor importance are accompanied round the 
prison by a principal matron ; great guns, who are likely 
to make a noise in print if slighted, by the governor of 
•Millbank or the superintendent of Brixton. To those who 
may feel inclined, from these pages of prison life, to follow 
in their steps, and take an interest that shall do good—in 
prisoners, I would suggest that there are more features of 
general attraction to be observed, and more instruction to 
be gained, at Brixton than at Millbank. 

Visitors at times are very neglectful of the prison-rules 
concerning fees to Government servants, and singularly 
forgetful of the officers’ feelings. The feeing of servants 
has become so much a general rule in society, that visitors 
appear awkward and embarrassed if they cannot leave a 
douceur with the officer in ‘attendance. Possibly it will 
not be out of place to mention here, for the benefit of 
inexperienced 1 visitors, that no fees are expected by the 
matrons, or are allowed on any pretence whatever to bo 
taken, and that the offer of mftney to the officers of our 
Government prisons is an act which brings an indignant 
blush to their cheeks, and makes their fingers itch to box 
the ears of the would-be donor. An instance occurs to my 
recollection of a visitor once coolly offering a sovereign to 
a deputy-superintendent who had conducted him round 
the prison; and the horror and disgust of that officer may 
be readily imagined. •In one,,visit made to Millbank 
Prison by a foreign prince of celebrity, his Highness 
appeared very much perplexed as to the right method of 
evincing his gratitude for all the courtesy that had been 
extended to him, and all the care bestowed to make him 
as thoroughly acquainted with the workings of the system 
$s the limited time of his visit would permit. 
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“ I should so like to make one small present,” he said 
more than once: and upon the rule as to the npn-reeeipt 
of presents having been explained to him, he expressed 
his thanks very warmly and heartily for the attention he 
had received, winding up with the words—“ but if I could 
but have made one little present. Oh! I am so sorry! ” 
And the Prince went away, truly grieved that he could not 
pay for the trouble he had given. 

I remember a rumour once circulating in Millbank 
Prison, amongst both officers and prisoners, of an intended 
visit from the Secretary of State. The prisoners became 
violently excited on the instant; they had heard so much 
of the Secretary of State, of the licenses that were granted 
and of tlu: orders issued by that valuable member of the 
Government, that the whole body*of female convicts began 
to sudor from repressed excitement. A general idea 
seemed to prevail that the Secretary of State knew all 
about each woman's sentence, would be able to afford the 
clearest details concerning $ie day of her liberty, and 
willing to listen to the particulars of each case, and perhaps, 
in the excitement of the moment, to knock oil' six or nine 
months. 

“ Won't I ask him about my leave directly I see him!’’ 
remarked one woman; while others said, “Won't I tell 
him how I have been served the last three months!” 
“ Won't. I ask if L may go to Prixton at once! ” and “ Won’t 
I ask if lie's quite certain I am not to go nut before the 
twentieth—because he's counted it up all wrong, 1 know!” 

A vague idea that there would be a kind of grand pro¬ 
cession through the wards ,with tli« Secretary of State at 
the head thereof, marshalled*by the whole staff' of the 
prison, was prevalent amongst the women; several fancy 
descriptions of his appearance was hazarded, and there 
was not the slightest doubt hut that everybody would know 
him at once. And in due course, I belilve, that important 
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member of the Government passed through the prison in 
a quiet a?d unceremonious manner, completely deceiving 
the prisoners, who were very much discomfited a day or 
two afterwards to hear that he had called, had asked after 
no one’s time, and had brought no information 

During these visits, the general body of prisoners are 
well-behaved and orderly: the discipline is very striking to 
a person unacquainted with prisons, and he is at a loss to 
connect such silence and decorum with the character of 
the women through whose wards he passes. A male 
visitor in a feqiale prison attracts a greater amount of 
attention than “one of the opposite sex; and in an'under¬ 
tone, alter he has departed, a few of the boldest will ven¬ 
ture to give their opinions on his good or bad looks, his 
height, figure, and general deportment. 

Jn addition to the non-professional visitors, there are a 
certain number of lady visitors, who may be termed pro¬ 
fessionals—that is, who have a general order to visit the 
prison, arc interested in the prisoners, and assist, in a 
humble way, the Scripture-reader, school-mistress, and 
chaplain. 

Those lady visitors who are kind and patient without 
being patronizing, exert a salutary influence over the 
women; and, as a general rule, the prisoners are re¬ 
spectful, and even grateful, for the interest evinced in 
them. Much good has been done in this way, and much 
good will contftiue to be done. On women of any thought 
at all it makes a deep, often a lasting, impression to witness 
these ladies’ interest, their anxiety to see them better 
Christians, their efforts in evyry way to bring about the 
good end for which they unostentatiously and persever- 
ingly strive. And to the honour of these lady visitors it 
may be remarked, that their interest in our erring sisters is 
not confined to the prisons, but takes a wider range, 
follows them into*the world, and earnestly strives to give 
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them an honest place therein. Prisoners who have shown 
a desire to begin a new life, and for some reason or other 
are debarred the privileges offered by our charitable in¬ 
stitutions, have found sincere friends, whose advice and 
money, and whose homes even, have been generously 
proffered them. 

Amongst so many, it is almost needless to say that there 
are prisoners whom no kindness will affect, whom no 
interest in their salvation will raise one iota in the scale. 
They are content to bide their time in prison, and look 
forward to the brighter days of liberty as to the old*days of 
drink, debauchery, and crime, which led them first to ruin. 
Women of this class will affect repentance with such 
semblance of truth that the lady visitors, anxious to make 
converts, are very readily deceived. One lady visitor, 1 
regret to add, was robbed of two ten-pound notes at Mill- 
bank Prison, and all the search and vigilance of the 
matrons were unable ever afterwards to discover a trace of 
them. This is, however, an exception to the general con¬ 
duct of the prisoners to lady visitors ; as a rule, they are 
not, insensible to the interest taken in Ihcir'present and 
future welfare. 

These ladies bring presents of little books to the women, 
which are first shown to the chaplain, whose verdict on 
their suitability and appropriateness having been obtained, 
the prisoners are at liberty to receive them. At Brixton 
Piisou a visiting lady may obtain permission to read a 
little story to the Wing women, and assemble round her 
a number of prisoners for that purpose. If the story be 
amusing, and the moral not too mutably obtrusive—the 
fault, of moral stories in general—the women become 
quickly interested; if too religious, they begin to whisper 
and mutter to each other and make grimaces. In what is 
termed the Old Prison at Brixton, the visitor is furnished 
with a camp seat during her little chat with a favourite 
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prisoner in her cell. Both at Millbanlc and Brixton the 
visitor who preaches the least is liked the most; for there 
is an art in conversing with such women in which some of 
the best-intentioned visitors are deficient; and to play the 
part of chaplain, and to play it badly, is a grave mistake 
which does more harm than good. To say the right word 
at the right time is a gift bestowed on very few of us, and 
it is natural that an error of judgment should be committed 
now and then. 

Still, it is pleasant to reiterate that good is effected by 
the untiring and unselfish efforts of these lady visitors— 
that they are a little band of earnest-thinking, persevering 
women, who are often rewarded for their faithful services 
in God's cause by a prisoner's struggles to amend, and to 
leave for ever behind in the shadowy past the things of 
darkness that belong to it. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

PRISON CHARACTERS: JANE DUNliABIN, LIMA CAMBLIN, 
AND J0HANNAI1 LENNAN. 

In my sketches of prison character, it is somewhat late in 
the day to remark that I have not adopted any chrono¬ 
logical order, but have chosen the subjects for portraiture 
more for the contrast their varied natures were likely to 
present, than with any regard to the date at which they 
entered or left our Govern merit establishments. 

Jane Duubabin was of the order of troublesome pri¬ 
soners, difficult to manage, hard to understand, whose 
sanity rvas a matter of doubt, and whose prison virtues of 
order and obedience were not particularly apparent. She 
was a copyist of bad manners, anxious to imitate the more 
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daring of her associates, and somewhat proud of the 
fleeting notoriety that might be gained by smashing in of 
windows or a rending of prison sheets. Deceitful and 
crafty too, and with many monkey tricks, it may be ima¬ 
gined that she was one of the worst class of prisoners. 
Still, she was not a very desperate woman, and I have 
singled her out from the mass for one particular trait in 
her character, that I consider may be interesting to the 
reader. 

That trait of character stands as evidence of the better 
nature lying deep in the heart—lying there dormant, 
mayhap for years, until some true word »or fair action 
touches it and gives it life. Jane Dunbabin might have 
been a troublesome prisoner to the end of her sentence— 
and, indeed, I cannot, in honesty* aver that she was ever a 
model one, or a woman to be implicitly relied on—if she 
had not been transferred to ISri\ton Prison, and “ taken a 
fancy,” as it may be termed, to a particular matron in the 
service there at that time, 'iliat the matron was kind to 
her and studied her particular nature a little, is to assert 
no more than that which one-lialf of the matrons attempt 
in every case ; no particular pains were taken with Duu- 
babiti, the prison rules won; enforced in the usual maimer, 
which somehow seemed to please her, and she “ took a 
fancy.” as before remarked. Dunbabin became always 
anxious to stand well in the good graces of her matron, 
and could be influenced so much by her. gentle remon¬ 
strance as to give up any preconceived ideas as to a 
“ smash ” that might have been entertained. 

“ If you say it will put,you out*-that your head can’t 
stand it—I’ll wait a little while, miss.” 

“ It, is sure to put me out, Dunbabin.” 

“Then I’ll put it off. Just for a little while, you 
know,” 

“ Very well.” 
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“ You’ll tell me when your head can stand it a little 
better?” /die would ask, almost childishly, and would be 
appeased like a child by a promise to that effect. 

There came a time when Dunbabin’s better behaviour, 
at Brixton, brought about a transfer from the Old Prison to 
the Wing; and hero her demeanour was a little more 
variable, owing to the absence of the face that had shed 
some little light upon her darkened way. Still, the new 
matron also was kind, and her charge continued to 
improve. 

When the old .matron fell ill, and was removed to a room 
near the infirfliary, the news cirrdated through the prison, 
and in due course reached Dunbabin. The East Wing 
faces the infirmary, with the airing-yard for infirmary 
patients lying between, anil Dunbabin was accustomed to 
appear at her cell window for an hour, or even two, at a 
time, and stolidly look across the airing-yard towards 
the infirmary quarters, where the matron lay sick. 

At this time she made many inquiries respecting the 
health of the sick officer, and evinced considerable satisfac¬ 
tion at any scrap of news. That matron’s sickness became 
an excuse for keeping Dunbabin-in better order: “If you 

break out, Miss-will be veiV sorry to hear it, and the 

news may throw her back again.” 

And Dunbabin, in consequence, would put off the evil 
day of breaking out, and console herself by climbing to her 
prison window‘and watching the one opposite, which she 
guessed belonged to the favourite matron’s quarters. She 
now took a new freak into her bead, the proper method of 
checking which, without briugjjng on one of her old out¬ 
breaks, caused no little embarrassment. She began to open 
lier cell window, no matter what the weather might be, about 
the time when other prisoners were turning into their 
beds, and to shout across the airing-yard,“ Good night, my 
Miss ——! ” This “ Good night, my Miss-” having 
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been repeated twice, the cell window would close, and 
Dunbabin quietly compose herself to rest. 

And for many days, until the prisoners complained of 
the noise, and the infirmary patients began to grumble at 
“ that Dunbabin’s foolery,” the same salutation rang out 
twice every evening, at eight o’clock, with unerring punc¬ 
tuality. When she was remonstrated with upon this little 
variation from the usual monotony, she took advantage 
of the noise made by the general closing of the doors in 
her ward—“ sliutting-up time," as it is termed—to repeat 
her good-nights for a few evenings, but finally gave? in, and 
contented herself with gazing from her cell window, gener¬ 
ally until the matron’s nurse—or, as she became better, 
the matron herself—looked across the airing-yard for an 
instant, before the infirmary wai^l window was closed lor 
the night. 

Dunbabin, in due time, took her leave, and has not been 
heard of since; let us hope that the better nature, of 
which she had given some signs, even in the narrow cell, 
has, with the enjoyment of liberty and of better days, 
expanded and borne fruit. 

The character which stands second on my list, in the 
present chapter, I offer as a portrait worthy of public consi¬ 
deration, not so much in itself, as in the effect produced by 
its appearance on the general body of prisoners. The girl 
1 will call Lydia Camblin was of the order of juvenile 
prisoners, one of the few child-convicts that .appear at Mill- 
bank and Brixton Prisons, and offer a sad and striking 
proof of the vice which has been natural to them almost from 
the cradle. She was the youngest looking, if not the youngest, 
prisoner that ever arrived to’serve a long sentence in penal 
servitude. One could only shudder to think of the teach¬ 
ing that must have been instilled into her, to give forth 
such deadly evidence of apt docility in crime at an age 
when other children are still innocent and childlike. Lydia 

s 
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Camblin was said to be not more than ten years of age ; I 
have not seen the register-book of the prison, and, there¬ 
fore, cannot assert that that was the correct age; cerlain it 
is that in appearance—which, with prisoners, is terribly 
deceptive—she did mot seem to be older than I have 
stated here. ' 

A golden-haired, rosy-faced child, of slight, almost 
fragile figure, one could fancy her fresh from a loving 
mother’s arms, and that some horrible mistake had placed 
her in the uncongenial atmosphere in which 1 first 
beheld her. 

I have said.it was more the effect produced by the girl’s 
appearance at Millbauk than anything about the girl 
herself which led me to make mention of her name. 
Lydia Camblin was no re odd prisoner, nor a child deserv¬ 
ing more interest or compassion than her tender years 
might naturally excite; for any trait of character that 
expressed innocence or weakness, or anything hut the 
cunning and vice beyond fter years, it would have been 
in vain to look. When Lydia Camblin made her first 
appearance before the majority of old prison women, the 
effect was startling and touching. She bad been hastily- 
attired in the regulation dress of the establishment—which 
dress, although the smallest-sized woman’s gown kept 
in stock, was still preposterously long and inconvenient for 
her. When she made her appearance with the gown 
tucked and pinned up in a manner to facilitate her pro¬ 
gress, and with that fair child’s face under the great prison- 
cap, the whole prison seemed to stand aghast. 

Women looked from one to the other, wringing their 
hands, and compressing their lips together; one woman 
clasped her hands instinctively, and cried, “ My God, look 
here! ’’—and presently there were deep, convulsive sobs 
escaping on ail sides. 

“It’s a shame!—it’s an awful shame!—she shouldn't 
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have come here! ” more than one woman ventured to 
exclaim; and it became necessary to pass Lydia Cumblin 
to her cell as quickly as possible, in order tef calm the 
excitement of the women. 

Thu first surprise over, the prisor^rs settled down into 
their usual hard, phlegmatic demeanour; Camblin was soon 
n subject for no further comment or excitement; but it was 
singular that, on her appearance at Brixton Prison, the 
same effect was created, the same chord touched in the 
majority of hearts not easily impressed by any outward 
circumstances. There was something so strange* and un¬ 
natural in this child's position, that the sbuse of what was 
right—what should have been, had common care been 
exercised upon her—asserted itself at once, the instinctive 
flash of a true woman’s sympathy and sorrow. 

But Lydia Camblin was scarce deserving this attention ; 
there have been child prisoners before, and since, more 
worthy of the honest sensation demonstrated. This girl 
might have been an old prison-bird of forty years of age for 
her coolness, presence of mind, and craft. She was terribly 
old in thought even for a woman thrice her age, was hard 
to impress, and difficult to restrain. From her lips it has 
been the matron's unpleasant lot to hear the foul and 
obscene words which escape, in excited moments, from the 
most unprincipled of prisoners; one could believe in hear¬ 
ing her. and in looking at the pale, childlike face con¬ 
fronting the observer, that she was born bad, or that, if 
there were any parents whom she could recollect, they 
must have been 

“ God and heaven reversed to her !” 

I do not know what law allows children of so tender an 
age to be placed amidst such scenes, but there are always 
in our Government prisons two or three what are termed 
“ Juvenile Prisoners,” and who, profiting by example, are 

s 2 
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often as insolent and callous as their older companions. 
Something better might be done than sentencing these 
children to penal servitude; an unnatural sentence, for a 
crime for which they cun scarcely be considered account¬ 
able—the result of tiyit moral blindness to which one ray 
of God's light.'and truth seems never to have been visible. 

Johannah Lennan, the last of the triumvirate which 
forms the subject of this chapter, was of the old stereo¬ 
typed class of prisoners—perverse, “ fractious,"’ and un¬ 
manageable—which began with prisons, and will last 
whilst prisons are requisite. That there was a little more 
originality in ..her escapades is the reason why I have 
selected her from the numbers like unto her, who keep 
prisons full apd matrons ever busy. 

If Johannah Lennan <^ver broke out, it was with a little 
variation from the usual manner, with a vocal accompani¬ 
ment, or an extempore dance. If she were locked up in 
the “ dark,” her mind, active for mischief, would plan 
something “ new and striking ” expressly for the occasion. 
She was an adept in punching in the pit of the stomach 
those male officers who w r erc sent to remove her to the 
refractory cell, and was far from a bad boxer, when she 
thought occasion necessitated a.display of pugilistic force. 

Her principal feat at Millbnnk Prison was that of climb¬ 
ing to her window sill, sitting thereon, and passing her 
head, arms, and legs, through the exterior iron bars. In 
this extraordinary and ridiculous position Johannah Len¬ 
nan would remain for a considerable time, refusing to 
change it, and expressing her satisfaction at the state of 
affairs in general. 

“Don’t trouble yourself aboht me, Miss-she said, 

impudently, in reply to the matron’s remonstrance; “it’s 
very eoinfor’ble up here, and one gets a mighty lot of fresh 
air, which the Lord knows is wanted. I ain't a-comin’ 
down these eight-and-forty hours.” 
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And Johnnnah Lennan kept to her position, until it be¬ 
came .necessary to send for the male officers. 

“ Oh! here's the lads ! ” she said, on their arrival; “ as 
if I could'nt a-been allowed up here p bit! ” 

“ Are you coming down, Lennan ? ” jtfas the gruff 
demand. 

“ Not if I can help it,” was the response; “ I mean to 
stick here ns long as I can, my fine fellers! ” 

And Lennan retained so firm a hold of the iron bars 
that it became an effort requiring no small strength to 
draw her back into her cell, she screamiilg, swearing, and 
blaspheming all the time. After a sudden wrench, a con¬ 
siderable exertion of physical force—“ a longjmll, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether!”—-Lennan and the officers 
would come down on their backs in the centre of the cell 
—the former with the frame of the window wedged tightly 
round her, a trophy of the strength and tenacity with which 
she had clung to the last. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE INFIRMARY. 

The ruses that have been adopted by prisoners, and are 
constantly being adopted to the present day, to obtain 
admittance into the infirmary, may be regarded in a more 
lenient manner, when the difference of diet and regimen 
between the cell and the infirmary is considered. Women 
who have been schemers all theii* life, will plan for the 
better diet and the lax discipline of the latter—women who 
arc desperate, and know no fear, will go within an inch of 
death for the comfortable quarters where there is no hard 
work, the companionship of their own class, and almost 
everything to be had for the mere request. Not that the 
inmates of the infirmary are all hypocrites or prisoners 
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-who have found a ylaoc thcre Self-injury; the 

greater utimber may be consiJeted the really HI and suffer- 
ing, whose health has been affected by prison air, or who 
have brought the sqeds of disease with them from the 
outer world, v 

In Doctor Guv’s report for J800, to the Directors of 
Convict Prisons, there appears a general summary of Infir 
niavy Sick. It may be interesting to the reader to know 
that, out of four hundred and seventy-two female prisoners, 
there was but a daily average of twenty-one sick. The 
number admil/ell into Mill bank Prison Infirmary during 
the year was two hundred and seventy-five. The average 
number of <b\ys spent by each prisoner in the infirmary is 
set down at twonty-scveiy At Millbank Prison there was 
an increase of deaths to the number of five; at Ihixton 
there were no fewer than fourteen deaths during the year. 
The Prison at Biixton. it must bo remembered, however, 
has accommodation for a hfltger number of women : the 
daily average number of prisoners for 18IH) was six hun¬ 
dred and twenty-three, in lieu of four hundred and seventy- 
two at Millbank. Women who are very delicate, whose 
failin'; health necessitates a change, are also drafted from 
Millbank to Hrixlon.and help to swell the number of infir¬ 
mary sick at the latter prison. From Mr. Handle's report, 
we learn that the number of sick admitted into the Buxton 
Infirmary, dinipg lire year, was two hundred and fifty-two, 
and that the daily average was thirty-nine. Tt is but fair 
to add, also, that out of fourteen deaths which occurred at 
Brixton Prison, seven ti’cre cases that might he considered 
incurable at the time of the wofnen’s arrival. 

The diseases are of all kinds and characters—thcre is no 
particular ailment peculiar to prisons, save an imaginary 
complaint called the “ prison mumps,” with which women 
fancy they are attacked occasionally. Pulmonary consump¬ 
tion carries off a few, hut it is singular that the deaths from 
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consumption occur more frequently in our male than in 
our female prisons. Dr. Guy calls attention to tin* fact that, 
during the year 1800, fifty-nine consumptive male prisoners 
were removed from Millbank, and but one from the female 
side of the prison. So great a disparii^is no^aceounted for 
by the fact that the males form seventy-seven per cent., and 
the women ‘twenty-three per cent., of the whole convict 
establishment at Millbank.# In Millbank Infirmary, on 
the female side, there were, during the year, only six women 
admitted who were suffering from pulmonary consumption; 
on the male side the number was no less than forty-five. 

Now and then, on medical grounds, a trfie sufferer re¬ 
cedes a pardon for her past offences, and is allowed to go 
free, that she may die in the arms of the ftiends or the 
parents from whom she may liavc»fled in early days. 

The infirmary at Millbank Prison consists of a series of 
rooms in Pentagon Two, situated over a certain portion of 
the superintendent’s quarters. Each room contains several 
small beds, arranged in hospital-ward fashion. At Brixton 
the infirmary is more apart from the prison—is intact a 
wing near the outer gates, and, as already remarked, 
affords accommodation for a greater number of patients 
than that of Millbank. * 

The rules are almost similar in both infirmaries, and 
the remainder of this sketch may, therefore, be considered 
as equally applicable to both. 

An infirmary officer or matron is always ’in attendance, 
passing from room to room, and seeing that all is well and 
safe—a restless and unsettled post, and certainly not the 
most enviable berth in tho % service.* There are. also, an 
infirmary nurse and an infirmary cook; at Brixton, the 
chief matron’s duties are to attend to the requirements of 
those stricken down by illness. 

The women, in common cases, are chiefly waited upon 
* This was in 1860, the reader will remember. 
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by those prisoners known as infirmary cleaners ; in cases 
that are «sxceptional or of importance, extra hands are 
called into requisition. Much feeling and sympathy are 
evinced by the cleaners for the invalids to whom they offi¬ 
ciate as nur ;es; and occasionally, on the part of the 
invalids, no little ingratitude for the trouble and pains taken 
with them. Attached to the infirmary are a certain 
number of cells, large, well-ventilated, and containing 
beds for invalids and attendants; hither are removed cases 
that are^likely to prove infectious, or patients who, even in 
the midst of tliair failing health, are insolent, and fierce, 
and destructive to the last. 

Infirmary patients are allowed the best of everything— 
nothing within reasonable limits is refused when requested 
by a prisoner really ill. 'I remember one woman at Mill- 
bank sick unto death, suddenly taking a fancy for grapes 
—if she could only have a bunch of real grapes again! 
It was winter time, and graces were worth their weight in 
gold—the matron would refer the matter to Dr. Bayly, 
when*he arrived. 

And Dr. Bayly—that highly-gifted physician was con¬ 
sulting medical adviser to Millbank Prison at the time— 
ordered grapes forthwith, at any price, and at once. It 
was a sick woman’s fancy, but fancies even are studied in 
the infirmary ward, and great kindness is shown by the 
authorities in all cases. No hospital patient has greater 
care and attention; to prisoners who have been always 
ignorant and poor, the infirmary appears like fairy-land. 

Still, taking the infirmary patients altogether, there is 
not much difference in the character between them and 
their more robust sisters doing prison work. The same 
ingratitude, and selfishness, and callousness are evinced 
towards each other; and to the prison officers, the same 
duplicity, craft, and vindictive feeling. There are women 
whom nothing will soften, whom no kindness will affect. 
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“ Breaks out ” occur even in the infirmary; the passion 
of jealousy, to which all prisoners are prone, leading them 
to imagine that too much attention has been shown to one 
invalid, and too much neglect to their own selfish require¬ 
ments. A woman will break out at^Tsuppled slight, and 
struggle fr<jm her bed to wreak her vengeance on the 
crockery near her. One prisoner of the name of Arm¬ 
strong, in Millbank Infirmary, took a fancied neglect of 
the doctor so much to heart, that on his next appearance, 
she sprang from her bed, and seized the poker^with the 
intention of splitting his head open. “.I’ll learn you to 
say I don't want any arrowroot, you beggar!” she screeched 
forth. 

The same woman, in the days of her convalescence, and 
probably to prolong her stay ill the infirmary, feigned a 
trance with such excellent, effect, as for some time to puzzle 
even the surgeon in attendance. It was more a state of 
coma than of trance, and necessitated the administration of 
beef-tea with a teaspoon. After the surgeon was perfectly 
convinced of the trick—and had read her a lecture on her 
wickedness, as she lay on her bed, in as rigid and death¬ 
like a position as she could assume—she maintained her 
inflexible position for two days, and was only brought to 
reason by the mixture of a little assafeetida with her beef- 
tea, at which fresh insult she sprang up in bed and assailed 
the attendant with a torrent of invective only to be heard 
in its true strength and richness in the vfards of our Go¬ 
vernment prisons. 

Those prisoners who are well enough to leave their beds, 
huddle round the fire and talk together in a low voice. 
Many stories of the old days when they were pals together, 
or their “schools” had not been broken up, or Jim had 
not thrown them over for the fancy-girl they are going to 
throttle when they gain their liberty, are related over the 
infirmary fire; it is these days of convalescence which the 
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women prize, and which they are anxious to extend by 
every menns in their power. 

A few of the more industrious, who are anxious to add 
to their gratuities, sh up in bed and work at their hand¬ 
kerchiefs, or ft cap-mVking, almost before their strength 
allows them ; others, wholly idle and utterly careless about 
the future, will do no work on any pretence whatever 
during the glorious days of infirmary diet—of beer, and 
port wine, and mutton chops. 

Every day the prison chaplain arrives to talk with these 
sick women; to strive at the old up-hill work of reforma¬ 
tion, hoping for better results in the greater weakness that 
has befallen them. IIis labours may be rewarded in some 
instances; in ’others, promises are readily made, to be 
broken on the first oceasio'h when anything occurs to cross 
their variable tempers. The prayers of the day are read 
every morning, with more or less effect, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. If a woman li%s died, or been removed to 
another prison, there is some chance of touching these 
hearts of marble. 

t 

Still, even the death of an old comrade docs not effect 
them sensibly; the callous nature, in most cases, forbids 
any display of sentiment. In the last moments of an 
erring sister, there is a hush, majhap ; if a death occur in 
the night, and there is much wandering to and fro of 
prison officers and doctor, the women will mutter about 
“ the row,” and ‘about their sleep being broken by an un- 
nccc s-ary uproar. 

“It’s precious hard, when my life depends upon it, I 
can't have a good night’s resA” may be the muttered 
remark, as the complainant turns restlessly in her bed. 

All depends upon the past character of the dying wo¬ 
man : what were her antecedents—was she a favourite 
■with the women for her “ pluck,” or her defiance of all 
rules—does she leave a pal to mourn extravagantly for her, 
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and have a smash at all the windows, by way of distraction 
to her grief? 

It has been remarked, by the surgeon of Brixton Prison, 
that deaths occur with greater frequency in the fourth year 
of a woman’s incarceration than atyiflfy othep period of im¬ 
prisonment. The following curious tabular account, in 
proof of this, was submitted by that gentleman to the 
Directors of Government Prisons, in his report for I860: — 
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Women naturally weak, or women whose lives, up to the 
period of their “misfortune,” have never known restraint, 
appear to give way under the confinement, after a hard 
struggle • but amidst these prisoners are several, who, with 
the less care and attention they would have found in their 
own homes, would have surely met a more early death in 
the world. 

So life goes on, day by day, week by week, in the prison 
infirmaries of Millbauk fyid Brixton — kindness that is 
thoughtful and unremitting being ever extended to these 
wild natures in the hour of tlicir distress, or in that hour 
of danger which they have brought upon themselves. In 
the dimly-lighted rooms the shadow of the Angel’s wings 
falls at times, takes away one of those ungovernable 
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natures, and reads the lesson which is profited by or 
scoffed at. There are arrows that strike into the heart, 
or that glance therefrom, as from something which no 
power under heaven can pierce. 


CHAPTER XL. 

PRISON CHARACTERS: MARY ANN SEAQO AND JONES. 

t 

The subject of‘my last chapter reminds me of two prison 
characters, whose eccentricities in the Brixton Infirmary 
rendered them-at the time somewhat notorious. 

Seago, it may be remembered by those of my readers 
who are versed in criminal annals, was sentenced on 
the 22nd of May, 1854, to penal servitude for life, for the 
death of her stepson, murdered in a paroxysm of rage, by 
dashing his brains out against the mantel-piece. This 
woman became a confirmed invalid very shortly after 
her arrival at Brixton, and was admitted into the infirmary, 
disease of the heart, from which she suffered, rendering 
confinement to her cell a matter 6f impossibility. 

Seago was only saved from capital punishment by its 
being proved that site had purchased a penny pie for 
the child within an hour or two of its decease, a fact that 
was set down in«her favour, as evidence that no vindictive 
feeling was entertained against the child. Such was the 
effect of this slight fragment of evidence, which turned 
the scales in her favouY, and brought a sentence of less 
severity upon her—a sentence that was just and fair. 

Seago, when not possessed with the demon of discontent, 
was on the whole a rational prisoner, and only evinced her 
demoniac propensities when aroused by any slight, fancied 
or otherwise, which she could take to herself, and allow to 
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rankle in her mind. She was a woman of some educa¬ 
tion ; fond of hard words, and in her best moods some¬ 
what fine in her way. Lying in her infirmary bed, she 
was partial to amusing or boreing her fellow-sufferers with 
lengthy accounts of her past resectability—the friends 
she had known—the homo she had had—«dre father and 
mother wlioliad brought her up so well! 

If my memory serve me rightly, her father was master 
of a workhouse; and she was accustomed to speak of 
him with considerable reverence, and to mourn her own 
unbridled passions, which had brought her to sd sad an 
end. A very little roused her; a taunt of*the prisoners, 
a remonstrance of the matrons, would engender so violent 
a state of excitement, that her own life atood in peril 
by her passion. It was easy to, imagine the fit of evil 
rage that had ended in the death of her step-son, the 
year before she came under my notice. 

She was fond of arguing, and as little disturbed the 
even tenor of her way, ever f allowance was shown her, 
and the women, taken as a body, were conciliatory and 
obliging. 

Seago, one day in the infirmary, took offence against 
licr infirmary nurse, ami* in the heat of her passion, 
suddenly turned out of bed, wherein she had lain for many 
weeks, and walked very coolly and stealthily from her 
own room to the apartment of the nurse, a little way 
distant. That officer was considerably amazed by Seago’s 
appearance, a la Lady Macbeth, and no less alarmed when 
she saw her snatch up a knife that lay handy, and brandish 
it above her head. 

fortunately, help was at "hand, and Seago was removed 
to her old quarters, it being impossible to punish one 
in so delicate a state of health. She repented, or feigned 
to repent, of this last act, and became friends with the 
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nurse again, until, on medical grounds, I believe, a free 
pardon was finally granted her. 

Free - pardon, in cases that must infallibly prove fatal, 
is occasionally granted; Government is not harsh with 
those whose days numbered, and makes the generous 
offer of freecfhm for tne little while they may yet have 
to live. To be spared to die out of prison'is estimated 
as a great boon by these sufferers. 

Seago obtained her liberty, and, I understand, was 
shortly afterwards found dead in her bed in the homo 
to which she had returned. 

The prisoned- Clones became an early inmate of Ilrixton 
Infirmary, owing to her time of confinement drawing near. 
She had not spent half her probation at Millbank, but her 
condition rendered her eligible for transfer to the Surrey 
Prison. Ensconced in the infirmary, Jones became par¬ 
ticularly remarkable for her fits of sullenness and obsti¬ 
nacy—pig-headed and indomitable doggedness, which no 
kind treatment could softeif in the least. She was one 
of those hard beings, to whom such frequent allusion 
has been made throughout this volume — taking all 
kindness as her right, and never, by a look or word, testi¬ 
fying her appreciation of it. « 

This indomitable spirit of obstinacy set in immediately 
after her confinement —before four-and-twenty hours had 
passed over her head, and of a surety before she had given 
a thought to the merciful Providence that had carried her 
safely through her trial. She was always full of fancies, 
and a new and sudden whim seized her that a corner bed 
then vacated would ba better for her and her baby than 
that on which she was then reposing. 

“ What do you want that bed for, Jones ? ” 

“ It’s against the wall, and the baby can't fall out.” 

“ But the baby will be safe here.” 
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“ No, it won’t. I know it won’t. I’m as certain as I’m 
a living woman that it will full out whop in the night.” 

Jones argued the point with such obstinacy, and*exhibited 
such excitement, that it was considered best to humour 
her, more especially as it was probah’G that she would, at 
the risk of her life, avail herself of^fie firs^lfpportunity to 
take the bed for herself. After the consulting surgeon's 
advice had been received, preparations were made for 
her transfer from one bed to the other. The corner bed to 
which she had cast such longing eyes was thoroughly aired, 
the sheets were warmed at the infirmary fire, and finally, 
with the assistance of the prisoners, she. was removed 
in her blankets, and in her recumbent position, to the bed 
which she had so ardently coveted. 

“There, Jones, now you feel comfortable and happy, I 
hope? ’’ 

She lay and reflected upon that point for an instant, 
then suddenly burst out with— 

“ No, 1 ain't happy.” 

“ Why, what is the matter now? ” 

“ It’s a hard bed. It's not half so good a bed as the 
other.” 

“ They nrc all the samc„Jones, I assure you.” 

“As if I didn't know, now I've tried ’em both! ” 

“ And your baby will be quite safe now—if it lies nearest 
tlio wall.” 

“ I'm not so sure that it won't get smothered there ! ” 

Being still inclined to express her dissatisfaction, it was 
judged the wiser course to leave her to herself, and allow 
her to cool down by degrees. But %he was not inclined to 
cool; she had gained her tnd, and the result was still 
extremely dissatisfactory—the coiner bed was not to her 
mind, and she repented the removal. 

She lay and pondered on the matter for some time; 
then, fu 1 of her new intention, with a rashness or a mad- 
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ness which only such women are prone to, she caught her 
baby in her arms, coolly stepped out of bed, and made for 
the one she had quitted only a short time since. Great 
was the surprise of the infirmary nurse, upon her return, to 
find Jones in her oWLquartcrs, grinning and triumphant. 

‘ I thoughXj’d ke<?p to my own bed after all—it was 
very hard, that coiner one ! ” 

Jones nearly paid the penalty of her rashness by an 
untimely end ; in the course of a few hours, it was doubt¬ 
ful whether the shock to her system would ever be recovered 
from. «On the confines of life and .death, she lingered 
many days, oijy'tho greatest care and watchfulness bring¬ 
ing her round at last. 

When a little better, the ruling passion sot in again— 
the effects of her own obstinacy had taught her no lesson. 
She was accustomed to sulk, and refuse her food, if certain 
extra privileges were not conceded, and in her delicate 
state of health it became necessary to allow her everything 
that she desired. When sire was stronger, she spoke of 
making a nice cap for her infant to be christened in, and 
seemed wondrously softened by the matron promising 
to work her a cap by way of a christening present. 

And in due course the cap wps presented to Jones, who 
took it with a quiet “ Thank you,” and proceeded to give it 
a very careful and critical inspection after the matron had 
retired. 

“ And she cjlls this a cap ! ” was her disparaging remark; 
“ and this is the thing that I was to wait for, and my baby 
was to be christened in ! Blest if it shall! ” 

A woman who listened to this tirade thought it was 
a very pretty cap, and in somewhat plain language ex¬ 
pressed her opinion of Jones's ingratitude. 

“• The cap’s not good enough for my child,” cried Jones,- 
indignantly ; “ why should my child be made a Guy Fox of 
with this thing ? ” 
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“ It might wear it for once It looks so to make a fuss 
about a present! ’’ 

“ Just look here, now: this is what I think of *her pre¬ 
sent, ! ” 

And the baby’s cap, that had been altered in much kind- 
ne-s of heart, and received with suri^untha^Acfulness, was 
thrown into tfte infirmary fire. 

Whether a cap whose texture and style were more befit¬ 
ting Jones's infant adorned it on its day of christening, I 
have no opportunity of placing here on record. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

FULHAM REfUGE. 

When' a matron shall write her life and experience at 
Fulham Refuge, it. is possible that her story will take 
shades lc-s deep and dark. It may include stories of a 
fair repentance and a new life, with much to encourage 
the philanthropist, and to maintain our faith ih the grand 
old adage that there is “ good in everything.” It will 
be a record of experience* with the best class of prison 
women, with those who have been selected from Brixton 
for evincing some desire to walk in a different, path, and 
to turn away from that which led them to the brink of 
ruin. It is not to be wondered at that in*mv chronicles 
1 have shown so little of the bright side, the best pri¬ 
soners constantly and regularly passing away from our 
observation. 

So much has been said ih previous pages concerning 
Fulham Refuge, that a little sketch concerning it and its 
discipline may not be considered out of place. Fulham 
is the last stage of female prison life. Having followed 
through two phases pretty closely, we can now afford the 
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time to take a cursory glance of that institution, which 
offers so many advantages to those willing to receive 
them. 

It is almost unnecessary to repeat that Millbank Prison 
represents the probStkm and third-class stage of discipline, 
and Brixton the firsthand second. Only women of the 
first class, strong, industrious, well behaved prisoners, who 
have received hut a few reports during a long term of 
imprisonment, and have shown symptoms of a desire to 
lead a new life, are eligible for Fulham. As its name 
implies,*' it is scarcely a gaol; it is the neutral ground 
between prisosi life and the world wherein lurk all the old 
temptations to which offenders formerly succumbed, and 
thus became .exposed to punishment. It is, moreover, the 
vantage ground from* whjch may be seen a fairer landscape 
than women who have been benighted all their lives could 
have anticipated—where the sun is rising and shedding its 
light and warmth upon a path which it is in a prisoner's 
power to follow if she possesses the inclination. 

l'ulham Refuge was established on the 8th of May, 185(1, 
for the reception of the better class of prisoners. It was 
not opened as a refuge or a prison, until attempts to 
procure the aid of private charities already established in 
many parts of England bad failed. It was considered 
that there would ever exist in the public mind an insuper¬ 
able objection to taking women as servants from a Govern¬ 
ment establishment itself—an objection that I believe is 
every day becoming less formidable. 'Will it be remem¬ 
bered by a generous public that no woman is recommended 
for a servant whose character lias not home a rigid test, 
and whose chances of proving honest and faithful arc not 
in her favour P 

The establishment at Fulham appears to me the wisest 
step lor ward in the true track of prison discipline that has 
hitherto been made. The better class prisoners at Brix- 
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ton look forward to it as to a rise in life, and work dili¬ 
gently for the privilege of a transmission thjther. It 
might be on a larger scale; it might open its doors to 
women over forty years of ago with gome advantage; it 
might not exclude the sick and f^ble—who may be the 
best class of prisoners, too—from sliaring'its advantages. 
If a reward is offered for diligence and good conduct, by 
the laws of equality every deserving prisoner has a claim 
thereto, I think. 

Still, Fulham Itefugc is but a small institution^-ct, and 
it only professes “ to establish a sound veformatory disci¬ 
pline, combined with such an amount of industrial train¬ 
ing as will fit the majority of the females for entering on 
an honest course of life.” It is intended t</ constitute, as 
far as pi acticable, the intermedia *1 condition between close 
imprisonment and liberty, or tickot-of-leave, in which, 
“under qualified restraint," the women may be trained to 
“ occupations of industry, tlife produce of which would 
partly pay for their support, while the habits which such 
occupations would create would tend to put the women in 
the way to earn their livelihood honestly, after being finally 
discharged.'’* 

The accommodation for* prisoners is limited—the daily 
average, during the year ltfliO, being one hundred and 
sevnty-four. And when it is remembered that the num¬ 
ber of female convicts under Government, supenisiuu is 
12fs:t, that many of the best class of prisoners are, for 
many reasons, disqualified from being passed to Fulham at 
all, the percentage of this better sort is not a small one. 

it must bo stated, however, that there are disappoint¬ 
ments in the moral progress of the prisoners - that the 
weak will give way, and sink back into the old crimes; 
that the woman who lias made much profession of “ good 

* Mr. Vaililington’s letter to Sir Joshua Jobb, K.C.U., in November, 
1853. 
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works” will suddenly fling off the mask, and dishearten 
those whq have been hopeful of her; that much kindness 
and Christian charity have been often expended in vain, 
and the old return of ingratitude has proved the only 
fruit. There«are maS^exceptions, however, it is satisfac¬ 
tory to add; ai?d throughout the report of the lady-super¬ 
intendent and chaplain of the Refuge there is evident 
satisfaction with present results, and hope and confidence 
in the greater progress awaiting them in the future. 

The prisoners are well treated at Fulham Refuge ; more 
liberty is allowed them than at the other prisons; there 
are constant association and better diet, and locking up 
and unlocking are chiefly confined to the outer gates. 

The principal employment is laundry work, but the 
making of under-clothing; window-curtains, &c., Ac., is not 
discouraged. The principal profit is derived from esta¬ 
blishment and private washing; the far-fetched, cruel prac¬ 
tice of endeavouring to make prisons self-supporting 
flourishing here as elsewhere. The receipts from private 
washing amounted, in 1800, to nine hundred and fifty- 
seven pounds four shillings and twopence — not a large 
amount in itself towards the liquidation of the expenses of 
the establishment, but a serious sum deducted from the 
earnings of honest laundresses struggling for existence in 
the neighbourhood. 

The routine of the prison is as follows:—At a quarter 
to six the prisoners rise, dress, and make their beds ; at a 
quarter-past six the labour of the day begins, and con¬ 
tinues till half-past seven, when half an hour is allowed 
for breakfast. At eiglit o'clocjc there is a general exercise 
till nine, at which time the women are rung in to prayers. 
At half-past nine, when prayers are over, labour begins 
again—laundry work and needlework until the dinner- 
hour at one. An hour is allowed for dinner, and an hour 
afterwards for further exercise, and then from three to five 
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the usual work again. Thirty-five minutes are then de¬ 
voted to prayers; supper is served at five-and-*t\venfy to 
six; labour commences for the third time at a quarter-past 
six, and lasts till eight. At e’iglit ail work ceases, and 
three quarters of an hour are allowed for reading, conver¬ 
sation, &c. , At nine the key is turned for the night, and 
the day's work is over. 

Fifteen hours and a quarter form, therefore, the working 
day of a prisoner and a prison matron—work that is cheer¬ 
fully performed by each prisoner and officer; aryl which, 
considering the anxiety of supervision. Mid the less re¬ 
straint to which prisoners are subject, is a trifle more 
arduous for the latter. 

The subjoined interesting tables of.prisoners’ treatment, 
for 1*59 and 1800, I extract from the report of the lady 
superintendent of Fulham Refuge. They present a re¬ 
cord of progress, for it must be understood that the daily 
average of prisoners during *1800 was in excess of five 


over that of 1859 :— 

1S59. 

Prisoners reported . . . 


• 

• 

96 

K umber of reports . • . . 


■ 

1C1 

Not reported .... 



192 

Number of prisoners punished . 



62 

Number of punishments . . 


■ 

82 

Not punished .... 


• 

• 

226 

1SG0. 

Number of women reported . 

• 


96 

Number of reports . . . 

• • 


113 

Not reported . . •*. 

« 


219 

Number punished .... 

• 


41 

Number of punishments . . 

• 


57 

Number not punished . 
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These women who are not punished are the source of 
much encouragement to perseverance in the good work 
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commenced. They are industrious; many of them are 
anxious about the future—which way they shall turn when 
the liberty day comes—who will help them, and place 
confidence in thernSmce again. A great number apply of 
their own free v'ill forV.io good words of the lady-suporin- 
tendent to find them a place in the Prisoners! Aid Society 
—or “ The Home,” as that valuable adjunct to our Govern¬ 
ment prisons is termed by the female convicts. During 
the year 1800, no less than forty-one women went of their 
own free will and accord to this “ Home,” the majority of 
whom procured 'situations thence, and are believed to be 
doing well. Here is the account furnished by the Peverend 
Mr. Jnnes tp the Directors of Prisons of twenty-four 
women who left Fulham ^or the Prisoners' Aid in 1859. 

Out of the twenty-four there is but one bad case—the 
remaining twenty-three are accounted for in this manner :— 


Emigrated to An-tralia .1 

Gone to their friends with good characters . . 4 

Lost sight of, but lias a good character ... 1 

Out of service at present, but had a good character . 1 

Believed to be in service ..... 1 

Doing well in servic'd ...... 11 

Doing well in earning their own livelihood . . 2 

Still in the Society’s lodging.2 


23 

The Pevercpd J, Innes adds :— 

“ This account is very satisfactory, and amongst those 
cases are some that most strikingly prove the inestimable 
advantage of timely assistance rendered on first discharge 
from prison, without which tlfe future of many would have 
been at least doubtful, who are now acting most creditably, 
and have entered on a course of honest employment.” 

Of the religious and moral condition of the prisoners 
the chaplain of Fulham speaks at length. So much true 
thought and feeling are expressed that I should not be 
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doing justice to my subject were I to omit his own 
observations on the progress of these prisoners. It is 
the last stage of prison life, and he speaks hopefully 
and eloquently :— .» 

“The religious and moral condition of the prisoners 
generally d lying the past year lias been, on the whole, 
very sati-factory and hopeful. Changes are indeed con¬ 
tinually taking place, from the discharge of some women 
and the admission of others. The character of our com¬ 
munity is thus altered from time to time, and wjs cannot 
but regret the withdrawal of one and another, who had 
become unusually steady, and had begun to exert a good 
intluence on others around them. But still I hope we 
progress. Ground once gained, amongst the women, by 
the prevalence of a spirit of steadiness and sobriety and 
earnestness, is not lost, but tells favourably upon the next 
generation, who supply the places of those who have left. 

“ Our great object is to raise the women up in the social 
scale, as respects personal character and aspirations. In 
proportion as they acquire and cherish sv/preyre/. will 
they be respected by others, and helped forward in future 
endeavouis to lead an honest and steady life. And there 
is no feature so striking or obvious in the career of our 
women, while in the Ilefuge, as this increase of self- 
respect.. They often seem to he quite different persons, 
when they come to be discharged, to what they were when 
they first came to Fulham ; and if the improvement, is so 
great, even while they are here, how far greater the change 
from what they were at the comn^cneemont of their im¬ 
prisonment, and before ami portion of the softening, and 
civilizing, and enlightening influences of the present 
system of convict discipline laid been brought to bear 
upon them.” 

From my own knowledge of many of these prisoners’ 
antecedents—from the opportunities that have been pre- 
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sented to me, and others like mo, for watching step by step 
the progress from Mill bank to Brixton, and from Brixton 
to Fulham—I venture to predict results far more satisfactory 
than prison reports*, have hitherto laid before the Houses 
of Parliament, “by demand of Her Majesty." Fulham 
Refuge is in its infancy yet; I believe it is ,an establish¬ 
ment that must grow, and eventually become a central 
point of attraction to all connected with or interested in 
prison management. The practice of kindness and en- 
couragepient must infallibly bear good fruit; fresh experi¬ 
ments, possibly further concessions, will be attempted and 
found successful; from the Refuge, as well as from the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, good and faithful servants will be 
sought and obtained. When it is shown to these erring- 
sisters of ours that the way to right is not so difficult, and 
that the way to wrong ends only in shame and ruin 
(there are many, it is implied by the chaplain, who arc 
scarcely able to distinguish the difference between vice 
and virtue yet), that there are hearts that beat for them, 
and lips to pray for them, and hands to help them, when 
they begin their pilgrimage anew; that their past life was 
a mistake, and the future, stretching beyond, may, by their 
own efforts, be so much more bright; when the example 
of those who have gone before is olfered for their guidance 
on the path which will then have been rendered perhaps a 
beaten track,—there will be no guessing the illimitable good 
to follow the noble thought which gave rise to Fulham 
Refuge. 
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CHAPTER JJAl. 

ri'.ISON CHARACTERS.—A LITTLE PRISON MELODRAMA. 

The facts of the case I am about to place before the reader 
are so much out of the common way of prison life, that I 
have for a long time hesitated whether to state them, or to 
leave them, fragments of an untold story, jn the mists to 
which they have receded. It is a story that, to spare the 
feelings of those still living, I find it necessary to enshroud 
in much of that mystery which appears to me objection¬ 
able, using for my purpose those fictitious names, places, 
positions and dates which go so far to invalidate fair testi¬ 
mony. Why I have wrapped a cloak of secrecy around my 
principal actors the reader 'till guess before the chapter 
closes; sufficient, perhaps, for me to state that the inci¬ 
dents of this tale are true—strictly true to .the letter. It 
is an old story, or rather, I should say, a simple narrative 
of facts. As such I wijj l-claio it, keeping clear of any 
temptation to colour too highly a single portion of it. 

Nestling amongst the Welsh mountains was situated a 
little village, the inhabitants of which adopted most of the 
primitive habits natural to people isolated from die turmoil 
of cities. A quiet, inoffensive, religious circle of inhabi¬ 
tants, amongst whom crime was alftiost unknown, and to 
whom an evening stroll in the valjey, or along the moun¬ 
tain side, with service at intervals in the Methodist chapel, 
formed the only change from the labour of the week. 
They were mostly poor villagers, but they were honest, 
God-fearing, simple-hearted people, who brought up their 
children to follow in their steps, and showed them, to the 
best of their ability, the way they should go. 
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It ivas the teaching they had themselves learned from 
their forefathers ; it had brought that grace which is 
“ necessary to salvation,” and they taught their children it. 
A few of the inhabitants of this ullage were of a class in 
easier circumstances tjjan those around them: holding 
little tracts of'land in the valley, and able Ic^boast of the 
possession of a cow, a pig, or half a dozen sheep. Amongst 
these well-to-do peoplo was a family that I will designate 
by the name of Ellis—an honest, hard-working family, the 
head of which had saved a little money, was a careful, almost 
a penurious man, and the owner of a very humble farm. 
The family consisted of Ellis, his wife, and daughter; the 
daughter a tall, graceful, warm-hearted Welsh girl, a com¬ 
fort to her mother iq. her declining years —a secret pride 
to the father, who was no‘t of a demonstrative nature, and 
made no parade of his aifection. 

It reads very much like a novel to state that “ a impe¬ 
rious stranger”—common to, so many fictions—made his 
appearance in this primitive retreat, accompanied l>y 
another friend, on a tourist excursion through North 
Wales. The travellers took apartments at the only inn in 
the village, and amused themselves for several days wan¬ 
dering about the mountain glens and valleys, fishing in 
the rapid stream, or sketching tho‘-c little picturesque 
nook-, in which Wales abounds, and which are so dear to 
an artist's eye. At this village the travellers separated, 
the elder starting homewards, the younger remaining at 
the inn. The innkeeper, 1 believe, was a relation of the 
Eilis family, who were Methodists, and Jane Ellis, the 
daughter, was accustomed to visit her friends or relatives 
at the inn wherein the young tourist took his case. Here 
a chance acquaintance sprang up—if there be any chance 
in meetings that influence our after-life so much either for 
better or worse—between .Jane Ellis and the tourist. It is 
the old, old story to talk of acquaintance ripening into 
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friendship, and friendship into love—of the affections of 
this Welsh maiden turnin'' naturally to one who paid her 
much attention, and whoso polished manners afforded so 
peat a contrast to those of the rustic yauths who had been 
smitten by her charms. The erttgj old story of woman’s 
love and mjm’s fancy for a fleeting day or two—of the 
woman's trust and man's awful selfishness and crime. 

After a month’s further idling amongst the Welsh moun¬ 
tains, the tourist took his departure for London, with a 
hundred promises of a speedy return to claim Jjme Ellis 
for his wife. The latter built upon that promise as one 
builds upon the hope of a life which, sinking away, must 
Irate behind it slntne and desolation; hut the days and 
months passed, and the tourists never returned. 

Then the whole story began to spread from one honest 
lnuise to another, and whispers to circulate, and the finger 
of scorn to he pointed at her - a Welsh girl 1—who had let 
the stranger ourenmo her >'ith his false vows and lying 
promises. There was a greater shame to come, and the 
lather, I have already said, was a stern tijan, who had 
Known no disgrace, and could not brook it in any of bis 
family, lligid sectarians juv prone to harshness, and the 
full force of the paternal wrath fell upon the head of Jane 
Klhs. 

Jane remained hopeful long after all others were fully 
convinced of the studied duplicity of her deceiver. It was 
not till her father had made a journey to London, and 
discovered how false had been nil tHo young man's state¬ 
ments with reference to his honif, his friends and rela¬ 
tions, that she became fully alive to the horrors of the 
position into which her own folly had brought her. 
Home became distasteful to *her; the mother was an 
invalid, whom the shock of her daughter's shame had 
seriously affected; the father continued hard and un- 
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yielding, and as he would have no mercy, Jane Ellis ran 
away from home. 

Is not this the old story still ? How often in works of 
fiction, and how much more often in real life, does the 
daughter run away frot% home to ruin ! How many times 
also does it occur, in prison experience, that p woman, in 
her fitful gleams of repentance, will bemoan the step that 
took her away from home in the d tvs of her wilfulness and 
perversity! 

It woqld be a painful task to trace minutely the further 
career of Ellis f ; to dwell on each temptation that lured her 
farther away from right and truth. The decisive step had 
been taken; there was no turning hack --or perhaps she 
no longer chose to return—God knows ! Presently her 
only refuge was—the streets! So, from bad to worse— 
struggling to drown thought—struggling to live, she was 
finally apprehended on some petty charge of larceny. Im¬ 
prisonment for that offence yas followed by wilder license 
—ending, to make matters short, with a sentence, of penal 
servitude, and her arrival at Slillbank Prison. 

Here began the prison matron's acquaintance with her— 
here Jane Ellis proved with what frightful celerity it is 
possible to retrograde from moral rectitude, until no 
semblance of the early nature was left to know her by. 
She showed herself one of the vicious, ungovernable class 
of prisoners, resisting restraint and prison discipline, and 
defying both to the utmost of her power. She passed 
through penal class awards, refractory cells, and “ darks,” 
she wore the hand-cuff and the prison jacket, and her life 
was that of the worst of wonym, her character that of the 
worst of prisoners. 

Her health began to be affected by constant “breakings- 
out; ” when quietly disposed and for a certain time re¬ 
stored to her ward, she was allowed as a favour the 
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privilege of having the inner door open and the iron 
grating left as a screen between her and the wards. At 
this grating she was accustomed to sit and work—if in an 
agreeable mood, to watch for the smile of the matron, 
for whom she evinced occasionally a* certain amount of 
affection. 

i >ne day visitors were expected at the prison ; when they 
arrived, they were escorted round the wards in the usual 
manner. The gentlemen were more interested in minor 
details than strangers on a visit to our Government esta¬ 
blishments generally arc. In due course the wardfwhcrcin 
* • 

.lane Ellis was confined was reached. Glancing towards 
her cell, and perceiving that only one door was secured, in 
lieu of two, an inquiry was made as to the reason of that 
cell's being more open than the r^st. * Suddenly there was 
a strange silence—a silence that struck even the matron of 
the ward with surprise and the inquiring visitor stood, as 
rigid as a statue, staring at a face white as death, that 
glaied hack at him through Hit- iron grating. 

Tim visitor moved on, a-ked if the woman were seriously 
ill, the nature of her sentence, &c., and then passed on his 
♦our of inspection, and left the prison shortly afterwards. 
Pres, ntly, it was noticed that Ellis was still standing at the 
grated door, as though she hud boon turned to stone. 

" What i. the matter, ldii-? " asked her matron. 

•• Who was that man what was his name?” 

“ 1 do not know. 1 have not heard.” 

“ Did you see him look at me?” 

The matron could bn! answer in the affirmative. 

“ Oli, my God ! well he might! ‘Miss-." she cried, 

in a stilled whisper, "as O'od's my judge, that was the 
man who led mo first to ruin. Jlofore I knew him, I was 
tur innocent girl ! " 

She was taciturn the remainder of the day, evinced nono 
of her usual uproariousness and excitement, and was 
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discovered crying in her cell at supper-time. Later that 
night she asked about the visitor again, and. after a little 
pressing on the part of the matron, related the story 
which, as briefly a3 possible, I have already given to the 
reader. 

It was a strange me&ing, and a strange meeting-place— 
and the story was told without any paradd of emotion. 
Ellis behaved in her usual manner after this unexpected 
event, and only once alluded to it some weeks afterwards. 

“ Hiss-,” she said to the matron to whom she had 

communicated the story, “ what did I tell you about the 
visitor that day ? ” 

The matron responded briefly, and the prisoner turned 
almost angrily away. 

“Ah ! don't sayadythi,ng about it. P'raps it was all my 
nonsense, after all.” 

But prison matrons are used to nonsense, and to stories 
that have no foundation. There is little doubt that this 
story was a true one, and Mio meeting between seducer 
and victim certainly took place as I have ventured to 
describe. 

Did such a meeting, under such strange circumstances, 
work a change in the heart of lfiiu who had brought about 
such evil? To see the sin of his youth perpetuated in 
these fatal results to one who had been pure and innocent, 
mu-,t surely have been a shock to one endowed with the 
common feelings of humanity. lint there are men in 
whom all true feeliri" must be wholly withered, and on 
whom the shadow of the wrong they have done falls hut 
lightly as they pursue «dieir vicious course. A little start 
of surprise, a spasm of contrition perhaps, and—then on 
tlieir downward road again ! 
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CIIAPTFli XLI1I. 

PRISON STATISTICS. 

I hove this may be considered the only dry chapter in my 
book. I have a feminine distaste for figures, awl I have 
put off the evil day till the last. Approaching the comple¬ 
tion of my task, it appears to me necessary to lay before 
the reader a few details gathered from the.last report of 
governors, chaplains, superinttyidcflts, <fce., occasionally 
appending thereto my own comments. 

There is an interest even in *• facts and figures ’’ concern¬ 
ing these poor women, and 1 am not without a hope that 
these minute details may ptove interesting, even to the 
reader who has taken up this book solely for amusement. 
I have attempted to confine myself to those particulars 
which more immediately hear upon the subject, and have 
endeavoured to present* them clearly and succinctly. 
Statistics which ha\c already appeared in other portions 
of this work it will be needless to recapitulate. 

There arc still only three <Jo\eminent establishments 
for female convicts — ilillhank, Brixton, and Fulham. At 
the time 1 write, the prison at Broadmoor, intended for 
refractory female com ids. is not yet prepared for their re¬ 
ception. In the tabular state nmtts, in which male and 
female convicts are classed,* I have attempted to show at a 
glance the accommodation available for female prisoners, 
and the number of women who, tit the end of lMiO, were 
confined in the three establishments above mentioned. 
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Accommodation for female convicts at the disposal of the 
Government.— 


Millbank.550 

Brixton . . . . . . • . C15 

Fulham ........ IV (5 


« 1,371 

Number and disposal of female convicts during the year 
I860:— 


Number of Female Convicts in Convict Prisons on 


January 17 lSu'O .... 
Received during the year I860 . . 

. 1,188 
. . 531 

Disposed of during the yAr . . 

1,719 
• . 43(> 

Remaining on December 31st, 18C0 . 

1 o:« 


Thus it will be seen that the female convict population 
presses rather closely on the space allotted to them—a 
fearful little army, -which men of thought and heart are 
ever studying to reduce. Amongst the columns of statistics 
it stands as a grim, suggestive‘fact that there is but a 
balance of eighty-eight between the space at the disposition 
of the Government and the numbers for whom that space 
is necessary. 

From a tabitfar account, carefully prepared by Major- 
General Sir Josllua Jebb, K C.B., Chairman of the 
Directors, we are enabled to perceive the progress of the 
ticket-of-leave system, against which so much outcry has 
been raised. A few extracts therefrom may not be out of 
place. The orders of license commenced in October, 1 «53, 
and the working is traced to April, 1801. The following 
may be taken as a brief epjtome of the whole:— 
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— 

Female 

Convicts 

licensed. 

Revoked. 

Re¬ 

convicted.* 

Total. 

• 

From Oct., 1853, to Dec. 31, ) 
1854 j 

40 , 

‘ 2* 

i 

3 


115 

* 18 

• ii 

32 

,, m 1856 

221 

33 

80 

63 

„ „ 1857 

55 


7 

14 


18 


2 

2 


29 


1 

2 


183 


8 

12 

To June, 1861 

102 

Bfl 

2 

2 

% - 


This marks progress in the right direction, and shows 


tii at the percentage of returns is not a large one, after all. 
Still, it is fair to ask the question—if the women who have 
been apprehended for fresh offences under different names, 
and who are sometimes not recognized as old offenders 
until received by the prison matrons, are finally registered 
in the chronicles as “ returns ”?* 


The following table, extract*! from the appendix to Sir 
Joshua Jebb’s memorandum, in Report for 1860, will show 
“ the number of months and the proportions of sentences 


which may 

bo remitted as a 

reward for good 

conduct and 

willing industry ” :■ 

— » 



Sentence to 

May ho Re¬ 
mitted on 
Good 
Conduct. 

Term 

Proportion 

Penal Servitude 

to 

which may be 

for 


be undergone. 

Remitted. 

3 years . 

• • 

6 months. 

2 yrs. and 6 igths’ 

One-sixth. 

1 ,, • 

• • 

0 .. 

3 yrs. and 3 mths. 

4 yrs. ' 

One-fifth. 

5 „ . 

• • 

12 „ 

Ditto. 

? : 

• • 

• » 

18 „ 

21 „ 

4 yrs. and 6 mths. 

5 yrs. a&d 3 mths. 

One-fourth. 

Ditto. 

8 „ . 

• • 

24 „ 

6 yrs. 

Ditto. 

10 „ . 

4 • 

30 „ 

7 yrs. and 6 mths. 

Ditto. 

12 „ . 


36 „ 

9 yrs. 

Ditto. 

15 years and upwards 



One-third. 


* The re-eonvietions of female cbnvicts aro set down at eight and a 
half per cent, only in seven years and eight months, and the revocations 
of license in about an equal proportion. 
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Sentences for life are considered by the Secretary of State 
according to the peculiar nature of each case. 

• Passing over various statistics, of no particular interest 
to the general coipmunity, it may be amusing to cull from 
the last report a few figures concerning the conduct of 
female prisoners at Millbank and Brixton. At Millbank, 
out of SSO ordinary female prisoners, 188 have been 
punished and 52 admonished for various offences during 
the year; the remaining 640 have not been reported at all. 
Altogether it appears that there were 1,134 offences, 72 of 
which were met by the punishment of bread and water, 
and 235 by admonition. Only 37 cases of destruction of 
prison property appear in the last report. 

The above does pot include any facts relating to penal 
class women, whose actions are thus summed up :— 

48 prisoners have been treated in the penal class. Of 
these 12 have not been reported, 5 are pronounced good, 4 
indifferent, and 27 bad. TJie array of figures against these 
twenty-seven speaks of many stormy scenes, and of much 
anxiety and harass to the matrons in charge. These wo- 
> men, it appeals, have incurred no less than 410 reports, 
for acts for the most part of a desperate character. 123 
acts of destruction to prison property were perpetrated by 
them. 

Of the nature of the different punishments in 1860, a 
tabular form for each female prison has been prepared, of 
which the following is a copy:— 

f 



Retpes of Ppkis0ME5Ts and AdM'i.mtic53 of I’kmai.e Convicts in Millhank Prison lor the Year I860. 



One Meal. 
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Return $ Punishments of Female Convicts in Brixton Prison during 
the year 1860. 


Nature 

of 

<■9* 

S3 

4 

No. of Days. 


Punishment t 

2 S 

3° 

< 

1 

2 

3 

7 

10 

14 

io| 

21 

28 

5 

In Strait Waistcoat . 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



1 

Befractory Cell:— 

Full rations 

i 

63 

96 

GO 

... 

i 

9 

... 

8 

31 

268 

Bread and water 

... j 

23 

17 

48 


... 1 

... 


... 

, ... 

88 

Do. onc^emate days 

... 1 

... 

m 

... 


... 

... 


... 

' 4 

14 

Indian Meal Diet *. 

... 

... 

... i 

... 

1 

2 | 

3 

2 

2 

13 

25 

On Bread and Water 
Diet .... 

... 

2 

... 






■ 


2 

Deprived of a Meal or 
part of a Meal'. 

218 

( 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■ 

1 


218 

Total • 

219 ! 

| 

<. 

88 

123 

g 


3 

12 

H 





Eetubn of Punishments of Female Convicts at Fulham Refuge for 
the fear 1800. 


Nature of PuniahmenL. 


Kept in their rooms. 

Kept in cell (luring exerefce hours 
Separation without dinner 
Separation on full dirt . 

Bread and water in light jell 
Bread and water in dark cell . 
Special diet • . . «* . 

Total . 


a 

O 

c 

a 

Days. 

^ ~ 72 « ■ 

- O ~ 

's 2 © X) C 

|! Kk 


fT, C ' 

i”" 

t. 

2 

3 

mil 

< 

i * 
“3 

... 

2 

"7 


86 


... 

S 

... 

... 



... 

8 

... 

... 



i 

3 

3 

1 



4 

... 

... 

... 

BjjH 


... 

2 

16 

12 

BH 


6 

20 

19 

13 

86 



The returns for 1860, showing the number of prisoners 
reported and those not reported, also afford very curious 
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information respecting the dogged persistency in evil 
courses of many of those characters whom I have Sketched 
in other portions of this work. The relative proportion 
between tho good and £ad prisoners is 8n the right side, 
and therefore satisfactory; but the bad are “ very bad,” as 
may be seen.by the register of thoir shortcomings below. 
The reader will perceive that there are women at Millbank 
Prison who have been punished thirty-two, forty-seven, and 
njty-five times, in even less than a single year:— 

n the Prison, January J, I860 . . . 391 


02 of these prisoners reported once, 

52 

25 

11 

II 

twice, 

50 

0 

II 

II 

thrice, 

• 27 

6 

11 

II 

4 times, 

24 

3 

11 

II 

S 

II 

15 

3 

» 

II 

6 

II 

18 

1 

11 

II 

7 

II 

7 

5 

11 

II 

8 

II 

40 

1 

>1 

.1 

9 

II 

9 

3 

II 

II 

10 

II 

30 

1 

II 

II 

11 

II 

11 

2 

II 

»l 

12 

II 

’24 

1 

II 

II 

13 

II 

13 

2 

II » 

II 

14 

II 

28 

1 

II 

>1 

15 

II 

15 

1 

II 

>1 

17 

11 

17 

1 

II 

II 

18 

11 

13 

1 

II 

II 

19 

11 

19 

1 

. >1 

II 

23 

II 

23 

1 

II 

II 

24 

11* 

24 

1 

>1 

II 

32 

11 

32 

1 

II 

II 

47 

11 

47 

122 reported. 




543 

Deduct 32 not.punished. 






Total, 90 punished, 301 not punished. 
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Prisoners received daring the year 1 SCO , . . 549 


74 of those prisoners reported once, 

74 

41 , 

» 

twice, 

82 

18 

»> 

thrice. 

54 

1 


4 

times. 

23 

3 

t *> 

fi 

91 

IS 

4 ' 

tt 

6 

It 

.'24 

1 , 

11 

7 

11 

7 

4 

>1 

0 

11 

38 

2 

» 

11 

11 

22 

1 

ft 

13 

It 

IS 

1 

91 

17 

11 

17 

1 , 

it 

18 

It 

18 

1 • , 

11 

•30 

11 

30 

1 

11 

31 

11 

31 

1 

11 

40 

11 

40 

1' 

11 

45 

It 

45 

1 

«» 

55 

11 

SO 

162 reported. 



SOI 

Deduct 20 not punished. 


Total, 

940 


142 punished, 407 not punished. 

Total, 2.12 punished, 70S not punished. 

General Total 1,134 

The statistics of Brixton Prison show a less formidable 
array of figures against the refractory women; the dis¬ 
cipline is less severe, and a serious breach thereof sends 
the prisoner back to Milibank. No fair comparison, there¬ 
fore,. can be instituted between Brixton and Milibank 
reports. The maKimum number of reports obtained by a 
prisoner was 35 inf twelve months—26 and 20 reports 
during the year were .respectively obtained by two other 
women. Many were reported five, six, and seven times— 
not a large number for women of this character. 

It is hut fair to state that there are women in Brixton 
Prison (who, for various reasons, are ineligible for Fulham) 
who, in the course of seven years’ incarceration, have not 
incurred a single report. Their conduct, it is added, “is 
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ever quiet, orderly, and consistent, in all respects, •with 
true reformation.” Surely such women deserve inter¬ 
mediate system, a further leave and license, as fairly as 
those prisoners whose good fortune it i%to be younger and 
stronger! In Brixton^ Prison there were no less than 649 
prisoners wfyo incurred not a single report Muring the year 
I860. 

The Millbank Prison report, for the same year, furnishes 
ns with an interesting table, in which the age, sentence, 
and religious persuasion of each convict, male and female, 
is stated. It appears to be an omission,not Wfurnish a 
similar report from the Surrey Prison. 

In Millbank we learn that, during the year I860, there 
were fifteen women under seventeep yearS of age, five 
hundred and thirty-four who weft seventeen years and up¬ 
wards, one hundred and thirty-one between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one, two hundred and twenty-one 
between twenty-one and thjrty, and one hundred and 
eighty-two of thirty years and upwards. There is a se¬ 
parate class, termed juveniles, whose ages, during I860, 
varied from fourteen to seventeen—the number of this 
latter class was fifteen. The extent of sentence is worth 
recording. In 1 800, there were two hundred and six 
prisoners with three years’ sentence, two hundred and 
twenty-five with four years', forty-three with five years’, 
thirty-seven with six years', ten with seven years’, two with 
eight years', four with ten years’, one jvitfi twelve years’, 
three with fifteen years', and three ijnfortunates with life 
sentences. 

From the separate registej of the juveniles—the saddest 
statistics that can bp presented by a Government—we learn 
the sentences of the fifteen rash, ill-educated children re¬ 
cently mentioned. It appears that there were six serving 
a three years’ sentence, the same number a four years’, one. 
under sentence for five years, one for six years, and one— 
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saddest and grimmest fact of all this terrible array of 
figures —sentenced for life. 

The religious persuasion of the prisoners was as follows 
at Millbank in 180p:— 


Church of England * 
Church of rfome 
Dissenters and others 
Hebrew Persuasion . 


874 

151 

23 

1 


Almost the last item in the Governor’s report calls 
attentioi^to the fact against which I have more than once 
protested. “ <jO,G22 shirts have been made for a city firm, 
without a single shirt being rejected for inferior work¬ 
manship !! ” 

Into the exact nature of the work performed by the 
female convicts at Millbank, the following summary affords 
an insight:— 


FEMALE PRISONERS. 

Needlewomen, &c. :— 


Drawers, flannel , . 

• 

• 

No. 

358 

Shirts, prison . , 

• 

• 

» 

2,934 

Stays .... 

• 

• 

»> 

490 

Caps, women’s . . 

• 4 

% 

M 

1,696 

Jackets . . . 

• 

• 

99 

1,073 

Petticoats ... 

• 

• 

98 

1,921 

Shifts .... 

• 


99 

831 

Aprons . . 



99 

942 

Handkerchiefs and neckerchiefs he 

mmed 

99 

292 

Towels . # . 

, 


99 

44 

Cases, bed and pfilo^r 

. 

• 

99 

118 

Dresses, uniform (females') 

« 

• 

99 


Mantles, do. . *. 

• 

• 

99 

73 

Vecunia cloaks, do. . 

•r 

• 

99 

7 

Night gowns, infirmary. 

• 

• 

>» 

60 

Stockings, knitted . 

• 

• 

Pairs 

27 

Shirts, liberty . . 

• 

• 

No. 

60 

Dresses, do. . 

» 

• 

99 

12 

Articles, miscellaneous . 

• 

• 

>9 

163 

Shiritj sheets, <£*«,, <fcc., for City houses . 

99 

53,647 
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Pickers 

Coir.Lbs. 13,849 

Bagmaors :— 

Hags mended for a City firm. , , No. 96,541 

Lachdry-women :— 

Articles washed • t • • - * ,, 163,834 

The work* performed at Brixton Prison may be here 
contrasted with that of Millbank; it must be remembered 
that the working hours are less than at Millbank, owing 
to the number of invalids and the increased time allowed 
for exercise. 

Statement of Establishment Work performed at Brix¬ 
ton Prison, from the 1st January to the 31st December, 
1860. 

Articles. 


1 Cotton shirts , 

• 

No. 

14,248 

19 Handkerchiefs . 

No. 

. 10,037 

2 Flannel do. . 

• 

2,216 

20 Neckerchiefs 

. 9,192 

3 do. vests 


1,610 

•21 Sheets 

. 1,244 

4 do. drawers . 


5,893 

22 Linsey petticoats 

. 2,215 

5 do. shifts 


2,031 

23 Buy caps . 

. 1,299 

6 do. petticoats 


1,049 

24 Towels 

370 

7 Hose . 


408 

25 Bonnets trimmed 

49 

8 Bonnets . . 

t 

952 

26 Black stuff petticoats. 402 

9 Cotton shifts . 

• 

1,796 

27 Stays 

953 

10 Table cloths . 

• 

20 

28 Hammock girths 

373 

11 Night-cans . 

• 

356 

29 Pillow cases 

40 

12 Serge jackets . 

• 

1,303 

30 Letter bags 

426 

13 do. skirts 

• 

1,427 

31 Coverlets . # . 

17 

14 Washing frocks. 

• 

452 

32 Lanndry»bags . 

. 212 

15 Harking articles 

• 

669 

33 Men^s caps 

. 1,008 

16 Cotton dresses . 

• 

604 

34 Serge shoes , 

. 63 

17 Aprons 


1,947 

35 Klpairs (sundry) 

• ■"* 

18 Badges 

. 1,470s 

Children’s Cloflnng 


1 Frocks . , 

, 

6 

5 Flannel shorts „. 

. *, « 

2 Pinafores . 

• 

0' 

6 Cotton do. . 

. 6 

8 Flannel petticoats 

• 

6 

7 Night g«w$a 

. 6 

4 Lindsey do. 

• 

6 

8 Diapert , 

24 
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No. 


No. 

1 OffieersVmifurm dresses 

59 

4 Officers’uniform cloak) 

11 

2 do. do. jackets 

39 

5 do. do. skirts 

11 

3 do. do. bonnets 

27 

6 do. do. aprons 

1 


PRIVATE WORK. 




Ariiclf.s, 


1 Shirts . . 

• 

30,423 

25 Dress skirts . . 

35 

2 Drawers . . 

• 

100 

26 Mantles . . , 

13 

3 Chemises . . 

• 

132 

27 Handkerchiefs , . 

10 

4 Dresses . , 

• 

97 

28 Pinafores . . . 

IQ 

5 Nightgowns . 

• 

118 

29 Bonnet fronts . . 

4 

6 Jackets'"* . . % 

• 

34 

30 Neckerchiefs . . 

6 

T Carpets . ' . 

• 

1 

31 Towels . . . 

15 

8 Binding curtains 

• 

1 

32 Collars 

32 

9 Trimming dresses 


3 

33 Petticoat bodies 

4 

10 Repairs . 

• «* 

312 

34 Marking handkerchiefs 

14 

11 Collars and culls 


‘•24 

35 Embroidering do. . 

4 

12 Coats tamed 

• 

3 

30 Rosettes . 

1 

13 Caps 

• 

24 

37 Aprons . . . 

2 

14 Petticoats. 

• 

101 

38 Gaiters 

3 

15 Embroidery pieces 

• 

116, 

39 Habit shirts . . 

6 

16 Prock3 . . 

• 

18 

40 Covers . , 

1 

17 Crochet caps 

• 

20 

41 Marking articles , 

10 

18 Sleeves 

• 

18 

42 Night caps 

7 

19 Slip bodies 


25 

43 Curtains . . . 

7 

20 Antimacassars . 


5 

44, Flannel vests . , 

3 

21 Trimming bonnets 


33 

45 Window blinds . . 

1 

22 Trousers . 


12 

46 Chair covers . . 

4 

23 Waistcoats 


18 

47 Lining a muff . . 

1 

24 Dock slops * . 


1,809 





WasHIKO. Scores. 


Establishment. 



. ' . 16,013—10 


MiUbank 


. 

. 12,245 


Fentonville 

. 

A 

. • . 7,110 


Private parties 

(sinrjle articles). . . 3,338 dcs. 



To a few medical statistics, &c„ I have already drawn 
attention in my chapter on prison infirmaries; bristling 
-through the reports of Governors, Directors, Sic., there are 
still phalanxes ?f figures, which I need not dwell upon 
in this place. 
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It may be a feature of interest to see at a glance what 
are the relative expenses of our female prisons—vjhat female 
ignorance, and passion, and crime, cost a nation ! In the 
account of expenditure at Millbank ,Prison, one-half or 
five-eighths of the total may be very fairly deducted for the 
men’s side. 

Statement showing the Expenditure of Millbank Prison 


for the year ending 31st March, 1861. 


Salaries of principal officers anil clerks 




£ 8. 
4,5S6 15 

d. 

e 

Wages of subordinate officers and servants . 

. 

. 

9;S90 6 

2 

<jfatuities to officers .... 


. 

•. 

254 14 

6 

Salaries and wages of manufacturing or 
menl ...... 

labour depart- 

1,985 11 

3 

Rations for officers, and allowance in lieu thereof 

• 

1,390 1 U 

i."informs for officers and servants . » 

• 



421 17 

3 

Victualling prisoners.... 


• 


8,059 3 

0 

Clothing, &c., for prisoners 


• 


2,278 9 

3 

Ho lding for prisoners 


• 


224 5 

2 

Medicines, surgical instruments, &e. . 


. 


392 18 

0 

Medical comforts (extras for sick) 

. 

• 


316 16 

3 

C othing and travelling expenses of prisoners on their 
liberation. 

220 2 

6 

(iratuitios to convicts* 




2,460 8 11 

Furniture and fittings . ' . 




, 332 7 

4 

Kitchen utensils, crockery, cutlery, &e. 




01 19 10 

Fuel and light for general purposes 




2,035 2 10 

buildings, hulks, and ordinary repairs 




865 7 

3 

rioap, scouring, and cleaning articles . 

. 


% 

566 7 

7 

Brushes, brooms, and mops . 

• 



382 3 

4 

Funeral expenses, inquests, lie. . . 

• 


• # 

8 10 

0 

Various small disbursements ' . 

• 

• 

. 

• 

254 7 

2 

Kent, rates, and taxes 

.i 

• 


810 16 

• 

5 

Total 


. 

83,098 11 

5 

Deduct—-Amount of.sundry receipts and 
productive labour. 

value 

of 

2,436 18 10 


Nett expenditnra 30,661 12 ? 

The gratuities to male coo viols, at'Millbank Prison, are very large 
in comparison with those of the female prisoners. 
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Statement showing the Expenditure of Brixton Prison, for 
the year ^ending 31st March, 1861, 


£ t. d. 


Salaries of principal officers and clerics 

t 

• 

* 

2,291 

0 10 

Wages of subordinate officers and servants . 

. 

• 

1,976 

13 

1 

Salaries and wages of, manufacturing or 
ment. 

lahoui* depart- 

• • • 

« 65S 

0 

10 

Eations for officers, and allowances in lieu thereof 


547 

13 

6 

Uniforms for officers and servants , 



• 

139 

2 

5 

Victualling prisoners. • • * 



■ 

6,455 

15 

10 

Clothing, &c., for prisoners • 



• 

1,742 

3 

6 

Bedding for prisoners . . . 




334 

15 

7 

Medicines, surgical instJuments, &c. . 




177 

16 

4 

Medical comforts (e.Uras for sick) 




SSfl 

1 

11 

Clothing and travelling expenses of prisoners 
liberation. 

on 

their 

964 

15 

8 

Gratuities to convicts , • . 




1,083 

1 

10 

Furniture and fittings 


• 

• 

231 

15 

9 

Kitchen utensils, crockery, cutlery, &c. 


• 

• 

02 

14 

2 

Fuel and light for general purposes 


• 

• 

1,296 

8 11 

Buildings and ordinary repairs . 


• 

• 

495 

O 

7 

Soap, scouring, and cleaning articles « 


• 

• 

' 566 

3 

7 

Brushes, brooms, and mops . , 


• 

• 

47 

6 

0 

Funeral expenses, inquests, &c. . . 


• 

• 

25 

6 

0 

Various small disbursements . , 


• 

• 

518 

5 

4 

Bent, rates, and taxes . . , 


• 

• 

168 

38 

9 


• 

Total . 


19,181 

9 

5 

Deduct—Amount of sundry receipts and value 

of 




productive lalxrar. 

• 

979 

4 

4 

Nett expenditure 

18,202 

5 

1 

Statement showing the Expenditure of 

Fulham liefuge. 

from the 1st April, 1860, to 31st March 

1861. 





£ 

f. 

d. 

Salaries of principal officers and clerks' 


1,152 

10 

0 

Wages of subordinate officers and servants . 


690 

17 

10 

Nations for officers, and allowances in lieu thereof 


124 

16 

2 

Uniforms for officers and servants , , . 


58 

18 

0 

Victualling prisoners 


1,775 

12 

2 


Carried forward, 


8,702 14 2 
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Brought forward 

* • 

£ t. 

3702 14 

d. 

2 

Clothing, &c., for prisoners 

• • 

. £90 17 

8 

Bedding for prisoners .... 

• • 

5 13 

6 

Medicines, surgical instruments, fee. , . 

• • 

38 3 

1 

Medical comforts (extras for Biek) 

• 

6 4 

9 

Clothing and travelling eJgxmses of pris*ters 
liberation .. 

on their 

» 

£17 3 10 

Gratuities to convicts .... 

• • 

9£8 6 

4 

Furniture and fittings .... 

• • 

100 8 

5 

Kitchen utensils, crockery, cutlery, &e. . 

• • 

35 8 

6 

Fuel and light for general purposes . . 

• • 

542 7 

1 

Buildings, hulks, and ordinary repairs 

• • 

355 0 

3 

Soap, scouring, and cleaning articles . . 

— • 

*262 10 

4 

Brushes, brooms, and mops . . , 

• 

• • 

21 5 

6 

Various small disbursements . , . 

• • 

201 8 

7 

Rent, rates, and taxes .... 

* •* 

58 3 

4 

Total 


7,394 15 

4 

Deduct—Amount of sundry receipts and value of 
productive labour . .... 

923 14 

1 

Nett expenditure 

6,471 1 

3 


Total netl Expenditure of the three Female Prisons. 

£ s. d. 

Millbank (with say five-eighths o£ expenses deducted) . 11,498 2 2 

ISrixton.. 18,202 5 1« 

Fulham Refuge . . ..6,471 1 3 

Total . . 86,171- 8 6 

This is my own summary, for which rib Governor or 
Director is responsible; whether five-eigjiths of expenses 
be too much to allow for the management of the men’s 
sitlo of the prison, I must lcave»to those more versed 
in such matters than myself, it appears to me a fair 
proportion. » 

Years hence, some future writer on prison subjects may 
wade through a sea of reports to gather here and there 
figures similar to these, and institute between this state¬ 
ment and his own a fair comparison. He would be a bold 
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man who ventured to assert what the balance would In- 
between them, and on which side. Population will have 
increased*; but all the philanthrophic schemes for the 
reformation of our female convicts will have had fair play 
and been improved upon. Schools and Bible-classes are 
rising every tveqk, and the army of workers in the goo: i 
cause numbers each .day fresh volunteers, with energy in 
God's cause, and faith in working for IIis erring children. 

Think of the great balance-sheet to be audited some ton 
or twenty years hence, and let each man or woman, with 
power to*a*£ and think and feel, strive for a heavy credit 
account on the* right side. The scales must turn—shall 
it be in favour of the Tempter, or of “our Father in 
Heaven”? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

PRISON CHARACTERS—LlFE-WtiMEN : EU/AliF.TH HARRIS, 
HANNAH CURTIS, AND MARY JENNINGS. 

Has the reader any remembrance of Elizabeth Harris, I 
wonder ? The facts of her case, and of her trial for the 
murder of her two children, may linger yet in a few 
retentive memories. Her trial occurred at the Central 
Criminal Court, in the month following that of Celcstin.i 
Sommer; and her reprieve, which was forwarded by the 
Secretary of Stale almost at the same period, appeared 
to give equal dissatisfaction to the public. There were no 
valid grounds for the Extension of mercy to her—the case 
being a fearful one, and the crime one that nothing 
could palliate. ' 

It may be remembered that Elizabeth Harris was only 
twenty-five years of age at the time of her conviction. She 
was tried for the murder of her two illegitimate children, 
on the 9th of May, IfeDC. It nppears that she was proceed- 
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ing to Portsmouth, to live with the father of her third 
child, an infant in arms, and did not scruple before her 
departure coolly to drown the two elder children, Ellen and 
Agnes, in a river near the railway station. 

“ They had no father to protect them* and this little one 
had,” she alleged, as her only excuse for tins perpetration of 
the act. Suspicion at the absence of the children with 
whom she had been seen only a few hours previously, 
soon led to her arrest, and finally to her trial and sentence 
of death. 

During her trial, Harris was prostrated terror and 
grief, and, after die sentence was pronounced, she was led 
from the dock more dead than alive. The sentence of the 
judge was not carried out, as I have already .intimated, hut 
commuted to penal servitude for life. Immediately after 
her respite, she arrived at Millbank Prison. 

It may be thought that the conduct of a woman capable 
of committing such an act would have been, in prison, the 
reverse of satisfactory; that»a nature so passionate and 
wicked would lmve chafed against restraint and the hopeless¬ 
ness of the future. Elizabeth Harris was another of those 
women who, in captivity for crimes of the deepest dye, 
become the most quiet ami the best-behaved of prisoners. 
As a rule, murderesses are the women most apt to conform 
to prison discipline, most anxious to gain the good-will of 
their ollieers, and easily svajed by a kind wJrd. They are 
not, generally, of the lowest grade—that js, not the most 
illiterate or mentally - depraved. The heavy sentence for 
life appears to weigh them down rather than render them 
furious with despair; and, possibly, the hope of gaining a 
pardon some day—even ten,»fifteeu, twenty years hence!— 
leads them to make every effort to merit the good-conduct 
badges, &c„, which tell so much in a woman’s favour when 
the year's summing up takes place. 

Whether similar motives to these actuated and axe still 
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actuating Elizabeth Harris, it is impossible to decide; 
certain it is that, during my connection with her, she was 
one of the best prisoners. 

Peacefully disposed, she had no quarrels with her fellow- 
convicts ; she was Snxious to work, and to work with satis¬ 
faction to her qiatron; »she was e\»cr obedient and civil. 
She was not a despondent woman—and it is a remarkable 
fact that with most female convicts the sentence is con¬ 
sidered a fair equivalent for the act committed, and they 
think there is no further occasion to trouble their heads 
about the flatter. “ The deed is done,” and prison life 
is penance and absolution for it. Elizabeth Harris was 
ever a cheerful woman, possessing a brisk step and a 
bright smile-rfollowing the rules and plying her needle 
industriously. ' , 

She wa3 disinclined to the practice of “ palling in; ” 
sought no favourites amongst the women, and objected to 
be sought herself. She was a woman who showed no little 
real gratitude for any kindness, which she returned with 
that irritable, jealous affection common to many prisoners 
besides herself. This proneness to jealousy was Elizabeth 
Harris’s greatest fault. It annoyed her to hear a single 
word of kindness addressed ta her companions in the 
ward, and she would take it into her head to maintain a 
rigid silence for many days after a kind word spoken to 
another prisoner. She never betrayed passion, or even 
suffered herself to bo led into an insolent demeanour, 
or give a sharp 'answer during her brooding fits; but 
contented herself with dark looks at the woman who had 
received the envied word or smile, and responded to her 
matron in brief monosyllable*. 

When on terms that might bo considered friendly with 
her officer, she often sought an opportunity of relating 
her own version of the act that had nearly led her to the 
scaffold—a version that, however little its communication 
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might be desired, would eventually, piece by piece, be fully 
narrated. 

Harris never expressed regret for the murder, so far 
as my own experience went—such expjessions of repent¬ 
ance arc naturally listened to more frequently by the 
chaplains than the {natrons. t?he cal lid the murder 
“ getting into trouble ”■—a mild way of putting a case, 
her statement of which was expected to be implicitly 
believed. Still she might have deeply regretted the crime 
for which she was suffering penal servitude; she was a 
thoughtful woman, and read her Bible attentively. 

Hannah Curtis stands as another favourable specimen 
of the class above referred to—a murderess, and a life- 
woman, whose crime was of a cold-blooded description. 

The particulars of the case I»may briefly recapitulate 
here. Twelve years have passed since her trial, the 
details of which lie buried amongst the mass of fresh 
offences that have followed and submerged her case. 

Hannah Curtis stood her trial for murder on the 13th 
of August, 1850, at the Gloucester Assizes. She was 
fifty-five years old at the time of her husband’s death, 
which, following close upon the purchase of arsenic “ for 
rats,” brought upon her the usual suspicions and inquiries. 
Hannah Curtis, whose name was Harris at the time of the' 
murder, married, within twenty-six days afteyr it, a person 
resident in the parish of Brampton Cotterill, where the 
alleged crime had taken place. This jarScipitate match 
led to further inquiries, followed by an exhumation, and 
the discovery of arsenic in the body ot the murdered man, 
who, it appears, had been under medical treatment a short 
time before his death. The Ionian stoutly maintained', as 
strongly after sentence of death had been passed upon her 
as before the verdict was given, that the arsenic she had 
purchased was taken by her husband by mistake for carbo¬ 
nate of soda. It certainly appeared at the trial, that 
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Harris, himself, had frequently complained of rats, and 
spoken oipurchasing arsenic for their destruction. 

Still, the facts were strongly against her, and there was 
no breaking through the web of circumstantial evidence. 
Her sentence was, however, commuted to penal servitude 
for life. At fifty five years of age, tlfis feeble woman, si ill 
protesting her innocence, was passed from Gloucester Gaol 
to the prison at Millbank. 

As an inmate of a convict prison, Hannah Curtis's 
character shone Very brightly, by way of contrast with 
that of fhe« general body of prisoners. It was difficult 
for even a prison matron to imagine that a woman of 
her appearance and manners could have been led to the 
perpetration of so heinous a crime. A tall, grey-haired 
woman, looking older’than her years, bent nearly double, 
and leaning on a stick; a woman with a kind, motherly 
face, that reminded me, at least, of a dear old friend I 
had then recently lost. A prisoner one took naturally 
to, and for whom I felt almost unconsciously- the respect 
due from youth to age, until the nature of the crime sent 
t all reverential feeling to the background. 

The prisoners also took readily to her, called her 
“ mother,' 1 and tried to assist lief in various little ways. 

* “ Oh ! isn't she like the mother I ran away from twenty 
years ago? ” qprisoner cried once. “ I wish," with a little 
shudder, “they’d put her somewhere else than near to 
me! " * 

Curtis, soon after her removal to Brixton, became an 
inmate of the prisift nursery, or of the convalescent 
part of it, amusing herself by needlework, by talking to 
the young mothers and the 1 little children, and giving 
them that advice for the future regulation of their con¬ 
duct, which, in her old age, if her sentence was just, she 
had ln r»elf neglected. 

Without an angiy word, or a gesture of dissatisfaction 
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Curtis seemed to spend a pleasant time at Brixtan Prison; 
content with her position in society—or awaf from it— 
interested in passing events, pleased with the children 
that her own illness threw her aiftongst, and quite a 
mother, in her wa;j, to all witl> whom she was brought 
in contact She was a life-woman, and the sentence— 
judging by outward appearances, which, however, are 
ever deceitful—did not affect her. 

“ It's a very comfortable place,” she said, looking round 
the prison once ; “ dear heart, who’d a thought of it's being 
such a comfortable place ? ” 

She soon grew very feeble, moved from room to room 
with the aid of her stick, and faltered in her gait. She 
was constant in the discharge of ncligious duties, evinced 
an interest in sacred matters, arid yet, amidst all this, made 
no parade of her sentiments, or of a change—if there were 
a change—in her heart and thoughts. 

Becoming almost a conjjrmed invalid, she expressed 
once or twice, 1 believe, a wish to die out of prison, and 
near those friends and relations from whom she was 
isolated. Upwards of ten o£ her declining years lm<l beet* 
spent in prison—a dishonourable old ago. under which 
women more sensitive than she would have sunk long ago; 
it was considered fair and merciful to.let her spend her few 
remaining days apart from prison-life. Strtmg recommen¬ 
dations as to her orderly conduct, her religious feeling, and 
her great debility, were forwarded to the Secretary of 
State, and in duo course a free, pardon was sent for 
Hannah Curtis, who quitted the prison, to the great regret 
of the women who had had any acquaintance with her* 

•• Hhe was just like a mother to us,” one remarked. 

<> A blessed sight better mother than ever l had the 
luck of!" was tho coarso comment of the prisoner ad¬ 
dressed. 

The third life-woman on my list, whose name may not 
, x Si 
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be quite unfamiliar to my readers, stands as another in¬ 
stance of the worst criminal often proving herself the best- 
conducted prisoner. 

Mary Jennings was of the quiet order of prisoners— 
well-ordered and taciturn, yet ever filling to oblige. A 
woman of a retident nature, who expressed nq emotion, 
and went about her duties in a business-like manner, and 
with a grave, earnest face. I have often thought that the 
nature of her crime, or the heavy sentence which it had 
incurred, weighed upon her more than such sentences 
generally do-^ she‘preserved so constantly her thought¬ 
ful expression of countenance. 

Mary Jennings was tried for the attempted murder 
of her child, some years ago. The case was a bad one, 
and there were very few Extenuating circumstances. It 
was an act of sheer malice, and the sentence was a well- 
deserved one. As in the previous case of Curtis, one 
could scarcely reconcile the t commission of so serious 
a crime with the calm, equable demeanour of the woman, 
and that young passive face beneath the prison cap. 

4 Jennings remains still an, inmate of Brixton Prison, 
calmly and gravely fulfilling her allotted tasks, and mailing 
ho sign, either of remorse for the past, or of horror at the 
dead blank which, to women like her, the future must 
present. Pacing the silent wards, and preserving ever 
the same inflexible countenance, of what does she think ? 
Shut up in her ce'll, t with the gas turned out, and she apart 
from the world whose laws she has outraged, is there any 
change in ber, or is it eve^ the same apathy, which nothing 
can pierce ? 

The secrets of all hearts are Imown only to One eternal 
"Watcher. We cannot speculate, we have no right to spe¬ 
culate, on the inner workings of that great mystery—the 
heart of a woman who has taken the life of one who 
should have been dear to her. 
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Jennings is evidently a thoughtful woman; in,the mono¬ 
tony of prison life, and the regular working of its machi¬ 
nery, there is time for much reflection—and, if so dis¬ 
posed, for repentance. Such a past as Jennings’s there is 
no shutting out or ^scaping frojn—and facing it ever with 
that palej almost sorrowful face, L am* inclined to think 
that, for all the guilty days gone by, the woman feels a 
deep and a lasting regret. We see “through a glass 
darkly,” but still the shadowy outlines of great truths will 
loom beyond distinctly. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

PRISON CHARACTERS : SARAH FKATHERSTONE, MART MCLEAN, 
BUTTERWORTH, MARGARET WILLIAMS, JANE WHITE, BENTON, 
SUSY DUNN, HONOR MATTiftEW3, AMELIA MOTT, MARY ANN 
SMITH, AND EMILY LAWRENCE. 

My lessening space warns me that I must speak but briefly 
of the remainder of tfyose prison characters concerning 
whom a few remarks arc necessary. Probably this is the 
better course; there is a similitude in prison portraiture, 
and so much of character mimicked one from another, that, 
looking back at my past illustrations, I am surprised that 
there is not more of needless repetition. To the best 
of my ability, I have endeavoured to avoid this, and have, 
in more than one instance, exclyded details which might 
have presented too close a resemblance to actions to which 
attention has already been drawn, even at the risk of less¬ 
ening the number of my pages, or presenting less forcibly 
a particular character to the reader. I find that there still 
remains to me eleven prisoners who are deserving a little 
notice at my hands. 
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Sarah ^ea therefore belongs more properly to the preced¬ 
ing chapter being a life-woman, and one more instance of 
civility and obedience in women who have by a hair’s 
breadth escaped ther,hangman’s hands. A poor girl, from 
a higher position of life than most of the prisoners with 
whom she is clashed—»a favourite with the whole prison— 
more, so to speak, the heroine of prison life than any to 
whom I have striven to direct attention. 

She is the heroine of a dark story—a guilty heroine, 
such as writers of novels select at times, and strive to 
throiv a fictitious interest around—possibly a heroine more 
worthy of sympathy and pity than the offspring of many 
a morbid imagination. 

Feathers tone! at the .time of my acquaintance with her, 
was serving a life sentence Vor the murder of her child ; to 
the best of my belief she is still an inmate of Brixton 
Prison. 

The incidents connected with her crime aroused a 
general interest at the period of their occurrence, and 
much pity was felt for a young and well-educated woman 
.placed in so awful a position. She was an example of the 
old story, to which we have alluded more than once, and 
which so often cuds in a prison cell—woman’s faith in the 
honour of her betrayer, to whom all honour is as dead as 
last year's leaves; the discovery ; a sense of shame send¬ 
ing the trusting woman adrift on the world ; madness, or 
a desperation akin fo it, causing her to leave her child in a 
wood, or cast it into a pond—I am doubtful which—the 
death of the baby, an^l the arrest of the crime-driven 
young mother. A story not unlike Hetty’s in “ Adam 
Bede,” and from which, perhaps, Hetty’s character was 
conceived—for novelists are quick at piecing the frag¬ 
ments of stem truth into a story that may touch all 
hearts. 

Featherstone, I may repeat, then, was the heroine of 
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prison lift;; a pretty yonng ■woman, whom the prisoners 
idolized for her gentleness, meekness, and submiesiveness; 
a woman fully alive to a sense of her position, feeling 
it acutely, and striving by every means to make amends 
for it; a prisoner whp never resisted discipline, and who 
obeyed all^rule.-i without a murmur.. Efery matron that 
Foatherstone has had has been struck with her gentleness 
and lady like manners. Every officer, at one period or 
another, has felt how singularly out of place Featherstone 
seemed in prison, mixing with women so dead to any real 
contrition. As infirmary cleaner at Brixjorf Prison, she 
won much love to herself from all classes of women; she 
had the art of imparting comfort to the distressed, and of 
soothing tiie disputatious and quarrelsome. Many women 
preferred Feathers tone’s mediatfon to that of their favourite 
matrons; they would do anything for her. if she only 
wished it, or made any effort to influence their minds. 

Featherstone, so long as IJiad occasion to observe her, 
was a woman whose delicate health confined her often to an 
infirmary bed. I have a remembrance of her suffering 
twice from pleurisy, and of her taking all the ills that flesh, 
is heir to with a gentleness and patience characteristic of 
her under every circumstance. 

She was a constant reader of her Bible ; on her sick-becT 
or in her cell she seemed to derive much camfort from its 
perusal, and much resignation to her own hard fate. She 
was a regular communicant. I have nq doubt she is still 
the same character that she was in my time—patient, un¬ 
complaining, and reverent—deserving of every merciful 
consideration ; and I am disposed to think that, when free 
pardons aro bestowed on any of the women gathered 
together in these shadowy folds, Sarah Featherstone w31 
not be entirely forgotten. 

Mary McLean needs not such an extended description as 
the above: it is merely as an illustration of professional 
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prisoners that I allude to her at all. She is one of those 
women \^ho like prisons, or who at least make that the 
excuse for their appearance in them. A thin starveling of 
a woman, of the qgiet order, content to he locked up for a 
certain number of years, for the board and lodging gratui¬ 
tously afforded iher— a prisoner of*the “ Granny Collis” 
species, but younger and stronger. A professed needle¬ 
woman, who complains of work being too arduous and too 
ill-paid outside a prison for her to keep a home and live 
honestly thereby—and so committing a fresh theft and 
incurring a fc;esh conviction. 

“It's not a'mite of good my trying to live outside,” 
she said once to me; “there’s the worry to earn a crust, 
and the fight Vo get work at all, at any price. I have no 
friends, and I lure this«best. Where’s the opposition 
here?" 

Does not that “ set-off ” against prison expenditure, that 
shirt-making for City firms—and shame on the City firms 
who seek so cheap a market as our Government prisons ! 
•—work two ways, when the slaves of the needle succumb 
to the force of so ruinous an opposition, and take to theft, 
or worse, as a means of life ? 

Butterworth, the third woman on my list, needs but 
Si passing remark, as we hurry on to the completion of our 
task. There js a story connected with her, which I do not 
give as true, nor can I assert that it i3 false. It was whis¬ 
pered through'the prison, and is worth repeating here, 
leaving the reader to exercise his own judgment in the 
matter. Butterworth was a feigned name, it was said; all 
information as to her friends and relations was refused on 
her apprehension, and kept dn iuviolable secret after her 
sentence. She gave birth to a child a few months after her 
transfer to Brixton, and never recovered the old strength 
prior to her confinement. In the sixth or seventh week 
of her half convalescence she fell suddenly and fatally ill 
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again, refusing to the last any particulars concerning the 
child’s relations. 

“ Send it to the workhouse.” were her final injunctions, 
“ it is better there.” 

“ But you have friends? ” 

“ Not now.” 

And the* woman died with her Secret, resisting all 
entreaties to the last. The child was sent to the work- 
house, and the name of Butterworth was added to the 
medical officer’s list of “ deaths during the year.” 

Margaret Williams was an old prison character, and 
will very likely remain so to the last day* of her life. 

I believe the latest intelligence is, that this lady has 
once more arrived at Millbank, to begin a new sentence 
for her last infringement of }he laws; but such flying 
news must be received with reserve. What has not 
passed beneath my own experience, I allude to with some 
diffidence. 

To repeat all Margaret WiHiams’s escapades would be to 
describe again the exploits of Ball, Copes, Towers, and 
others. A little woman, with a deceptive appearance as 
to strength when first I had the misfortune to become* 
acquainted with her, and possessed of a muscular power 
above the average of her sex. Constant punishment h^ 
tried her of late years, and reduced her to a skeleton; 
in earlier days she seemed to wear out the strength of 
others and preserve her own. 

Her principal feat was a sudden attack in Brixton 
Chapel on a matron who had reported her a few days 
previously. A fierce attack in the middle of service, and 
so unlooked-for and unprepared against as to place the 
matron’s life in danger, and wake up almost a mutiny 
in chapel. The service was stopped, forms were knocked 
over; women stood up and screamed with excitement; 
those in the gallery, where the attack took place, rushed 
one against the other, and added to the general confusion 
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the clergyman in his pnlpit stood spell-bound for an in¬ 
stant, and then strove ineffectually to quiet the raging sea 
of womankind below. It is singular that the woman Ball 
was again the means of rescuing the matron from her peri¬ 
lous position—as dangerous a prisoner as Ball was, she 
seemed ever rqjdy to Spring forward in the defence of 
a matron whom, tinder a similar grievance! she might 
have assaulted in a similar manner. There was no 
further morning service, it may be remarked, that day: 
Margaret Williams was carried to “the dark,” and the 
injured matron to her room. Ball, I believe, was after¬ 
wards rewarded for her valuable assistance by a year being 
deducted from her length of service. 

Jane White, the fifth on my list, may also be classed 
amongst women who'hay? sought extra notoriety by des¬ 
perate acts in chapel. A prisoner of later date than 
her predecessor, she was almost as troublesome. Her 
chief eccentricity was to spring suddenly up in her seat 
in the ohapcl-gallery at Millbank, leap over the partition, 
and proceed, with an amazing sany-froid, to lower herself, 
or rathe'r drop herself, amongst her compeers below, 
* amidst their shrieks of consternation. 

She succeeded in injuring hef wrist by her fall, but not 
sufficiently—I believe I am right in asserting—to gain 
admittance to the infirmary, which, it was thought, was the 
sole aim and object of her freaks. 

Benton’s naive I have thought well to enter here, not 
for any particulaf trait in her character—save that she 
was of the class that/ gives little trouble—but for the fact 
that she stands in the Register as No. 1 at Brixton Prison, 
and was really the first woman- who entered that establish¬ 
ment when it was opened for the reception of female con¬ 
victs. She served her time out, and made her second 
appearance in 1853, or 1860, under the name of Macpher- 
eon—having adopted the name of a favourite matron, by 
jjway of compliment for past attention! 
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I need not linger at any length over the character of 
Susy Dunn—a coarse, troublesome giantess of a wtiman, 
with a certain keen sense of the ridiculous, that leS her to 
commit many actions of a nature which I need not par¬ 
ticularize too closely. One of her principal amusements, 
I may say, however, wife seeking eVery opportunity to ex¬ 
tinguish lighft; putting the gas out in her cell, by covering 
it with her “ pint,” and then arousing a whole ward by 
exclamations concerning an escape of gas. If she could 
cover a matron’s candle with her “ pint,” at any time, or 
by any manoeuvre, she would chuckle half the night at the 
result, despite the probability of a report arming with the 
morning. Susy Dunn was partial to “ breakings out,” and 
tearing her dress to pieces; and was a frequent inmate 
of dark cells and “ refractories.” , * 

Honor Matthews disputed the palm with Towers as to 
being the most wicked, the most evilly possessed of female 
prisoners. A more violent, blasphemous, vindictive, and 
dangerous woman never disgraced her sex. I have men¬ 
tioned her act of destroying a matron’s favourite cat by 
suffocation in “ the dark; ” actions that would give pain 
to others were Honor Matthew’s chief satisfaction. Sho 
passed from prison without a hope that one good 
thought had been bom within her during a long period: 
of incarceiation. 

Upon reflection, I am inclined to consider that if a jury 
of prison matrons were empannelled to consider the relative 
wickedness of Honor Matthews and ToVers, the verdict 
would place the former at tho head ©f the list of black 
sheep. 

Amelia Mott may be passed over with a few words. A 
dwarf, and a prisoner of the vexatious kind; partial to 
company, and, when debarred from it at Millbank, or in 
the old prison at Brixton. inclined to signalize her discon¬ 
tent by beating against walls, and screaming salutations to 
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the next prisoner at the top of her voice. She had a pecu¬ 
liar Screeching laugh, that sounded at odd seasons, and 
curdletT one’s blood. She would occasionally induce the 
inmate of the next cell to relate some story, or some 
incident of her early career, not too virtuous or refined; 
and Amelia I^ott, after long struggling with her hilarious 
propensities, would buret forth at the top of her voice, 
and unsettle a whole ward. -Many tricks of prisoners, 
whose names have been mentioned already, might be 
set down in her own list of exploits, for she was an 
admirable jnimic. 

Mary Anil Smith takes also her place in the list of 
troublesome female convicts. Not so particularly trouble¬ 
some in the matter of brealdngs-out—though she liked a 
fair share in any popular disturbance—as in her desire to 
be considered the prison jester, and to raise the laughter 
of the women on unseemly occasions. 

Church was her general field for these exploits ; and 
there her extraordinary arfiics, vacant expression of coun¬ 
tenance, or odd grimaces, were generally too much for the 
gravity of the women. One might as well have expected 
reverence from the prison cats, as look for any particle 
of devotion in that girl’s disposition. There was a cool 
impudence in some of her questions, which rendered even 
the matron. doubtful whether ignorance or impertinence 
were the motive for putting them. 

“ Miss —she said, one afternoon, to her matron, 
“ I think my voice is improving.” 

“ That’s good nrfvvs, Smith.” 

“Just you listen,‘miss, when we sing in chapel the 
can of taters and dominoes"-'- meaning, it may be remarked, 
the Cantate Domino of our evening service. 

During the reading of the communion service one morn¬ 
ing, it was remarked that every prisoner within hearing 
range of her voice was convulsed with suppressed laughter, 
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she alone maintaining a devout expression of countenance 
—if a long-drawn visage and upturned eyes can lje con¬ 
sidered devout at any time. 

The women knelt and hid their faces, p|id heaved their 
shoulders convulsively, at every response of Smith’s, until 
it became nccftsary for the matron to lqavei*her seat, and 
approach her more closely, to discover the reason for this 
unseemly hilarity. 

The secret was soon learned; Mary Ann Smith was 
responding to every sentence, “ Lord, have mercy upon us, 
and incline our hearts to keep jackdaws,” with.a coolness and 
insolence that continued even after the discovery. Punish¬ 
ment for offences of this nature did not work much good— 
Mary Ann Smith remained incorrigible to the last. 

Her flow of unseemly language 1*1 special occasions pos¬ 
sessed a richness of blasphemy and obscenity unattained 
by any other prisoner. Before a director, even, she assumed 
the same free and easy insolence; on one occasion giving 
vent to a tirade of true Billingsgate abuse, such as no direc¬ 
tor, I believe, had heard before. And perhaps it is as well 
that the heads of our convict establishments should have a 
httle experience of the very dark side of character which 
makes some effort at demureness in their presence. Strik¬ 
ing, or attempting to strike her matron, was a favourite 
freak of Mary Ann Smith’s; her idiosyncrasy's found a 
channel for display in every imaginable direction. Still 
there were times in which she was taken with'* a good fit,” 
and in those few and far between periods no one won more 
golden opinions to herself. 

Summing up her faults and failings with her better qua¬ 
lities, it may be said that, when* she was good, she was of 
the very best class of women; but when she was bad, deci¬ 
dedly of the very worst. 

Emily Lawrence, a prisoner of a later date, was concerned 
in a diamond robbery, which made some little stir at the 
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period of its occurrence. It may be remembered tliat Emily 
Lawrence was tried, with her companion Pearce, in April, 
i860. Both Pearce and herself had been concerned in 
several great lotteries of jewellery, both in England and 
Paris. Pearce, who had been a skilful lapidary, and was 
considered anvexcgllent judge of diamonds, vMs accustomed 
to accompany Lawrence, as her brother or husband, as oc¬ 
casion might demand, to the principal jewellers; there, by 
their specious manners and address, they would contrive 
to deceive the assistants, and abstract, almost before their 
eyes, valuable sprays and tiaras of brilliants. From M. 
Fontane, jeweller of Paris, Pearce, Lawrence and a third 
confederate, who was afterwards arrested, contrived to make 
off with nearly twelve thousand pounds’worth of jewellery; 
from Mr. Emanuel’s, of ‘Hanover Square, a diamond locket, 
value two thousand pounds, was extracted; whilst four 
diamond bracelets, value six hundred pounds each, were 
stolen from the well-known firm of Hunt and Itoskell. How 
these valuable articles of jewellery were disposed of, lias 
been always somewhat of a mystery; the general idea ap¬ 
pears to be that Lawrence and Pearce were members of a 
secret and well-organized confederacy, which had—and has 
—its agents in every large Continental city. Pearce and 
Lawrence were finally apprehended, and the laltcr was re¬ 
cognized by the police as a woman who had been pre¬ 
viously convicted for a clever ael of shoplifting. Both pri¬ 
soners were “found guilty; Pearce was sentenced to ten 
years’, and Lawrence to four years’ penal servitude. Of 
Lawrence’s prison^life it now becomes my place to speak. 

At Millbank Prison she fell into the usual groove— 
became a quiet, well-diseipftned prisoner, rather fine in her 
manner and address, and inclined to disparage her fellow- 
prisoners. Humour asserts that she was not long in pri¬ 
son before she used her best endeavours—or rather worst 
-—to tamper with her officer’s fidelity, promising the present 
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of a valuable diamond for the transmission of a letter to 
Pearce, a prisoner in the male pentagon of Millbanjilh ison. 
Suspicions that there were diamonds still in her possession 
led to a sudden raid on Lawrence’s habiliments and the 
furniture of her cell; and, sewn up in her stays, and even 
within her bed, wore found two or three r/ the glittering 
brilliants, for the robbery of which she was undergoing the 
sentence of the law. 

She was as much discomfited, it is said, at the discovery 
of her little hoard —the store which was to help to set her 
up in the world again in the days of her liberty—as I have 
no doubt the original owners, to whom the diamonds were 
restored, were gladdened by so unlooked-for a return of 
their valuable property. + 

A dangerous woman, full of design, was Emily Lawrence; 
Of insinuating manners, and ever suggesting something to 
her officer which was against the rules. At Brixton Prison, 
whither she was transferred, she continued the part of 
tempter, and, by her specious J address and tempting pro¬ 
mises of jewels, endeavoured to impose upon more than 
one inexperienced officer. 

To this day, there is a cautiousness, even a slyness in all 
Lawrence’s actions, which make it very probable that s 


* The reader -mill perceive that I mention this anecdote as simply 
a rumour that has reached my ears. Still I have been at some pains to 
elicit the truth of tiie case before allowing it to appear in these pages, 
and I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Messrs. Hunt 
and ltoslcell, Mr. Harry Emanuel, and Inspector wlucher, of the Metro¬ 
politan Police Detective Department, for their'Vind and courteous com¬ 
munications on the subject. Still there is t<‘ very curious discrepancy in 
their statements, which appears to nnj to leave the matter in some doubt. 
Inspector Whioher remarks that no diamonds were discovered on Emily 
Lawrence, during her stay at Millbank ; but that a diamond stud was 
found on James l’earce some months after conviction; whilst Mr. Emanuel 
informs me that my statement is quite correct, that diamonds were found 
upon her during her imprisonment, but th*t the small size of them pre¬ 
vented their identification as a portion of his missing property. 
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diamond or two may be in her possession yet. It was my 
own belief to the last day of my knowledge of her; I am 
not alone in it even now. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

PRISON DISCIPLINE : SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT THEREIN. 

—CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It is the gre^t question of the day, “ What is the best dis¬ 
cipline for male and female convicts ?” Has the English 
system failed, although introduced with caution, followed 
up with diligence and closely watched in its results—or is 
the Irish system far ahead of it ? I think the late Sir 
Joshua Jebb was right when he hinted, in his Memorandum 
for 1860, that the comparison was an unfair one—that the 
management of a handful of convicts would admit of many 
variations, which, with a larger number, would be found 
entirely impracticable. I believe honestly that the experi¬ 
ment of the Irish system in England would end in entire 
failure if followed out in toto, although there are some few 
points of management in the former which deserve a trial 
¥iere. 

I have no intention of entering the field of argument for 
and against a hundred different systems; I havfe to the best 
of my ability detailed my own prison experience—spoken 
out where I considered it necessary, without regard for the 
outraged feelings of Superiors, or “ the divinity that doth 
hedge a” director of Government prisons. In again briefly 
mentioning, by way of summitry, some of the views I en¬ 
tertain, I shall have fulfilled part of the object with which 
this concluding chapter is written. 

In the first place, though it is not a question of disci¬ 
pline, I would again raise my feeble protest against em- 
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ploying prisoners to work for City firms. It is^a premium 
on crime; it indicates to many needlewomen, with no work 
on hand, where board and lodging and needlework can be 
obtained; it is the source of deadly 4 competition with the 
honest; it is an unnatural expedient to reduce prison ex¬ 
penditure, that, in Aioral and enlightened England, with a 
thoughtM, feeling Lady on its throne, should be cried 
down by every honest soul with power to raise a voice 
against its glaring inconsistency. 

This for the interest of society, and now for discipline. 

It is suggested in Sir Joshua Jebb’s lijemorandum, to 
which I have recently alluded, that to secure fully all the 
advantages to be derived from the existing organization in 
our prisons, increased means of superintendence are requi¬ 
site, and that extra prison directors would be the best 
means to arrive at a result so desirable. But the discipline 
of prisons does not depend upon a few more gentlemen, with 
large salaries, upon the Board of Direction. Prison disci¬ 
pline rests in the careful selection of the prison-staff: the 
warders, &c., of the male prisons—the matrons of the 
female. 

I reiterate in this place, and it is a fact which I hope will 
secure the attention of al! thoughtful men with power 
speak for ns in Parliament, or in newspapers and maga¬ 
zines, that the staff of matrons is not sufficienf for the proper 
working of our female prisons; that it has never been suffi¬ 
cient, and that the officers are worked tpo hard. Female 
prisoners must be treated indiridualhj ; and when more at¬ 
tention can be paid to each woman.instead of to each class, 
results more satisfactory w r ill be arrived at. Fourteen hours 
a-day for a prison matron—fourteen hours of mental ex¬ 
citement—are too many. It is acknowledged by the Direc¬ 
tion that the superintendence of female convicts forms the 
most trying feature of prison experience; cannot the direc¬ 
tors imagine the up-hill struggles of those officers who are 

T 
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anxious to their duty faithfully to those prisoners with 
whom they a*e brought in contact? Much that cannot he 
reported for very shame's sake, and much that a superin- 
tendant or a director objects to have reported for the credit 
of the prisoners in general, occur day after day. Battling 
ever with an opposition untiring and incessant, will, in 
time, surely undermine the strength of half tlK officers. 
Ten years’ service commands a pension—will the directors 
tell us what is the percentage of prison-matrons who have 
ever earned one ? 

In addition to increasing the staff, let me urge here the 
importance of more care in its selection. Of late years the 
peculiar fitness of the applicant for the office has not been 
considered of so much moment as the influence or position 
of the person who recommends the applicant. Favoritism 
in this respect is a wrong to the State, and a satire on all 
attempts at prison discipline. Lady friends of directors 
and superintendents will be ever prone to offer the services 
of their ladies’maids and upper servants; and though these 
may not pass the probationary stage, yet their constant 
introduction—the constant appearance of fresh faces—is a 
hindrance to the proper working of a complex machinery. 
JWse again the standard of qualification for prison 
matrons; let them be thoughtful, earnest, religious women, 
with as fair afi amount of education to assist them as is 
to be expected from those seeking such shadowy byways 
of life for a profession! 

And as “ the whole principle of discipline is to had, and not 
to drive—to place a man's (or woman's) fate and condition 
mainly in his (or her) hands, and encourage and reicard all 
efforts to do well’’—so the discretion and judgment of the 
leaders should be ever of paramount importance. 

If the proper management of the prison could also be 
conducted with a less amount of routine—if there were 
more often little breaks to relieve the monotony, as there 
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are little breaks of sunshine in the sky's darkness during 
days of stormy weather—the advantages, I tlfink, would be 
immediately perceived. Lectures, on divers subjects cal¬ 
culated to interest and distract a pri%oner’s mind, are deli¬ 
vered in our Irish^rjgons ; would it not be a great boon to 
our English female convicts if the same practice were com¬ 
menced in our prisons ? 

Another defect in discipline appears capable of being 
corrected. A greater care in the selection of women for 
association would be an improvement—better for the work¬ 
ing of the prison, and for the morals of tli# prisoners. The 
matrons arc sufficient judges of character to tell who are 
the best suited for each other’s society, whose example 
might be imitated with advantage, and whose influence 
would check a break-out or a fit of sullenness that may 
portend the more sad break-out which ends in Fisherton 
and Bethlehem. Little, if any, care is exercised as to the 
characters of the women in* association, and much harm is 
done in consequence, 

I have been forestalled in one suggestion I intended to 
make here—the removal of the worst class of prisoners ?o 
a separate establishment; the withdrawal altogether, as far 
as possible, of the evil example which spreads like a deatiSj 
blight from ward to ward. The prison at Broadmoor, I 
understand, is designed for the reception of the future 
Towers, Balls, and Copes! Mueh ultimate good, I feel 
convinced, will be the result of such a Step.* Where there 
are women wholly vile, whom nothing can affect—whom 
no religious teaching can soften—*they are best apart from 
those whose weak minds ar« liable to be impressed by bad 
example. 

I would suggest, also, a lunatic ward to eveiy prison, or 

* The prison at Broadmoor is now designed for lunatic prisoners, Mill- 
bank for the penal-class women, Brixton and Parkiiurst for tbe well- 
behaved. 

x 2 
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at least tlie.separation of those women whose eccentricities 
are dangerous, and the condition of whose niiuds it is yet 
difficult to determine. When placed in association, it 
should be with careful prisoners; but they should be kept 
apart, both for the sake of, the prisoners and their cus¬ 
todians. • 

As Broadmoor will be the destination of the worst class 
of prisoners separated from the general body, so Fulham, 
without regard to age or antecedents, should be the fold in 
which to gather together the most exemplary of female 
convicts. And *i£ lly means of a Government grant, the 
good effects of the Prisoners’Aid Society could be rendered 
still more eomprpheusive, and its sphere of usefulness more 
extended, the number of “ returns ” and “ re-convictions,” 
1 am sure, would continue to diminish. The Prisoners’ 
Aid Society is the Prison-Government's Aid Society also, 
and should be the fourth estate for all prisoners who hope 
to lead better lives. t 

In conclusion, let me remind the reader that my object 
in laying these chronicles before him has been simply to 
show him, by means of the opportunities afforded me as a 
prison matron, a little of the lifer and character excluded 
from the world; I have attempted to throw no fictitious 
element over scenes that might have been enhanced by such 
means, feeling convinced that there were sufficient inci¬ 
dents to interest a reader, and that if they failed to do so, 
the fault would be iu my mode of telling them rather than 
in the incidents themselves. I have done my best. 

An old writer once said— 


“ kll this world’s a prison, 

Heaven the high wall about it, sin the jalour.” 

And in some senses it may be said that all the world is 
in a prison. All the world’s elements, good and bad, the 
teachers of right and the scoffers at it; the honest and hard- 
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working; those in whom pride goeth before f a fall; the 
rich, the poor, the jealous, the vain, the evil-apeaking, the 
lying and slandering, all are as common to this dark sphere 
within as to the world without. In ttys little world is more 
of life’s discord than harmony—too many wrecks cast ashore 
from tlie surging witters that are neyer*till—a world in its 
entirety, Jvith all its troubles, ambitions, and responsibi¬ 
lities. 

To judge that world honestly and in all fairness, was 
the task I set myself some months ago. In all honesty 
and fairness I claim the right to be judge£. 


THE END. 
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